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BRITISH MAGAZINE. 


JULY 1, 1842 


ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


THE LOLLARDS. 


THERE is one point in the history of the Lollards which must, I think, 
have puzzled others as well as myself; though I do not remember to 
have seen it noticed, The position which they occupy in our civil and 
ecclesiastical history renders them objects of oreat interest ; and we are 
naturally led, not merely by philological or antiquarian curiosity, but 
from a hope that we may obtain real information as to their his story, 
to inquire respe citing the origin and meaning of their name. We may 
acquiesce in the idea that the ‘y were called after one Walter Lollard, 
mentioned by ‘lrithemius, until we find that, notwiths tanding the 
quiet way in which it is talked of, Trithemius really mentions no such 
person ; but who can be satisfied with the explanation, that, being con- 
sidered tares, or darnel, or some sort of mischievous weed in the field 
of the good husbandman, their enemies gave them a name derived 
from lolium ? 

Casting aside these imaginations, we are told, very truly 1 believe, 
that there were Lollards or Lullards very well known in some parts 
of Germany and Flanders. We are informed that they were identified, 
or connected with, or more or less resembled, the Be guins; and that 
while the particular religious practice which distinguished the Beguins 
was the visitation of the sick, that which the Lollards took upon them 
was, the burial of the dead where circumstances rendered it a work 
of piety and charity, and the attendance at funerals, either as gratuitous 
or hired mourners, who sung—perhaps only on such occasions, or per- 
haps | generally in the vagrant mendicity in which they lived—a sort 
of plaintive melody, which (through the German word whence we 
have derived Jull and lullaby) gave them their name. 

All this is very natural and credible. It is altogether in character 
with the spirit ond the facts of their age ; and it seems to be supported 
by suflicient authori ities, If it is at all obse ure, it is because the people 
were themselves obscure ; but among the many curious morsels of 
information which the learning of Mosheim and others has gleaned 
and put together, there seems to be nothing contradictory, and les 
apparent discrepancy than might have becn expected in such a case 

But having found these Lollards in Germany, and learned why th 
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THE LOLLARDS, 


were called so, what are we to do with them? Are we really much 
forwarder? How do they suit our purpose? How are we to con- 
nect them with the Lollards of England? It seems as if some link 
was wanting which is not supplied by any historian whose works I 
have seen. Look at the early history of our English Lollards, and 
what do you find which resembles what I have just mentioned as the 
characteristics of the Germans? And on the other hand, looking at 
the Germans, what do you find that resembles the well-known 
characteristics of our Lollards? The English sectarians were not at 
all like a confraternity of begging friais; and the Germans, do what 
we will, cannot be turned into anything like protestants. ‘The forma- 
tion of brotherhoods, sisterhoods, and sodalities of all sorts, was a 
common thing well understood in their days. They do not appear to 
have dreamed of separating from or opposing the church of Rome, or 
to have been considered by it as anything but perfectly good catholics. 

If it be trne that at a later period some foreign Lollards, or persons 
to whom some writer or other may have given that name, are to be 
found bearing a greater resemblance to our English Lollards, and 
involved in similar charges of heresy and sedition, this only puts them 
in the same predicament with those whom they resemble, and they 
are equally in want of some link which may unite them also to those 
who were, in name, their predecessors. 

I am inclined to believe that such a link may perhaps be found ; but 


I beg to offer what I have to say on the subject simply in the way of 


suggestion and inquiry, and with the hope of gaining further information. 

I scarcely need say that, during what may be termed the latter part 
of the middle ages, prophecies, predictions, and prognostications, were 
current and influential among all classes of society. How much 
interest they excited and how much influence they exercised, how 
widely they were circulated, and how perpetually, how craftily, how 
boldly, they were used for political purposes, can be understood by 
those only who have taken some trouble to understand that particular 
period.* ‘Their prevalence and mischievous effects in our own country 
are attested by successive acts of parliament ;> and there is sufficient 





———- ee 


-@ With the Abbot Joachim, who may perhaps be considered as having been at the 
bottom of all this, the readers of the British Magazine are probably better acquainted 
than anybody (except the gentleman to whom they are indebted) ever was before, 
through the very valuable and learned papers which appeared in it during the year 
1840, entitled * Antichrist in the Thirteenth Century."’ And those who have seen 
Dr. Todd's beautiful reprint of Wycliffe’s ‘‘ Last Age of the Church” (a work 
equally creditable to the scholarship ‘and the press of Trinity College, Dublin) will 
be aware of the manner in which the abbot is quoted by the Reformer. It may be 
worth while to add, and to reflect on the fact, that Bale appended some of the abbot’s 
prophecies to his Life of Lord Cobham. It is not worth while to speak of Merlin 
and a train of less important prognosticators. 

(6) The 33 Hen. VITT. c. xiv. (1541- -2)i is intituled, “ Touching Prophecies uppon 
Declaration of Names, Armes, Badges,” &c., and begins— 


** Where dyvers and sondry persons, making theyre foundacion by prophecies, have 
taken uppon theyme knowledge as it were what shall become of theyme whiche beare 
in theyre armes cognysaunce or badge feldes, beastes, fowles, or any other thing or 
thinges whiche hathe ben used or accustomed to be put in any of the same, or in and 
uppon the letters of theyre names, have dyvised, descanted, and practised, to make folke 
thinke that by theyre untrew gessys it might be knowne what good or evyll things 
shulde coome, happen, or be doone, by or to such persones as have and had suche 
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THE LOLLARDS. 3 


evidence that they were as numerous and influential in other parts of 
Europe. I have never, indeed, met with anything which should lead 
me to suppose that the original German or Flemish Lollards knew 
anything of prophecies, or troubled their heads about them ; but that 
our English Lollards were under their influence is beyond all doubt. 
Notwithstanding the obscurity in which they are shrouded, this fact is 
perfectly clear. I need not enter into any large proof of it ; but I will 
give one or two extracts from Strype’s Memorials and Fox's Martyr- 
ology, which throw light on each other, and combine to illustrate the 
subject. Under the year 1527, Strype tells us— 

*‘ Heresy, as it was then called, that is, the gospel, had already spread con- 
siderably in this diocese of London, and especially about Colchester, and other 
parts of Essex as well as in the city. The New Testament, in English, trans- 
lated by Hotchyn, (that is, Tindal,) was in many hands, and read with great 
application and joy: the doctrines of the corporal presence, of worshipping 
images, and going on pilgrimages to saints, would not down. And they had 
secret meetings, wherein they instructed one another out of God’s word. Now, 
the cardinal earnestly bestirred himself to put a stop to these things, and to 
reduce all declining persons to the old way again. And for the diocese of 
London, a strict visitation was commenced this summer, by Jeffery Wharton, 
Doctor of Decrees, Bishop Tonstal’s Vicar-General; the bishop himself being 
then in embassy in foreign parts, in company, as it seems, with the cardinal, 
who was this summer in France.”—Mem. vol. 1. P.i. p. 113. 
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armes, badges, or cognisaunces, or had such letters in theyre names, to the greate 
perill and destruccion of suche noble personages of whome suche false prophesies 
hathe or shulde herafter be set fourthe, wherby in tymes paste many noble men have 
suffered, and (if theyre prince wolde gyve any eare thereto) might happe to doo her- 
after. For remedye wherof be it enacted,” &c. 


This was followed by the 8 & 4 Ed. VI. c. xv, (1549-50) intituled, “ An Acte 
against Fonde and Fantasticall Prophesies,” beginning— 

“Where nowe of late, sythens the prorogacion of the last Cession of this present 
Parlament, divers evill disposed parsons, mynding to stirr and move sedicion disobe- 
dience and rebellion, have of their perverse myndes feyned, ymagined, invented, pub- 
lished, and practysed dyvers fantasticall and fonde prophesyes, concerning the Kinges 
Majestie, dyvers honorable parsons, gentlemen, and commons of this realme, to the 
greate disturbaunce and perill of the Kinges Majestic, and this his realme : For remedy 
therof be y* ordeyned and enacted by the King, our Sovereign Lorde, with thassent 
of the lordes spirituall and temporall, and of the Commons in this present Parlament 
assembled, and by auctoritie of the same, That if any parsone or parsones after the 
first daye of February next comeng, doe sett forth in writing, printing, singing, 
speaking, and publish or otherwise y Brad to any parson or parsons, any phantasticall 
or falce prophesye, apon occacion of any armes, fildes, beastes, fowles, badges, and such 
other lyke thinges accustomed in armes, conysances, or sygnetes, or by reason of any 
tyme, yere, or daye, name bludshed or warr, to the intent thereby to make any re- 
bellion, insurrecclon, discencion, losse of lyfe, or other disturbaunce within this 
realme, or other the Kinges domynions, That then every such parson therof being 
lawfully indicted and convicted,” &c. 

This was re-enacted in almost the same words, under the same title, in the 5 Eliz. 
e. xv. (1562-3) with the following preamble :— ‘ 

“ Forasmuche as sithens thexpiracion and ending of the statute made in the time 
of King Edwarde the Syxthe, entituled, An Acte against Fonde and Fantastical! 
Prophesies, divers evill disposed persons, enclyned to the stirring and moving of 
factions, seditions, and rebellions within this realme, have byn the more bolde 
tattempte the lyke practise, in fayning, imagining, inventing, and publishing of suche 
fonde and fantastical! prophesies, as well concerning the Quenes Majestie as divers 
honourable parsonagies, gentlemen, and others of this realme, as was used and prac- 
tised before the making of the sayd statute, to the grete disquiet, trooble, and perill 
of the Quenes Majestie, and of this her realme: For remedie wherof, Bee y* 
ordeyned and enacted,” &e, 
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4 THE LOLLARDS. 


It would be tedious and useless to extract eight or nine pages con- 
sisting chiefly of short accounts of a great number of persons who were 
called in question at this visitation, a great part of whom were informed 
against by one Hacker, or Ebbe, who appears to have beep previously 
a very influential man among them, and one much looked up to as a 
leader. Strype says, he had been “a great reader and teacher about 
six years past in London, and now in the parts of Essex about Col- 
chester, Wittham, and Branktree ;”’ and that being taken at this visita- 
tion, he made a discovery of a great many of his friends and followers. 

Perhaps there is little or nothing in these various notices which, 
taken by itself, would appear to have a political bearing; but if we 
connect them, as we must do, with facts which we learn from other 
sources, we may believe that ‘the cardinal earnestly bestirred him- 
self to put a stop to these things,’’ (that is, these “ secret meetings,” ) 
not merely because in them the people “ instructed one another out of 
God's word,” but because he believed that the instruction, professedly 
drawn even from that pure source, had a political aim, and was 
dangerous to the government and peace of the realm. But let us take 
these few extracts, on which further light will be thrown presently :-— 
“John Stacy, of Coleman-street, bricklayer, kept a man in his house, 
whose name was John, to write the Apocalypse in English.”’—p. 115. 
“ William Raylond, of Colchester, taylor, was also ot /acker’s sect, 
and a reader and teacher of his opinions; and had a book of the 
Apocalypse in English.”’"—p. 117. One Girlyng’s wife did “speak of 
the gospels and epistles, and open the Apocalypse in her own house.” 
—p. 131. The epistles and gospels were capable of being turned to 
account, as well as the more direct predictions of the Apocalypse. 
The denunciations of St. James probably account for the frequent 
mention of his epistle; and, no doubt, many beside “ Robert Best had 
knowledge of the Epistle of James, and could say it by heart.” —p. 126. 
A specimen is also given us of the way in which John Girlyng (the 
husband of the woman who opened the Apocalypse) interpreted ‘ the 
24th chapter of Matthew, where Christ spake of Jerusalem, and said 
to it, ‘If thou knewest, thou wouldest weep: for there shall not a 
stone of thee be left upon a stone ; for thou shalt be destroyed :’ mean- 
ing thereby, that priests, and men of the church, which have strong 
hearts, (because they do punish heretics, and be stubborn of heart, ) 
should reign awhile, and in conclusion God would strike them, and 
they should be destroyed for the punishment of heretics,”’—p. 127. 

But I have said that further light is thrown on these secret meetings 
of Hacker and his disciples. In the confession of Robert Necton, who 
was one of the party, he acknowledges having read the New Testa- 
ment before divers persons at the house of one Thomas Matthew in 
Colchester, ‘and there and then have heard old father Hacker speak 
of prophecies ;”* and this is further illustrated by a confession of 
ilizabeth Wighthill, servant of Mrs. Elizabeth Dolly, which we find 
in Fox.® She told Dr. London, that “the said Mistress Dolly, 
speaking of John Hacker, of Coleman-street, in London, water-bearer, 


said, that he was very expert in the gospels, and all other things 
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(a) Mem. vol. i. p. ii, p. 65. (b) New Edit. vol, iv. p, 582. 
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THR LOLLARDS. 5 


belonzing to divine service, and could express and declare them, and 
the Pater Noster in English, as well as any priest ; and it would do one 
good to hear him; saying, moreover, that she would in no case that 
this were known, for hurting the poor man: commanding, moreover, 
the said Elizabeth, that she should tell no man hereof; affirming, at 
that same time, that the aforesaid Hacker could tell by divers prophecies 
what should happen in the realm.” 

This Hacker is mentioned by Fox as one of those who uttered 
“ prophecies, going before Martin Luther, touching the reformation of 
the church.” He tells us “ how one Haggar, of London, speaking of 
this reformation to come, declared that the priests should make battle, 
and have the upper hand awhile, but shortly they should be vanquished 
and overthrown for ever.’’* 

He makes a considerable figure not only in the visitation of the 
diocese of London, (to which the extract from Strype, just given, 
refers,) but also in what Fox has told us respecting the proceedings of 
Bishop Longland, in his diocese of Lincoln. Father Hacker does not 
seem to have been as careful of Mrs. Dolly as she was of him ; for we 
read that when he abjured in the diocese of Lincoln, “ John Hakker 
did detect Thomas Vincent, of London, . .. . also Mistress Cotismore, 
otherwise Dolly, and Richard Collins,” &e,—Vol. iv. p. 239. 

This was alter John Collins, of Burford, had detected “ John Hakker 
and his son, of London. This John Hakker, of London, coming to 
Burford, brought a book speaking of the ten plagues of Pharaoh. Also, 
after that, another book, &c.” (bid. 236.) But what is most to our 
purpose, and what led to this Hacket, or Hackar, or Haggar, or Hag- 
gard, alias Mbbe, alias Richardson,® (for he seems to have gone under 
various names,) being put in the list of prophets, and what agrees well 
with Mistress Dolly’s testimony, is the evidence of Matild Symonds 
and John Symonds, her husband, who being “ put to their oath, 
detected oue Haggar, of Loudon, for speaking in their house, A.D. 1520, 
these words: ‘‘l'nat there should be a battle of priests, and all the 
priests should be slain, and that the priests should awhile rule; but 
they should all be destroyed, because they hold against the law of holy 
church, and for making of false gods; and after that they should be 
overthrown.’ Item. Another time he said, ‘That men of the church 
should be put down, and the false gods that they make; and after 
that, he said, they should know more, and then should be a merry 
world.’ ”—( /bid. p. 234.) One can hardly wonder that “ the cardinal 
earnestly bestirred himself to put a stop to these things ;”’ especially, 
considering how very little we know of them, how careful most of the 
uarrators have been to put the best face on them, and how many of 
those who gave evidence respecting them may be supposed to have 
held it quite lawful to conceal the truth, even by what we should con- 
sider perjury. And surely we ought also to learn a lesson of caution 
in reading good old Strype, when we find him talking of such pro- 
ceedings as “heresy, as it was then called, that is, the gospel.’ It is 
all very well, if we can persuade ourselves that these good people only 
meant that the “men of the church should be put down” by the legiti- 


(a) New Edit. vol. iv. p. 257. (+) Fox, New Ed. vol. iv. p, 580. 
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6 THE LOLLARDS. 


mate weapons of spiritual warfare ; but who is to believe that? Look 
at the fact and the spirit of the following extract from Fox’s list of 
“Prophecies going before, of Martin Luther,” already referred to :— 
“ Matthias Flaccius, in the end of his book, entitled, ‘ De testibus Veri- 
tatis,’ speaketh of one Michael Stifelius: ‘This Michael, being an old 
man, told him, that he heard the priests and monks say, many times, 
by the old prophecies, that a violent reformation must needs come 
amongst them ; and also that the said Michael heard Conrad Stifelius, 
his father, many times declare the same, who also, for the great hatred 
he bare against this filthy sect of monks and priests, told to one Peter 
Pirer, a friend and neighbour of his, that he should live and see the 
day ; and therefore desired him, that when the day came, besides those 
priests that he should kill for himself, he would kill one priest more 
for his sake.’”* Fox, after telling this story, adds—*« This Stifelius 
thought, belike, that this reformation should be wrought by outward 
violence, and force of sword; but he was therein deceived, although 
the adversary useth all forcible means afd violent tyranny, yet the 
proceeding of the gospel always beginneth with peace and quietness.” 
There might be much peace and quietness at these secret meetings, at 
which in all probability these very prophecies were discussed, but can 
we wonder that they did not “down” with the cardinal ? 

These extracts from Fox and Strype illustrate the state of things 
just before the time when Luther could have been heard of; and I 
give them first, not only because they are connected, and throw light 
on each other, but because they are more intelligible than some brief 
previous notices would be without their illustration. If, for instance, 
we go back about a century, and look at Fox's account of “ The per- 
secution in Suffolk and Norfolk,” which took place in the year 1429, 
we find this passage :— 

“‘Ttem, the said William Wright deposeth, that it is read in the prophecies 
amongst the Lollards, that the sect of the Lollards shall be in a manner 
destroyed ; notwithstanding at length the Lollards shall prevail, and have the 
victory against all their enemies.".—New Ed. vol. iii. p. 597. 

What were these ‘* prophecies among the Lollards ?” Surely some- 
thing definite, which it is worth our while to find out, if we can. But, 
without entering into so wide a field as might be opened by such a 
question, I will beg leave to bring before the reader one work now 
little known ; perhaps, as it regards our own country, almost entirely 
unknown; but which, though now sunk in oblivion, and known only 
to bibliographers as a scarce book, once, and for a long period, enjoyed 
extraordinary popularity, and a most extended circulation. I mean 
the “ Pronosticatio” of Johannes Lychtenberger.> 








a ~_——- —-—— 


(a) New Edit, vol. iv. p. 256, where the editor puts in a note, “ This anecdote 
oceurs in the Catalogus Testium Veritatis, drawn up by M. Flaccius Illyricus, and 
re-edited by Simon Gordart, a.p. 1608, at p. 1924.—Ep.” It may be presumed that 
some friend furnished the editor (one docs not see why) with this bibliographical 
serap, which he did not know how tocorrect. Gordart should be Goulart ; and 1924 
should be 1941. 

(6) Or to give the full original title, ‘* Pronosticatio in Latino Rara et prius non 
wudita que exponit et declarat nonnullos celi influxus et inclinationem certarum con- 
stellacionum magne videlicet conjunctionis et eclipsis que fucrant istis annis quid 
boni malive hoe tempore et in futurum huic mundo portendant durabitque pluribus 
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THE LOLLARDS. 7 


Whether the name is real or assumed, and whether (according to 
the only guess that 1 have seen) the writer was a hermit of Alsace, | 
know not. How many editions of his work appeared even in the 
fifteenth century it may well be believed that nobody knows; but 
the following notices, gleaned from such books as happen to be within 
my reach, will, I think, fully justify what 1 have said of its cireu- 
lation. 


“A Latin edition printed at Mentz in 1492." 

A German edition of the same place and year.” 

A Latin edition printed at Modena in the same year.‘ 

An Italian edition at the same time and place.‘ 

A German edition of 1497.° 

A Latin edition of Strasburgh, 1499.‘ 

An Italian edition of Milan, 1506.* 

A Latin edition with no note of place; in 1526.8 

A German edition, also without note of place, in the same year." 

An edition at Cologne in the same year.' 

A German edition, with a preface, by Martin Luther, at Wittemberg, 
1527." 

Another German edition, without date, with the same preface, Strasburgh.' 

A Latin edition, Cologne, 1528.™ 

A German edition of the same place and year." 

A German edition of 1530.° 

Another of the same year, differing but little except in having Luther's pre- 
face.? 

A Latin edition of Paris in the same year.* 

Another of Cologne, 1539.”* 


This, however, brings us beyond a period when these prophecies 
of John Lychtenberger were so mixed up with those of others, that, 
from his name not being in the title, it is hard to say how often his 











annis.” In the colophon we read, ‘“‘ Datum in vico umbroso subtus quercum Car- 
pentuli Anno Domini M.cccelxxxviij Kalendas, Aprilis per peregrinum Ruth in 
nemoribus latilantem., Cujus oculi ses paar stilus tremet senio oppressus.” The 
use of the name of Ruth in this place is explained by other passages in the work, 
where the author describes himself as a gleaner in the field of judicial astrology, 
gathering a few ears after the Lord of the harvest and his reapers, (exurgens in rure 
ut miser Ruth sequens Boaz ac messores autecessores philosophos, &c. ) and in the 
prayer prefixed to his work he says, ‘‘ Tu igitur omnium conditor et moderator Deus 
qui solem formasti et lunam qui rapidos celi cursus ordinesque disponis . . . . ad te 
supplex confugio. A te grana misericordie tue peto. Te unicum Booz adoro ; ex- 
pande pallium gratie tue super me Ruth quia propinquus es te invoco, tibi supplex 
manus tendo, te trepida cum supplicatione veneror, ut numinis tui presidio siderum 
tuorum venerabilia judicia curcusque eorum efficaces influentias indigno servo tuo 
Johauni lychtenberger explicandas reveles, mentemque meam eterni tui splendoris 
radio illustrando in viam veritatis dirigas. Ingenium meum excita, linguam com- 
move, rectamque prognosticandi formam mihi ostende.” And in the course of his 
work the allusion is repeated, as at Sig. Cv. ‘ O viri evangelici rogate Boaz 
domiuum messis ut expandat pallium gratie sue supra vos quia propinqui estis mihi 
indulgendo,.”” My reason for noticing this will be seen presently. 


(a) In the collection of Earl Spencer, described by Dr. Dibdin in the Supplement 
to his Bibl. Spenceriana, p. 239. (6) Seemiller Incunab. Typ. tom. iv. p. 24. 
(c) Denis Supp. to Maittaire, vol. i. p. 329; Panzer Ann. ix. 256. (d) Panzer 
Ann. ii. 150. (e) Denis Supp. to Maittaire, vol. i. p. 433. ; (f) Ibid. p. 467 ; 
Panzer i.65. (2) Panzer, vol. x. p. 462. (g) Bauer Bibl. Lib. Rar. tom, ii. p. 
290. (h) Id. Ibid. (i) Panzer, vol. x. p. 462 (A) Bauer Bibl. Lib. rar. tom. ii. 
p. 290. (7) Id. Ibid. (m) Id. Ibid. (») Biblioth. Bunav. (0) Bauer ubi. Sup. 
(p) Bibl. Bunav. (q) Struvii. Intr. ad Kot. Rei Lit. p. 463. (r) In Mr. Beek- 
ford’s library according to Clarke’s Repertorium. 
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8 THE LOLLARDS. 


work was republished. For instance, an edition is mentioned with- 
out any note of place in 1549, where he is associated with Paracelsus, 
Joseph Granpeck, Johannes Carion, the Sibyls and others ;* and in 
a volume published at Paris without date, (but which, from some 
manuscript notes in it, must have been published in or before 1531,) 
he is joined with Bemechobus, the Sibyls, Jerome Savonarola, &c.> 

I have entered into these details, which it would be easy to make 
more tedious, in order to give some idea of the extensive circulation 
which the book must have obtained at an early period; and I think 
that this is further proved by a fact which seems to me rather sin- 
gular. Not one of the bibliographers whose works I have quoted 
seems ever to have seen the first edition of the book. They have 
very naturally judged from the language used in the colophon of the 
edition of 1492, that it was a reprint, and that there must have been 
a previous edition ; but they do not appear to have seen any. Panzer, 


ee ee 





———— ee ee 


(a) Bibl. Bunav. vol. ii. p. 234, 

(6) There is something curious about this volume, which it is not entirely foreign 
to our purpose to notice. ‘he owner of it wrote himself‘ Petrus de Bardis.”” Whether 
this name was real or assumed I do not know. It does not occur in this volume, 
but in some manuscript evidently by the same hand on the title page of the Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, which Bucer published in 1529, under the name of Aretius 
Felinus ; where also Peter has noted, “ 1531, viii. die Decembris Londini in festo 
conceptionis bta Maria luna abscondita.” In this book of prophecies, the full title 
of which is, ‘* Mirabilis Liber qui prophetias, revelationes, necnon res mirandas, pre- 
teritas, presentes, ct futuras, aperte demonstrat & Paul ad Thessalo. v. ¢ Prophetias 
nolite spernere; omnia autem probate. quod bonum est tenete § Luce xxi. & Cum 
audieritis prelia et seditiones: nolite terreri: oportet primum hec fieri : sed nondum 
finis & Matthe. xviiii.” ‘The owner of the book seems to have taken most interest in 
the predictions of Savonarola which begin on the reverse of fol. Ixii., for that leaf and 
the preceding having escaped the binder, have never to this day been cut open. On 
this folio, under the beginning of Savonarola’s “ Revelatio de tribulationibus nostrorum 
temporum de reformatione universe dei ecclesic : auctore deo et de conversione tur- 
corum ad fidem nostram cito et velociter ostensa Florentie Hieronymo de Ferraria, 
hoe tempore viventi, Servo jesu christi minimo,” Peter has written, “ Vir literis et 
probitate clarus et hic si obiit regnat.” Along the bottom margin of the two next 
leaves, ‘‘ Scio hune sanctum fuisse prophetam et gloria eterna frui. lota unum vel 
apex unus non preteribit donec fiant omnia que predixit.” But the most singular 
note is one which begins on fol. Ixv., and is continued on several of the following, 
for the book is small, and the handwriting large. ‘“ Grati estote inquit Paulus. 
Inique egi qui sanctum hunc virum merita laude fraudavi nam cum sciam xiiii. 
annos abhine hunc, cum illis duobus ejus confratribus una crematis, esse cum christo, 
tacui; sed iveredulitas aliorum, et imprudentia mea, fuere in causa. In carcere 
eram et una cum alio celite nomine A. visitarunt me Londini mense Novembris 
1517. Videns et vigilans intempesta nocte in tenebris, quid aliud viderim nolo 
loqui, possem at non decet. Non dicam cum paulo sive in corpore sive extra corpus 
xiiti, annos abhine, sed cernuis cordis poplitibus cum Davide canam probasti cor 
meum et visitasti nocte et cet. Mirabilis Dominus in sanctis suis quorum se 

uidem cito ulciscetur.” There are other notes not worth copying; but a little 

octher on, where the King of France is addressed as “ Christianissime Rex,” Peter 
has written, “ Reprobatus est quoad hoc opus; eligitur non ab homine sed a Deo 
eterno maximus minister justitia Dei et confirmatur Defensor fidei et Christiani 
nominis, quem exaudiet Deus in die tribulationis, proteget eum nomen Dei 
Jaacob. i. Christus nasareus crucifixus filius Dei.” I quote this note on account of 
another which is written at the foot of the title page, and is as follows: “ Hic liber 
est serenissimi [I believe, but it is much contracted and partly effaced] Regis 
Henrici viii. fidei defensoris et in orbe Christiano Regum omnium excellentissimi.” 
I do not know what he can have meant if he did not mean that the work was com- 
piled by, or by the direction of the King ; and whether there was any ground for 
such an opinion, or not, its existence is worthy of notice. 
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THE LOLLARDS. 3) 


indeed, (Ann. vol. iv. p. 45,) gives the title of the edition of 1488, but 
he does it with an error which may lead to a doubt whether he was 
really copying from the book itself." He was, however, quite correct 
in stating that there was such an edition, and in assigning its date, for 
its existence is testified, if by no other copies, by three in the archi- 
episcopal library at Lambeth. The probability is that that edition 
(perhaps one or two more before 1492) passed from hand to hand till 
it was worn out, while the work was a matter of interest from its con- 
tents, and of little value as a book which was rapidly superseded by 
new editions. I have found only one writer who appears to have 
seen this edition. Maxwell, in his “ Admirable and Notable Pro- 
phecies,” having previously quoted the prophecies of John a Lichten- 
berg, adds to his twentieth section an “ appendix or addition to the 
former section, made upon occasion of a certaine old booke,” which 
was lent to him, and which was, in fact, the original edition of John 
Lychtenberger’s prophecies, which he had before quoted, probably 
only at second-hand, from some writer who cited them under that 
name ; but which, when he got the book itself, he did not recognise, 
as there is no name on the title page, or I believe anywhere, but as it 
occurs in the prayer which I have quoted; and he seems to have 
turned to the colophon from which 1 have given an extract in a pre- 
ceding note. Having stated that some prophecies quoted by a cer- 
tain writer as St. Bridget’s, were not to be found in her printed works, 
he proceeds to say :— 


‘* And those same prophecies | find likewise alleaged by an astrologian, 
namiog himself Ruth, and writing of the conjunction of the higher planets, 
that was in the year 1484, and the 25th of November of the said yeare, and 
likewise of that terrible eclipse of the sunne which was seene the 16 day of 
March in the next veare following, neere some 130 yeares agoe, in the days of 
the most vertuous and famous Emperour, Frederick the Third, the father of 
glorious Maximilian the First. The which astrologians booke was printed 
128 yeares agoe, some 14 yeares before S. Brigides Revelations were printed, 
at Noremberge, and was imparted of late unto my view by my much respected 
and kind friend, Sir Henrie Spelman Knight, a gentleman noted of the best 
for his notable parts of judgement and learning, both divine and humane, and 
knowen to be a most earnest favourer and furtherer of all learned endeavours, 
especially such as belong to the studie of antiquity, wherein I have spent 
some seaven yeares of my time.”—p. 114. 


I wish, as far as possible, to avoid being tedious about this book ; 


a ee A — 





(a) He has vera instead of rara inthe title. The Gothic capital R beginning a line 
is so plain and conspicuous that one can hardly imagine such a mistake in any one 
copying the original. He adds a reference to his German Annals, p. 229, “ ubi 
docetur annum 1488, minime pro impressionis tempore habendum esse.” This 
reference I have not been able to verify ; nor do I know what he means. I believe it 
to have arisen merely from the fact that he bad not seen, or found any other biblio- 
grapher who had seen any edition earlier than 1492. In his first volume, p. 115, 
he mentions an “ editio dubia,” reported as of Augsburgh, 1488, “forte tamen est 
ila que in der Neu. Bibl. der sch. Wissensch. vol. xxv. p. 1, p. 24, sub titulo. . . 
{and then he gives the title with the same error of vera for rara] .. . affertur.” 
tle is followed in giving the title of the cdition of 1488, with this error by Ebert, 
Allgem. Bibliogr. Lex. inv. Indeed, I believe, by everybody who mentions this 
first edition at all, 

(b) Since the above was in type, I bave found, by the Catalogue, that there is a 
copy in the Douce Collection in the Bodleian Library. 
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10 THE LOLLARDS. 


but I must add, as shewing the strong bold which it had, and main- 
tained, on the public mind, that though (if 1 understand it) the pre- 
dictions which it contained were only framed professedly with a view 
to a period extending to the year 1567, yet after that time fresh edi- 
tions continued to be published, and the Bibliotheca Burnaviana alone 
furnishes German editions, published in 1620, 1633, 1651, and 1689.* 
It seems, indeed, to have been a stock book for times of alarm or ex- 
citement ; and probably many editions intervened betwen these and 
that which was occasioned by the battle of Jena, and printed at 
Amsterdam, as recently as the year 1810.> 

I spare the reader anything like a full account of these prophecies, 
not only because I do not profess to understand them, but because 
such a course would lead us out of our way. 1 refer to John Lych- 
tenberger, and give this long account of his work, merely because he 
quotes, and gives extracts from, another writer, of whom, and of 
whose works, I can find no account elsewhere. That writer Johannes 
Lychtenberger represents as a prophet whose predictions he received, 
and expected others to receive, with profound respect, who needed no 
introduction or description, but who would be sufficiently known 
under the name of Reynsarpus Lo.tuarvvus, 1 see nothing from 
which to form a conjecture respecting his date ; but that his predic- 
tions were current, and well known before this book of John Lychten- 
berger was published, seems to be quite clear; and whether he was a 
real or an imaginary person makes no difference as it regards our 
inquiry. In his preface, John Lychtenberger says, that although 
God has seen fit to reserve times and seasons in his own power, yet 
he has given men several, more particularly three, ways by which 
they may attain some knowledge of futurity. First, long experience, 
by which they may be enabled to form probable conjectures. 
Secondly, by the stars. Thirdly, revelation, either by inspiration, 
vision, or in other ways; and after speaking of the Sibyl, of the Old 
Testament — and of St. John, he says that he will omit all 
others except Bridget, to whose revelations reference would be made 
in his work, and “ with her,” he adds, “is to be associated a certain 
Reynhardus Lolhardus, as will be seen further on in its proper places.” 





(a) Of course we may suppose that these editions were in some degree accommo- 
dated to the time and circumstances of publication. Spener, in a letter written o7 
the 19th October, of this year 1689, says, “ Lichtenbergii vaticinium scriptum in 
meas etiam manus delapsum est. Verum ut tibi styli pro isto evo nitor suspicionem 
injecit, ita alii etiam figmentum credunt, quo nescio quis aliorum credulitati im- 
ponere volupe duxerit: addentes a Lichtenbergio postilla non edita unquam. 
Impressa tamen Lipsiw sunt vaticiniorum ipsius genuinorum, quorum in illa bib- 
liotheca exemplum est, aliqua excerpta, que cum lis, que scripto circumferuntur, 
multa communia habent, non tamen eque clare, que nune geruntur, additis etiam 
annorum numeris, explicant.”—-Consil, Theolog. Pars 3, p. 675. 

(6) Ebert says, “ Dieser L’schen Weissagungen sind zu verscheidenen zeiten 
emsig gesucht worden ; eifriger aber wohl nie als nach der Verhangnissvollen Jenaer 
Schlacht, wo auf allen Sach. Bibl). die Nachfrage nach ihnen unbegreiflich stark 
war, Es sei daselbst, sagte man, Alles auf das biindigste vorausgesagt und es war 
ubrigens ganz in der Regel, dass einige Nichts, andre Alles. darinn fanden. Die 


Luther’sche Ausg. Von. 1527, kommt noch am haufigsten vor ; sehr selten aber sind 
die fruheren.”—Allg. Bib. Lex. 
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THE LOLLARDS, ll 


(Cui associetur quidam Reynhardus Lolhardus ut suis locis infra 
patebit.) At the end of his preface he gives in a large letter the five 
names, ProLomeus, ARIsTOTELES, Sisitta, Brieiwa, LULHARDUS 
Dicat. Under each name (that is, between it and the next,) is a 
motto, or something which I presume the person is supposed to say, 
though the word “ dicat” is added only to Lulhardus. His saying is— 
“ Sis cautus multis esto familiaris sed quod 
Silere vis alios primus sile.” 

This is followed by an engraving of these five persons, which, as 
the reader has a fac-simile before him, need not be more particularly 
described than by saying that, owing to the shape of the original 
wood-cut, it was not possible to get the whole of it on a page of the 
magazine, and that the lines which, in this copy, appear to rise from 
the head of each person, are, in fact, the extremities of rays proceed- 
ing from a representation of the Almighty, which occupies the upper 
part of the original engraving. 

Considering the estimation in which Ptolemy, Aristotle, the Sibyl, 
and Bridget, were held in those days, it would seem that a prophet 
selected to stand in their company must have been a person of some 
consideration and notoriety ; but, as 1 have already said, he is named 
without any description or explanation, and I see nothing that throws 
light on his period or personal history, except that he seems to have 
published a book of “ Revelations.” Now were these “ Revelations” 
the “ prophecies amongst the Lollards” of which we read in Fox? 
What they were we can only conjecture from the scraps quoted in the 
work before us. For instance :-— 


“ Unde in Revelationibus fratris Reynhardi lolhardi ita dicitur. Lupus. i. 
terra occidentalis aquilam ejiciet tunc pullus merebit et sui proprii pellem 
ejus dilacerabunt, sedebitque nudus querens adjutorium parum inveniens. 
Aquila a virgine fugata lilium excitabit volabit ad meridiem recuperando 
— veniet miles in pectore signatus trucidabit leonem,”’ &c.— Sig. 

. iv. b. 

It proceeds in the same style, and there is, perhaps, something in 
it to remind us of the “armes, fildes, beastes, fowles, badges, and 
such other like thinges,” mentioned in our acts of parliament. Again :— 

“‘Devotus Reynhardus in spiritu videns sub rege Maximiliano tribulationes 
cleri et ecclesia, prompit in hec verba in libro suo multarum tribulationum 
dicens ‘ Esce erunt omnes volantibus celi et bestiis terre,’”’ &c.— Sig. B. v. b. 

‘“* Reynhardus lolbardus in quodam visione ita videns fridulationes cleri in 
ecclesiis sancti Petri, prorupit in hec verba,” &c.—Sig. C iii. 

These may, perhaps, be thought to agree well enough with the 
glimpses which we have obtained from the examinations recorded by 
Strype and Fox ; and to shew at least that the subject matter of these 
predictions (for the prophecies themselves I really do not understand, 
and perhaps, from the specimen which I give, the reader will agree 
with me in thinking them not worth quoting,) is somewhat akin to 
that of “ the prophecies among the Lollards.”* 





—_ en a 


(a) I need hardly say that the book is principally made up of prognostications of 
war, famine, tumults, seditions, the oppression of the people, the humiliation and 
sufferings of the clergy, and the nobility, and such matters. For instance— 

* De post anno 1491, 1492, 1493... . . in Alemania superiori et in Francia, 
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12 THE LOLLARDS. 


I shall not, I hope, be understood as contending that the Lollards 
got their name from this man (real or fictitious) in the same way as 
the Arians got theirs from Arius, the Waldenses from Waldo, or the 
Wesleyans from Wesley. We may suppose that he was a Lollard— 
and what was John Lychtenberger’s idea of a Lollard? Just what 
Mosheim would have us suppose. You will observe that he speaks of 
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Anglia, Gallia, timore mortis, ambulabunt gentes annis istis de locis ad loca et mag- 
nates pacientur altricationes magnas in terra meridionali . .. . cives in urbibus 
tremebunt tremore magno. Mors magnatum superveniet et tristabuntur Magnates. 
Nova mala a laicis leoni subjectis esurgent . . . . et illa mala iterum revenient 
Anno 1521, 1523, quia sol bis eclipsabitur et luna ter istis annis,” 

‘Anno 1593, 1595... . in occidente plurima mala multa cum sanguinis 
effusione. Videbuntur multa mala inter spirituales. 

“ De post anno 1496, 1497 . . . . surgentarmati ad pugnandum: omnis malitia 
armatorum excogitabitur ... . in occidentali parte fertilitas magna et equi cari 
erunt propter lites in eadem terra, et spirituales quasi castigati ambulant hine inde, 
status laicorum exultabit. 

“ Anno 1498, 1499, 1500 . . . . inter cognatos esurgent bella magna; et inau- 
dita, tam in clero quam in populo, altricatio magna . . . . agricole vexabuntur a 
martialibus ac suis superioribus. 

‘* Anno 1501, 1502... . inobedientia magna Romane ecclesie videbitur in 
vulgo.... multi civesdepauperabuntur. Gubernatores et magnates detruncabuntur 
capitibus propter dissuetudines ... . de post annis tribus . .. . multi suspen- 
dentur fures in patibulis, multique detruncabuntur capitibus. Divites descendent, 
pauperes ascendent. 

“ De post. . . . inter rusticos et ignobiles una confederatio contra nobiles et 
potentes, novalia denunciantes populo que antea non sunt audita ; et multi potentes 
cadent de sublime. 

De post . ... Anglici, Britannici, cum maritimis occidentalibus pacientur in 
reguis eorum multa discrimina ast [q. et) vexationes plurimus.”’ 

This specimen might be increased by tedious repetitions; but it is sufficient to 
shew the nature of the work. It was, indeed, ‘‘ spargere voces in vulgum ambiguas.” 
Some may be surprised that Luther should have lent the sanction of a preface to 
such a book. The subject is not one to be entered upon ina note to an overgrown 
paper; yet too important, and too closely counected with our subject to be passed 
over without any notice. The first sentence, perhaps, throws some light on this ; 
and at least confirms what I have said of the circulation, influence, and application of 
the book. “ Weil diss Buch Johannis Lichtenbergers mit seinen Weissagungen 
nicht allein ist weit ausskommen, beyde in lateinischer und deutscher Sprache, 
sondern auch bey vielen gross gehalten, bey etlichen auch verachtet ist, sonderlich 
aber die Geistlichen sich jetzt des hoch trdsten und freuen, nach dem aus diesem 
Buch eine fast gemeine Rede ist entstanden gewesen, es wiirde einmal tiber die Pfaffen 
gehen, und darnach wieder gut werden, [almost Father Hacker’s words, ] und meinen 
es sey nu geschehen, sie seyn hindurch, dass ihre Verfolgung durch der Bauren 
Auffrubr und des Luther’s Lehre sey von diesem Leichtenberger gemeinet, um des 
alles willen bin ich bewogen, mit dieser Vorrede denselbigen Liechtenberger noch 
eins auszulassen, mein Urtheil druber zu geben, zu Unterricht aller, die das be- 

ehren, ausgenommen die Geistlichen, welchen sey verboten, sammt ihrem Anhang, 
- sie mir ja nichts gliuben, denn die mir glauben solien, werden sich doch ohne 
sie wohl finden.”— Op. Ed. Alt. tom. iii. p. 777. Just after I had written this, a 
part of an Irish newspaper, entitled the Achill Missionary Herald, for April 28th, 
1842, fell into my hands, and I cannot help giving the following extract, which is, I 
believe, (but the paper being torn I cannot speak positively) part of a letter from the 
Rev. Edward Nangle to Dr. M‘Hale, with reference to some letter published by 
him :—“ Of the fact of the weakening of this accursed system peed in Spain, I 
was aware before I read your letter; the pleasure, therefore, which I derived from 
its perusal was not because it announced that fact, but because it announced it in 
such a way as assured the Roman Catholics of this diocese of its certainty. Your 
priest here has published it—the Roman Catholics of Achill have beard that one great 
nation is disengaging itself from the heavy yoke which oppressed them: had I in- 
formed them of this, they would not have believed me, but the priest has said it, and 
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THE LOLLARDS. 13 


him asa “ friar,” (frater Reynhardus,) and that the portrait gives 
him a friar’s dress, and a most unprotestantlike string of beads, The 
same is to be noticed in the other picture, where we may suppose the 
Lolhard to be a general representative of his sect. It is not the work 
of a friendly hand ; but the satirist does not hint at heresy, schism, or 
sedition; his idea is obviously that of a mendicant friar, beguiling 
silly women of their pence. John Lychtenberger did not dream of 
connecting this devotus frater Reynhardus, with the “new sect’’ in- 
vented, as he says, by “ the heresiarchs of Bohemia, Wiclifle, Jerome, 
Huss, and Rockenzana,” prefigured by the great “ conjunctio in 
scorpione.”’* 

Nevertheless, some man of this confraternity of something like men- 
dicant friars, might publish predictions, or somebody who was not 
really more a Lollard than Piers was a plowman, or Swift a drapier, 
might choose to assume the character. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that prophecies, under the name of Lolhard, were in most extensive 
circulation—certain also that those whom we call Lollards had pro- 
phecies such as we may suppose these to have been, and it does not 
seem to me improbable that the persons who bought up, and studied, 
and acted on the predictions of Reynhart Lollard should have been 
called by his name, without particular reference to the way in which 
he came by it; or that the agitation in church and state to which 
those predictions were obviously calculated to give rise, should be 
described in our statutes as « Lollardy.” 


THOUGHTS ON PREACHING, 


AN overweening estimation of the importance of the ordinance of 
preaching (as popularly understood) is one of the prevailing errors of 
the self-styled “religious world.” In the opinion of the maintainers 
of modern theology, the other means of grace, even prayer, absolu- 
tion, and the blessed sacraments themselves, occupy a lower position 
than the addresses of the pulpit. Their question respecting the reli- 
gious provision of a parish or district is, not whether the people have 
an opportunity of joining in the public worship and partaking of the 
sacraments of the church, but whether “the gospel” is preached 
there. Similarly, in the modern arrangement of the interior of our 
ecclesiastical fabrics, the great aim has been to provide for the accom- 
modation of the largest number of hearers in the smallest space, so that 
room, in many cases, has scarcely been allowed for the purposes of 
devotion, or for the decent (not to say solemn and imposing) cele- 
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the fact is therefore no longer to be questioned. I can assure you, the announce- 
ment has encouraged a rising hope in some of achieving the freedom for which they 
have sighed in secret. ‘ The priest,’ said one of the peasantry to your correspondent, 
‘told the people of Dugurth, that they were knocking the heads off the priests in 
Spain, and I am thinking that the time will come when they will do the same in 
Ireland.” One wonders whether the protestant clergyman made any reply. 

(a) “ Novam sectam invenerunt heresiarche Bohemorum Wicleff Jhero. Husso 
et Rockenzana,”—~ Sig. F iiii, 
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14 THOUGHTS ON PREACHING. 


bration of the divine mysteries. This disproportionate regard for 
preaching may be attributed to that psuedo-divinity (unknown alike 
to Scripture and primitive antiquity) which has prevailed ever since 
the Reformation, and (although on the decline) still prevails among 
“ protestants.” It is one of the leading tenets of this system of belief, 
that preaching is the great,—we had almost said, the only—engine for 
the advancement of Curist’s kingdom, and the renewal or (in popu- 
lar language) the “conversion” of the souls of men. Far different 
(to judge from their proceedings) was the doctrine of the primitive 
believers, and of our English reformers, who professed to walk meekly 
in the “old paths” of “ antiquity,”’ universality, and consent. They 
did not make that the house of preaching which Scripture calls the 
“ House of Prayer.” When we refer to the practice of the church, 
as recorded in the Acts of the holy apostles, we find that prayer and 
the blessed sacraments occupied the position which is awarded to 
preaching by modern spiritualism. Thus, in the first mention of the 
conduct of the disciples after the day of Pentecost, it is said (not that 
they congregated to hear sermons, but) that they continued steadfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, and in breaking of bread (the 
B. Eucharist) and in prayers. Again, in the thirtieth chapter, we read 
of “ certain prophets and teachers” who were in the church at Antioch, 
who “ ministered to the Loro and fasted.’ Nothing is said of their 
preaching to the Christian converts. Again, when St. Paul, coming to 
Ephesus during one of his apostolic journeys, met certain disciples, his 
first inquiry was, “ Have ye received the HOLY GHosT?” And, on 
their replying that they had not so much as heard whether there was 
any HOLY GHosT, he asked them whether they had not partaken of 
Christian baptism, (a proof, by the way, that he considered this and 
his former question synonymous,) and, on learning to the contrary, he 
gave them entrance, by baptism, into the Christian household. Bap- 
tism, and not preaching, was the instrument he made use of for their 
admission to gospel privileges. Let one other example suffice. In 
the twentieth chapter of the Acts, it is recorded that on the eve of St. 
Paul's departure from Troas, he addressed the disciples at such length, 
that a young man named Eutychus, having fallen, when asleep, from 
the third loft of the upper chamber where they were gathered to- 
gether, was taken up dead. Apart from the context in which it 
stands, this fact would certainly militate against the statement it is 
brought forward to establish ; but on reading the preceding verses, we 
find that the event took place on the first day of the week, when the 
disciples came together (that is, were in the habit of meeting) to 
“break bread,” to receive the holy communion, and that St. Paul 
had availed himself of that opportunity to give them his parting admo- 
nitions. They did not come together to hear St. Paul, although, on 
this occasion, his address accompanied their worship. His sermon 
arose out of their assembling to “ break bread,” and not their celebra- 
tion of the eucharist out of their meeting to hear St. Paul preach. 
According to modern notions, this order should surely have been 
reversed. This last instance, perhaps, more clearly than any of the 
others, shews what, as respects the matter under our consideration, 
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was the practice and feeling of the first Christians, The great object 
of their assembling, and to which all other portions of their worship 
were made subservient, was to “break bread”—to offer the comme- 
morative sacrifice of the new law. That this was the case at Troas 
is apparent at first sight, and if there were no other proof that such 
was the universal custom, the narrative we have been considering 
would, we think, be sufficient to demonstrate it; for it is observable 
that no comment is made, and the very silence maintained proves the 
catholicity of the practice. The narrator appears to assume that every 
Christian would know the practice to be general.* 

In the age immediately subsequent to the apostolic, the ancient 
ecclesiastical writers, to whom we are indebted for our information re- 
specting the ritual of the early believers, assure us that while the 
sermon was not excluded,t the holy eucharist was always celebrated 
in their daily and weekly assemblies, and that this, with its accom- 
panying liturgy, formed the principal part of their public services. 
Bishop Sparrow observes, (in his Rationale, pp. 274—6. Edit. 1668,) 
“In the primitive church, while Christians continued in their strength 
of faith and devotion, they did communicate every day. This 
custom continued in Africa till St. Cyprian’s time, Orat. Dom. We 
daily receive the eucharist, for to be our food of salvation, And after 
him till St. Augustine's time. Hp. 23, ad Bonifac. Insomuch as 
these words in our Lord’s prayer, ‘ Give us this day our daily bread,’ 
they interpreted of the eucharist, as being daily to be celebrated .. . 
St. Chrysostom tells us that in his time, in every meeting or congrega- 
tion of the church, the healthful mysteries of the euchavist are celebrated. 
Hom. 26, in Matt.”’ Justin Martyr’s account, in his Second Apology, 
of the Worship of the Primitive Believers, is well known. 

That our English reformers were anxious to follow the ancient 
pattern in the worship of the sanctuary, appears from their design (as 
exhibited in the Prayer Book) that the holy communion should be 
administered on all Sundays and festivals at the least, from their in- 


junction that the morning and evening prayers of the church should 


be daily offered, while nothing is said about daily preaching, and from 
the space allotted (in imitation of the ancient model) to those prayers, 
much of which (had they acknowledged the modern theory) would 
assuredly have been devoted to the sermon. The puritans, in Eliza- 
beth’s time, objected “ That as ‘the devil under colour of long prayer 
drave preaching out of the church’ heretofore, so we ‘ in appointing so 
long time of prayers and reading, whereby the less can be spent in 
preaching, maintain an unpreaching ministry.’ ’’ (Eccl. Pol. v. xxxii. 3.) 


ee 


* See a Sermon by Rev. Pelham Maitland on “ Primitive and Modern Commu- 
nion Compared,” where the above arguments are urged with great clearness and 
power. 


+t Sermons, however, were not delivered in all churches. According to Sozomen 
there were no sermons or exhortations delivered in the Roman church in the 
fifth century. Leo, Bishop of Rome in the fifth century, appears to have 
been the only bishop who preached in t''e Roman church for many centuries ; and 
it is said that none of his successors, until the time of Pius the Fifth, five hundred 
years afterwards, imitated his example. See Palmer’s Origines Liturgies, ii. 59. 
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Hooker's remarks on this objection are so apposite that we cannot for- 
ear quoting the follow ine _-_— 


“In case our pravers being made at their full length did necessarily entorce 
sermons to be the shorter, yet neither were this to uphold and maintain an 
‘unpreaching ministry,’ unless we will say that those ancient Fathers, Chrys- 
ostom, Augustine, Leo, and the rest, w hose homilies in that consideration were 
shorter for the most part than our sermons are, did then not preach when thei 
speeches were not long. The necessity of shortness causeth men to cut off im- 
pertinent discourses, and to comprise much matter in few words.”.— bid. 


The length of the prayers is often, indeed, at the present time, felt 
and acknowle dyed as a grievance by such of the disciples of the new 
school of theology as have not gone over to the dissenters. Attempts 
have been mi ade to procure their curtailment on the very ground: 
the old puritan plea—that they interfere with the exercises of the 
pulpit. We may here observe, as further indicating the opinion of 
he reformers as to the comparative value of prayers and sermons, 
that while (as we have seen) they provided for the dai/y matin and 
vesper ahiatios of the former, they gave no direction, even on 
Sundays, for more than one sermon, Thus much, then, concer 
ing the amphed opinion and practice of the primitive chureh and 
our * Anglican Fathers” in regard to the importance and place of the 
ordinance of preaching. ‘They evidently did not attach so great a 
value to it as to “ disparage prayer and sacraments in comparison’ — 
they did not consider it the most powerful: means of promoting 
religion. 


In answer to the foregoing observations, it may, perhaps, be ob- 


jected that there are some parts of the New Testament which sanc- 


tion the opposite doctrine. ‘That St. Paul, for —— affirms that 
Christ sent him “not to baptize, but to preach the gospel ; <3 Cow i. 
173) “that it pleased Gop, by the foolishness of vineditinn lo suve 
them that believe,” (v. 213) that “faith cometh by hearing,” 
(Rom. x. 173) and the like. All these passages, however, have an 
especial reference to the Gentiles, and the manner of thetr conversion. 
It is self-evident that persons who are entirely ignorant of Christianity, 
can ouly be made acquainted with it, in the first instance, by meats 
of oral instruction, Such, at all events, is the testimony of the 
apostle, (Rom, x. 14, 15.) ‘This, and the before cited Scriptures, 
condemn the attempt to convert the heathen by hook societies, apart 
from the church's teaching; but they give no countenance to the 
modern estimate of preaching. In reference also to the first quoted 
text, it is to be observed that St. Paul was expressly ordained to he 
the apostle of the Gentiles, and as such, his mission was obviously 
primarily to dstruct the outeast nations, although, as we have seen, 
he was in no wise regardless of the “laver of regeneration.” But 
while we endeavour to lower the exaggerated estimation ino which 
sermons are held by the moderns, let it not be supposed that we would 
lessen, In any the least degree, the due Importance and value of 
hes oe ‘That, indeed, would be as creat an error as theirs who 
disparage prayer and the holy sacraments Preaching, however, 
COUIDPTises a Vast deal more than the de livery of written or extempoe 
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raneous “cliscourses.” When our blessed rkeDEEMER commissioned 
his apostles and their successors to make disciples of all nations, he 
committed to his chureh authority to teach his religion. Accordingly, 
every part of her ministration is ad in a vreater ora less degree, 
ope nly or by implication, by word or by action, to accomplish this 
sacred purpose. The public re sien of Scripture is a preaching of 
Gov’s word. Baptism and the Lord's Supper, again, are in the lan- 
guage of St. Augustine, “Symbols of truth,” and proclaim, with a 
might far surpassing human eloquence, the original corruption of our 
nature; the need of the cleansing, preventing, and assisting grace of 
the HOLY SPIRIT; and the tenet of the Saviour's mediation. Preach- 
ing, likewise, (in its modern restricted sense) forms a considerable part 
of the church’s means of instruction ; and not only is it (in common 
with the other institutes of the church) of a sacramental nature—it is 
a divine ordinance ; a channel of grace to the soul. ‘To believe this 
concerning it, is to honour it more highly than they do on whom we 
have been dilating. ‘They value a sermon in, proportion to the powers 
employed in its delivery. loquence of speech, warmth of manner, 
and the other components of oratory are, in their estimation, the 
means of promoting the gospel. They look to the human instrument, 
to man rather than to Gop. Primitive Christianity holds, on the 
contrary, that the beneficial effects of preaching are not to be referred 
to the eloquence or persuasion, or even the character of the speaker, 
but to his divine commission and authorily. It maintains that, in all 
Causes, even though the divine Inessage be ever so well, or so badly Ol 
impertectly conveyed, the benediction which preaching is designed to 
confer does not depend on the preacher, but on the grace of Gop 
attending his own ordinance, and on the disposition and preparation 
of the hearers. 

As a divine ordinance, (even apart from its other advantages, ) 
preaching occupies a high place among the institutes of our religion. 
‘lo define its exact position would, peradventure, be to presume be- 
yond what is written. 

dJaptism and the holy eucharist, undoubtedly, hold a superior 
station, since, as we believe, “the divine power and the blessings of 
the atonement, especially, are, after some transcendental manner, 
present in those mysteries, according to the express promise of our 
Lorp.” It would also be to debar us from all the benefits which 
accrue from the ministration of the word to allow it to trespass upon 
the hallowed province of devotion. ‘Thus much, we think, may be 

safely affirmed by way of caution against the popular error respecting 
it. With this w arning fixed in our minds, we need not fear that we 
shall give to preaching an undue importance, Regard it, we as- 
suredly ought, as a precious and heavenly boon, designed for our 
growth in virtue, and wisdom, and holiness; and it should be our 
constant endeavour so to use this ordinance that it may accomplish in 
us the blessed and glorious design of its institution by the ALMIGHTY. 


Vou. XNIL—Jn’y, 1842 C 
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DISPOSAL OF HIGHER CHURCH PREFERMENT. 


( Continued from vol. xxi. p. 630. ) 


It has been the object of these papers, as stated in the first of the 
eries, to shew thatin former times, as a general rule, with such excep- 
tions only as tend rather to establish the rule, the disposal of the 
higher offices in the church was regarded as vested in the crown 
itself, not in the ministers of the crown; and, further, that, with the 
like exceptions, the chief spiritual rulers of the church were habitually 
consulted 1 such matters, The following anecdotes preserved 
Bishop Newton's Autobiogri aphy, give sad and str ange illustration ofa 
period when the ministers ofstate seemed well nigh to have sueceeded 
in getting into their own hands, to employ for political purposes, this 
which should ever have been regarde das a sacred prerogative of the 
sovereign, entrusted to him as the ap pointe «dl guardian of the church's 
sere. and to be administered with a single eye to her wellare— 
lor her “service,” not for dis. There was, indee “J, at the period in 
question, great reason to fear that the sovereign wohl l have bestowed 
on mere peomehiar favourites those spiritual dignities which his 
mninisters wished to turn to the purposes of his government ; and it is 
therefore the more devoutly to be acknowledged as the ordering of 
that divine Providence which, from age to age, has watched over the 
church, that, at such a time as that, there should have been reco- 
enised, as part of the established system, an “ ecclesiastical ministry,” 
suchas, we have seen, Was for many years in the hands of Bishop Gib- 
on. And the bishop's influence during 7 latter part of his spiritual 
administration, was greats strengthe ned by the change which took 
place at court, when, in the reign of George HL., Queen Caroline was 
us we have already seen, the means of raising to the bench some who 
were distinguished ornaments ef the church in the last century, and 
who did great service to the cause of Christian truth, at a time when 
if was exposed to more than ordinary danger. 


. Lockyer was a man of ingenuity and learning, had seen a great deal 
ot ee aa 1, and was a most pleasant and agreeable companion, Was one of 
Dr. Pearce’s* most intimate friends, and at his death bequeathed to him his 
hbrary, which was a good one... . Dr. Lockyer, in the former part of his 
life, was chaplain to the factory at Ilamburgh, from whence he went every 
year to visit the court at Ilanover; whereby he became very well known to 
the hing, George 1, who knew how to temper the cares of royalty with the 
pleasures of private life, and commonly invited six or eight of his friends 
pass the evening with him. Elis majesty, seeing Dr. Lockyer one day at 
conrt, spoke to the Duchess of Ancaster, who was almost always of the party, 
that she should ask Dr. Lockyer to come that evening. When the company 
met in the evening, Dr. Lockyer was not there, and the king asked the 
clue hye i if he h id not poke hn to him as he desired. ‘ Yes,’ she said, : but 
the doctor presents his humble duty to your majesty, and hopes your majesty 


(Dr. Zachary Pearce, afterwards Bishop of Rochester. | 
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will have the goodness to excuse him at present, for he is soliciting some pre- 
ferment from your ministers, and he fears it might be some obstacle to him, if 
it should be known that he had the honour of keeping such company.’ The 
king laughed very heartily, and said he believed he was in the right. Not 
many weeks afterwards Dr. I ockyer kissed the king’s hand for the deanery of 
Pete rborough ; ; and as he was raising himself from kneeling, the king inclined 
forwards, and with great good nature whispered in his ear, ‘ Well, now, 
doctor, you will not be afraid to come in an evening, | would have you come 
this evening. 

“Dr. Thomas, who died Bishop of Salisbury, . . . - having succeeded Dr. 
Lockyer both in the chaplainship at Hamburgh, and in the deanery of Peter- 
borough, it is not an improper sequel to relate the manner of his rise and pre- 
ferment, as he has himself been heard more than once to relate it. Dr. 
Thomas was accustomed, as well as Dr. Lockyer, to go from Ilambureh to 
pay his duty at Hanover every year that the king came over. After some 
time, the king (George 11.,) asked him whether, if he could obtain any pre- 
ferment from the crown, he would not gladly leave Hamburgh to settle in 
Kngland? Ile replied, that his majesty’s father had made him the like gra- 
cious offer, and he had declined it, because then there were several eminent 
merchants and factors who were very kind and liberal to him, and he lived 
among them much to his ease and satisfaction. But now the case was altered ; 
most of his old friends had died or were removed, a new race was springing 
up, and he should think himself very happy to return to England under his 
majesty’s patronage and protection. ‘Well,’ said the king, ‘ consider with 
yourself, and consult with my Lord Harrington, (who was the secretary then 
attending upon the king,) and he will let me know your wants and wishes.’ 
The next time the king saw him, he said ‘My Lord Harrington informs me 
that you desire to have one of the royal prebe nds; but if is not in my power to 
get you any such thing ; my ministers lay their hands upon them all, as necessary 
for my service ; but | will tell you what I will do for you; they do not much 
mind livings, and I will give you the first living that falls, and then I will 
make you one of my chaplains, and then the next time | come to Hanover, 
you shall come over with me as my chaplain, and then ifa prebend or deanery 

should happen to fall, you would have a good chance of succeeding to it, and 

this is the only way w herein I can procure any such thiag for you. Agreeably 
to this plan, Dr. Thomas returned to England, had the living of St. Vedast, 
loster Lane, was appointed one of the king's ¢ haplains, and, the spring ensuing, 
when the king was making preparations for Hanover, he sent word apie’ 
to Dr. Thomas to prepare himself, and to have every thing in readiness to be 
put on board such a day. Before he went, he thought it proper to w wit upon 
Bishop Gibson, who was then the ecclesiastical minister, and to acquaint him 
with the hine’s order. ‘ You go to Hanover ?’ said the bishop, fit cannot be ; 
Dr. Clagget isto go to Hanover: it was fixed and s ttled some time ago.” Dr. 
Thomas answered, that he had received his m: ijesty's express command, 
and should certainly obey it; and, accordingly, Dr. Thomas attended the 
king to Hanover, and not Dr. Clagget. It happened in the course of the 
summer that the deanery of Peterborough became vacant, and Dr. Thomas 
had the honour to kiss his majesty’s hand for it. At the same time, the Duke 
of Newcastle wrote to him from England that he had in a manner engaged 
that deanery to Dr. Newcomb, the master of St. John’s College, in Cambridge, 
and should be greatly obliged to Dr. Thormas if he would be so good as to 
wave his turn; the duke would certainly procure for him a better deanery, on 
the first residentiar yship of St. Paul's that should become vacant. Dr. Thoias 
Wrote in answer, that as the king had been graciously pleased to give hin 
the deanery, he could not with any deceney, o1 
Thiaye stv's favour, but his grace mivht vacate the 
better thing as soon as ever he pleased 


od manners, decline his 
deanery by viving hina a 


‘The following is rather a more extraordin ry story than the foregoing 
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but it is not sc well known and attested. It must rest upon the credit of the 

said Bishop Thomas, of Salisbury, who constantly affirmed that he had received 
it from undoubted authority. When Dr. Younger was abroad upon his travels, 
he passed some time atthe court of Hanover, where he was well received and 
esteemed by the Princess Sophia and her family, before ever they came into 
England. When George I. succeeded to the throne, Dr. Younger was dean 
of Salisbury, residentiary of St. Paul’s, and deputy clerk of the closet, in 
which station he had served under Queen Anne, and was continued unde: 
George I. The king was very glad to renew his acquaintance with him, and 
in the closet, as he stood waiting behind his chair, turned often and talked 
with him, and the more as Dr. Younger did, what few could do, converse with 
the king in high Dutch. The king used to call him his little dean, and was 
so condesc ending and gracious to him, that he was looked upon in some mea- 
sure as a favourite, and likely to rise to higher preferment. ‘This was by no 
means agreeable to the ministers; for Dr. Younger was reputed to be what 
they called a Tory; and a letter Ms office was sent to dismiss him, the king 
having no further occasion for his service. It was not long before the king 
missed him, and asked what was become of his little dean, that now he never 
saw him. It was answered that he was dead. ‘ Dead?’ said the king, ‘ I am 
sorry for it, for I meant to do something for him.’ This the ministers under- 
stood well cnough, and therefore had removed him out of the way. Such an 
imposition, one would think, could hardly have been put upon any prince. It 
was a bold stroke, even when the king was a stranger to our people and a 
stranger to our language ; but even then it did not escape detection. For, 
some time after, the king went a progress into the West of England, and 
among other places was at Salisbury, and in the cathedral there seeing the 
dean, he called him eagerly up to him and said, ‘ My little dean, | am glad to 
see you alive; they told me you were dead; but where hav e you been all this 
while, and what has prevented my seeing you as usual?’ He mentioned the 
letter of dismission which he had received, and said he thought it would ill 
become him after that to give his majesty any further trouble. ‘ Oh,’ said the 
king, warmly, ‘I perceive how this matter is; but... . you shall be the 
first bishop that I will make.’ But it happened that Dr. Younger, being 
advanced in years, died before any bishop, so that he never obtained the good 
effect of the king’s gracious intentions.’’* 
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SACRED POETRY. 


SONNETS. 
v. 
“* Martha received him into her house ; and she had a sister called Mary, who 
also sat at Jesus’ feet, and heard his word.”’"—~ Luke, x. 33—39 
Two sisters dwelt in Bethany. One spread 
The festal board with many a viand meet 
For welcoming to his accustomed seat 
The Lord of living streams, and heavenly bread. 
One sate and listened—for the words he said 
Enchained her, every accent falling sweet 
As that perfume she poured upon his feet, 
And dried with the bright honours of her head. 





* Life of Bishop Newton by himself, (Lives of Pocock, Pearce, Newton, and 
Skelton, vol, ii. pp RU—S87. ) 





SACRED POETRY. 2] 
Ancient of days! when henceforth, to the spring 
Of life, thyself, , a prisoned bird set free, 
To prove the bounding prowess of her wing, 
From this uneasy world thou callest me-— 
Oh, if not found, like Mary, listening, 
Like Martha, toiling, let thy servant be. 


VI. 


‘‘ For I have satiated the weary soul, and I have replenished every sorrowful soul. 
Upon this I awaked and beheld; and my sleep was sweet unto me.”—Jer. xxxi. 
25—26. 

THEN hath my soul been oft in weariness, 

Like theirs the streams of Babylon beside, 
When days of anguish followed nights denied 

Even slumber-borne oblivion of distress. 

Such woes her mortal tenement oppress ; 
Within unweaned affections, folly, pride, 
Love of the world in deep recesses hide ; 

And for a dying hour hoard bitterness. 

What accents told of heavenly solace near, 

To fill this cup of longings—to sustain 

The weary heart, the drooping soul to cheer, 
And from her soiled robe wash every stain ; 

Prophet! they fell upon my slumbering ear, 
Like thee, I w aked, —and sighed to sleep again. 


THE CHURCH WEATHERCOCK. 


Birp of the morn! full many a day, 
On yonder tapering spire, 

Thou hast caught the sun’s first rising ray, 
And the last of its fading fire. 

Could an angel of light so long remain, 
In exile from afar, 

He might rest where, over our rural fane, 
Thou shinest like a star. 


I love to see thee glitter still, 
In the deep blue vault above, 

When there stirs not a breeze on vale or hill 
The aspen leaf to move ; 

While true to the viewless spirits’ breath— 
For the wind thou watchest well, 

Like the bird of whom St. Matthew saith, 
He crew when Peter fell. 


But most I love thee, gallant cock, 
When clouds the heavens deform ; 
Thy foot so firm upon the rock, 

And thy breast against the storm. 
And, envy, when the wild winds pass, 
‘That make thee swerve and sway, 

Thy shoes of iron and of brass; 
For thy strength is as thy day. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





The Editor begs to remind his readers that he is not responsible for the opinions 
of his Correspondents. 





BISHOP JEWEL AND THE BRITISIT CRITIC.* 


‘* Est Eucharistia, sive Synaxis, sive Cana Dominica, nihil aliud quam Commemo- 
ratio, qua ii quise Christi morte et s; sanguine firmiter credunt Patri reconciliatos esse, 
hane vitalem mortem annunciant.”— Doctrine of Zuinglius, from Mr. Keble’s 


Hooker, vol. 2, p. 446, note. 

Sik,—In my original letter in February, I stated that my object was 
to examine that portion of the review in the British Critic which was 
connected with “the Apology” and “the Defence ;” and to that I 
have confined myself. I had three reasons for doing so:—1. That it 
was unpossible to re ply in your Ms igazine to an article of nearly fifty 
pages of objectionable m: itter. 2. The part I selected was tangible— 

a great advantage in all controversies. 3. If this part of the review 
which contained the sting, as affecting Jewel’s orthodoxy and moral 
character, was shewn to be false, the whole article was ‘disposed of, 
All this “IK. K.” knows very well, and therefore 1 consider this shift- 
ing of ground as a mere ruse. Let him shew that Bishop Jewel has 
not been misrepresented by the British Critic in the portion which 
I have selected, and then he may take ine where he will. 1 choose 
to remain where I am at prese ut, and to keep him to this portion. 

But what advantage would he gain from the other portions? 1 
never professed to consider Jewel as a martyr; all that Il have said is, 
that he had the character of being a good man, Neither is he con- 
sidered by the church of England to have been a man of such very 
uncommon piety as is attached to the word “saint,” and therefore a 
large shower of sneers falls very harmlessly to the ground (B.C. 
p. LS—I18); still, for all that, it does not follow that Bp. Jewel was, 
in the controverted points, a heretic, deceiver and falsifier. I admit 
that he fell; and yet [do not exult in it; T only say, “ God forbid 
that I should ever be subjected to the same ordeal.” But while 1 
admit that he fell, I deny that his “recantation was a sin, though a 
venial one.” (p. 16.) There is joy in the presence of the angels 
of God over one sinner that repenteth—and this was the outward 
sign. 

“ Willingly, in the pulpit, the next Lord's day, he used these words. 
‘It was my abject and cowardly mind, aud faint heart, that made my 
weak hand to commit this wickedness ;’ which, when he had uttered as 
well as he could for tears aud sighs, he applied himself in fervent 
prayer, first to Almighty God for his pardon, and afterwards to the 
church ; the whole auditory accompanying him with tears and sighs, 
and ever estee ming ; him the hore for his ingenuous repe ntance p 
they would (perhaps) have done if he had not fallen,” which is the 
natural effect of such conduct on human and Christian minds, But 
it seems that the wretched exiles were too quick in their forgiveness, 


The Editor regrets that he could not find room for this letter in the last Num- 
ber, as it was sent lu suflicient time , but press of matter excluded it. 
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They had, however, our Lord for an example. Once our Lord 
looked upon St. Peter, and that look went to the apostle’s innermost 
soul, and “ he went out and wept bitterly.” Aud the very first an- 
pouncement of the resurrection, by the angel, is accompanied with 
this command—* But go your way ; tell his disciples AND Peter that 
he goeth before you into Galilee.” Jewel ought, | suppose, to have 
done penance for twelve years, glad enough to escape with that; but 
St. Paul, as soon as he had heard of the Corinthian’s repentance, wrote 
to the church “to forgive him, and comfort him, lest, perhaps, be 
should be swallowed up by overmuch sorrow. Wherefore I beseech 
you, that ye would confirm your love towards him.” Such are the 
ways of God; how different often the ways of man! 

But to return to Jewel; he knew, it seems, nay, he was most inti- 
mate with Peter Martyr. [ admit it all; and sad to say, I should 
have been most glad of the acquaintance myself; and yet it would 
not follow that either he, Jewel, or I, had been Zuinglians, or de- 
ceivers and fulsifiers. But he treated lightly of vestments ; I adinit it 
all, and | think his views were a mistake in human nature, and that 
the “sticks” he speaks of wanted some clothing, though the extracts 
in the review do not, L think, accurately represent him.* Still he is 
not thereby a heretic, deceiver and falsifier. Nay, but— 


‘All the parts of the holy catholic system do hang together; if it be a 
delusion then, even surplices are sinful; if, on the other hand, it be a life 
giving ordinance of divine appointment, one vast sacrament (so to say) then 
even surplices are in their way essential. It is one or it is the other, it cannot 
be something between both. If surplices and the like be, as the moderate re- 
formers said, merely indifferent, if they do not indicate something real and 
divine, if they be not part of a system necessary lo keep up the true knowledge 
of (rod in an imperfect state, if they be not essential in their place, to the sacra- 
mental principle of the church, the principle of engaging the soul through the 
body in behalf of things divine; then, indeed, they are of the very esseace of 
formalism, and may truly be called in the language of Bishop Jewel ‘ theatri- 

cal.’ The essence of ‘ the theatrical’ is doing things for mere show, and this 
is precisely the course recommended by those who would have only just so 
much of external religion as is necessary towards conveying to the popular 
mind a semblance of decency and order. Such a course would be, at best, 








* e.g.—the last extract in page 21 is very obscure, and perverted by the sense 


which it appears to me the British Critic wishes to attach to the word comic, 
(comical.) Jewel means scenic. My idea of the passage is, *‘ They who take delight 
in such matters have determined, as I imagine, to use vestments on account of the 
extreme ignorance of the clergy, who are mere sticks, possessed neither of mind, 
learning, nor conduct; and therefore they give them a seenic dress tocommend then 
to the people, for there is no care for learning ; and since the true way is not taken 
to make an efficient clergy, they adopt this foolish one.” 

With respect to cxviiots mie. Jewel was a scholar anda gentleman, and writing 
in Latin, adopted a common Greek proverb to express his meaning (by metaphor ) 
of “a thorough work.” Mr, Le Bas, it seems, entering into Jewel's character, trans- 
lating, still retains the classical expression. ‘The writer in the British Critic, in his 
bitterness against Jewel, forgets Jewel and himself, and uses the vulgar language of 
the tap-room. Had Jewel partaken of such coarseness, he would himself have 
Latinized the Greek after that fashion. 

Your readers may feel assured that the British Critie contains all that is offen- 
sive in Jewel's private correspondence. No dirt could escape this writer's curious 
eye in such matters; be even finds what is not there, as many commentators have 
done, 
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one of pure formalism ; and as such unworthy and dangerous ; but it is more 
than this when it has a tendency, as beyond all doubt it has, to offend certain 
minds, and so to break the peace of the Christian society. If surplices be 
things merely indifferent, in that case never were persons more cruelly used than 
the puritans. For the puritans felt them in their consciences to be sinful; and 
it was preposterous to expect them to sacrifice an objection of this nature to a 
mere law of uniformity.” (B.C. p. 24.) 


How fortunate the puritans would have thought themselves could 
they have exchanged Hooker for this writer! There would have 
been no malicious attempt to conceal his works. 

[ can bave no object in replying to such remarks, they are the best 
defence of Jewel that I have seen; but [ will quote Hooker's obser- 
vations on this subject. (Vol. u. p. 161.) 


** The attire which the minister of God is by order to use at times of divine 
service, being but a matter of mere formality, yet such as for comeliness’ sake 
hath hitherto been judged, by the wiser sort of men, not unecessary, to concur 
with other sensible notes betokening the different kind or quality of persons 
and actions whereto it is tied; as we think not ourselves the holier because 
we use it, so neither should they, with whom no such thing is in use, think us 
therefore unholy because we submit ourselves unto that which, in a matter so 
indifferent, the wisdom of authority and law hath thought comely. To solemn 
actions of royalty and justice, their suitable ornaments are a beauty. Are 
they only in religion a stain?” 

And now, sir, | have alluded to the previous part of the critique, 
and what better is the position of the writer in the British Critie ? 
“KW.” has not thereby proved that Jewel outraged Scripture, held 
heretiwally on the sacraments, or falsified the fathers; and this is what 
he has to do, and I beg to keep him to these statements. Oh, yes, 
“WK. AK.” will say, “ he has been shewn to have been intimate with P. 
Martyr; but, at any rate, P. Martyr must first be proved to be a 
Zuinglian, aud— 


‘* Many reasons may be imagined why a Zuinglian should use catholic lan- 
guage, especially in Jewel's position, whose line was appealing to the fathers 
against Rome. Can any one reason be devised which could make a catholic 
minded person endure such language as Jewel adopts? ‘ M.” contents him- 
self with replying virtually that no man of honour or common sense could 
think the reviewer's conduct justifiable; but as to my argument in defence of 
it, he ts wholly silent. Yet surely the ground I took is very intelligible, and 
requires an answer. Archbishop Whately says somewhere that if a writer pub- 
lished fourteen volumes, in thirteen of which he spoke of Christianity, with the 
greatest submission and deference, and in the remaining one of which he as- 
sailed its authority, no one would have much doubt what his real opinions 


were. I repeat my challenge to “ M.’’ Let him read the extracts in the 
preface to Mr. Froude’s volume,” &c. 


And this is very gravely said, as if “K. Kk.” did not know that I 
denied any such discrepancy. Ilow can 1 be expected to account 
for that which I do not see? Oh, but there are such passages. 
Where ? let them be shewn and examined. What heand the British 
Critic have produced, T have shewn to be misrepresented ; and I have 
not been refuted; but Tam treated in this way— 

If [shew that Jewel’s language and opinions are opposed to Zuin- 
glianism, he says Jewel is not to be believed. 
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If I shew that the language which he adduces in support of his in- 
credulity be erroneously adduced, he pays no attention to me, but 
maintains his charge by equivocation. 

If 1 affirm that Jewel's doctrine is not Zuinglian, but the same with 
the church of England, he makes no reply to that, but writes as if 
there was no such doctrine; thereby insinuating that the church of 
Eugland is Zuinglian. 

‘This is a curious style of controversy. But 1 am directed to Mr. 
Fronde’s book, I have seen it since | wrote my last letter, and I 
believe that I may truly say that not only those passages already 
examined and exposed, but also most others on the controverted 
points, are all more or less unfair, I maintain that many are garbled 
and defective, conveying a different meaning in the extract from what 
they possess in their ‘place, or requiring explanation from their con- 
text; or ifany of them come not under these heads, then that they 
are substantially in conformity with the holy Seriptures and the 
early church, But offence is taken at Jewel's language, and it is 
maintained that his statements are to be disbelieved, because his 
manner of writing displeases these writers. ‘This is a very dan- 
gerous and unsatisfactory way of arguing. Before we blame a 
writer’s language, so as to de ny his statement, much is to be taken 
into account; we ought to know what caused it. ‘The same writer 
even will vary his style on the same subject, according as he is ad- 
dressing different parties, or has different objects in view; e.g., on 
Succession. Some of the instances published by Mr. Froude’s editor 
are unfair, since they relate to the papal claim of being successors to 
Peter's universal bishoprick, and such a claim of succession Jewel con- 
sidered too absurd for —— and met it by ridicule. 


And others 
are not directly on succession ; 


Jewel was not discussing the doctrine 
of suecession, but he was expressing his opinion of worthless bishops. 
lt must be remembered, since his words ‘are so rigidly examined, that 
his argument is against an extreme case, a positive ly doing of nothing ; . 
and | believe not so very uncommon a case in the continental papal 
countries during the preceding centuries. And on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that when Harding was trying to fasten upon 
him Wicliffe’s supposed doctrine, that ‘a bishop. in mortal sin is no 
bishop,” he distinctly denies it twice over in his works, and declares it 
to be an error which he defends not. Bad bishops with Jewel are 
bishops—they have the jurisdiction of bishops—the power of perform- 
ing episcopal duties ; and if they do not do those duties, still they are 
bishops, though but shadow 's of what they ought to be. And he said, 
considering what a bishop is required to be, ( see St. Paul's and St 
Peter's Ejpistles,) the bishop who does not perform any part of his 
duties “ought not, of right, once to be called a bishop, or so much as 
an elder. kor a bishop, as saith Augustine, is a name of labour and 
not of honour; that the man that seeketh to have pre-eminence and 
not to profit may understand himself to be no bis shop. "These are 
Augustine’s words, by which Jewel explained his meaning, and which 
Harding explains in this w ay,—that where two things, both of which 
are to be aflirmed, are compared, one of which is of greater importance 
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than the other, the one is denied in comparison of the other, which is 
exactly what | understand Jewel to mean; and Jewel says that he 
and Harding shall have no great contention about that. When, then, 
these “nothings” and “do nothings” were triumphantly contrasted 
with the pious and laborious reforined bishops, and proclaimed as the 
only true bishops, because they had succession as being in communion 
with Rome, a papal succession; Jewel replied, that the Knglish 
bishops bad succession also; the reformed bishops were as truly 
elected, consecrated, &c., as the papal; and that they besides exem- 
plified that something of “ more importance,” which Harding had 
spoken of, when explaining Augustine’s language, that they had not 
only possession of place, but also, and much rather, doctrine and dili- 
gence, all that was requisite to make eut the perfection of an indi- 
vidual bishop’s episcopal character. Where all things are important, 
it is dificult to say which is more important than another; but gene- 
rally in argument a writer exalts that for the defect of which he is 
blaming his opponent; more espectally Uf, as in the present case, it is 
that without which what his opponent has is apparently useless, 
while the converse cannot be said. Your readers will, | think, see that 
in all this there is nothing really disrespectful to succession; he is 
speaking in extreme contrast; he is not denying the necessity of suc- 
cession ; he affirms it; and both parties hadit. These, I think, were 
Jewel's opinions ; how far they agree with the opinions of the British 
Critic is of tritling importance, except so far as these are true, and I 
shall be curious to see how the holy Scriptures and the early church 
repudiate the bishop’s statemeuts, 

Again, his language on the sacraments is condemned, And if it 
can be shewn that he spoke disrespectlully of the sacraments of Christ, 
I will join with the British Critic in his condemnation. But it is the 
height of unfairness to apply the language which Jewel uses of the 
private mass to the sacrament of Christ; and conclude that, therefore, 
he denied the sacraments to be means of grace. He viewed the pri- 
vate mass as no sacrament, but a most wicked substitution for a divine 
sacrament. He not only saw, by its means, the people deprived of 
the grace of the Lord's Supper, but also the most deadly corruptions 
destroying the life of Christianity. He beheld it as a mart of priestly 
gains. Now, before Mr. Froude’s editors can have any right to apply 
Jewel's language concerning private mass to a sacrament of Christ, 
they must first shew that the private mass is a sacrament of Christ, 
and that Jewel knew it to be so. If it was not, but on the contrary, 
a most pernicious substitution for it, then, I say, that they are acting 
most unfairly towards Bishop Jewel’s memory by such an appli- 
cation, 

The same reasoning applies to Is expressions respecting priests and 
altars. It is all very easy to say that the consecrated elements are 
offered up to God as a commemorative sacrifice, and that the church 
catholic ever held it so. But I never saw it proved; and the evidence, 
to my mind, inclines the other way. [I consider it unscriptural and 
upprimitive. J wel thought so, too; although | think that he some- 
where says, that if it were divested of transubstantiation, it would be 
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no serious ground of quarrel. But when he saw before his eyes how 
awfully it was working under the doctrine of transubstantiation, he 
held it profaneness and idolatry. No wonder, then, that he does not 
spare it; but do not apply the ‘language which he used to what he con- 
sidered most profane and idolatrous, to what he considered most holy, 
and to be reverenced, and say that he denied the virtue of the latter. 
Whether he was right or wrong in his views, yet his language, when 
you are estimating his character and opinions, must be interpreted by 
his views. As to the manner in which he did it, we may each, without 
giving mutual offence, differ about it, according to our different casts 
of mind ; and yet few, 1 think, who, without prejudice, read through 
his 1500 close folio pages, and see the wretched sophistries and false. 
hoods of his opponent, will find much cause, perhaps none justly, for 
blame from us. But be this as it may, we ought not, in all fairness, 
because he adopts a different style from what we think we should 
have used in his place, or now use, in his overthrow of a corrupt sub- 
stitution, to argue that therefore he did not reverence the original, and 
denied its grace, which he is ever speaking of with reverence, and 
labouring to restore. A fairer deduction would be, that the more 
vehement that he was in his attack on the corruption, the deeper 
was his reverence for the original. 
And now let us take another view in reference to Archbishop 

W hateley’s expression, whom both the British Critic and “ Kk. Kk.” seem 
to appropriate to themselves ; and yet, I suspect, if Ll might take the 
liberty of using his grace’s name, that I should have him on my side. 
What Archbishop Whateley’s words really are, or how applied, | do 
not know; and | have at present but a limited access to books; but 
this I say, that the case put is not parallel with Jewel's case. Jewel 
inaintains, we will say, in thirteen volumes, the doctrine of the sacra- 
ments being means of grace, according to the church-of-Mngland view. 
(He knows no nonsense about pictures giving remission of sin, or the 
body and blood of the Lord.) Where, Lask, is the 14th volume, where 
he assails them, or denies that they are means of grace in the sense 
above stated? I will produce a passage where he calle it BLASPHEMY 
to say that they are merely significant. Jewel therefore is a character 
of most awful de ‘pravity if he is decei iving on such a subject; and yet, 
strange to say, this man was beloved and honoured by hie cotem- 
poraries ; and the church of Mngland, for three hundred years, has eve r 
held him in respect. There never was “ a catholic-minde d person” 
whose catholicity was so acute as to find him out until Mr. Froude 
made the discovery ; and his editors, unhappily, L think, for Mr. Froude’s 
memory, published it. Well, then, if Jewel never thus openly assails 
or denies this doctrine of the sacraments, still less would Archbishop 
W hateley accord with these writers in their real position, which is this :— 
Jewel, we will say, in the thirteen volumes, maintains the cliurch-of- 
engl and view fully; but in the fourteenth, he speaks of the sacraments 
partially, as significant and commemorative: what bathers and all 
writers do, and have dove, and which it is impossible for a writer not 
to do, who is discussing the sacraments. Ne passage is brought for- 
ward wherein he states them to be on/y significant aud commemorative. 
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All that can be shewn is, that he, as it were, in one volume, mentions 
only the outward sign, as suits his then purpose ; and yet these writers 
are maintaining, that because he, as it were, in this volume, only men- 
tions the sacraments as significant aud commemorative, which tn xno 
wise denies them to be means of grace also , that therefore he denied them 
to be means of grace; and therefore you may throw overboard the 
whole thirteen volumes, where he distinctly declares them to be so. 
What would Archbishop Whateley say to this logie ¢ 

Or what would Archbishop Whateley say to, or of a writer, who, 
when there are, as | stated, three ways ot viewing the sacraments 
acknowledged by all parties, quictly suppresses the second, and argues, 
that because Jewel did not hold the third, that therefore he held the 
first ?—p. 505 in your May Number. 

Or what would Archbishop Whateley say of a writer who, knowing 
that in sacramental language there are tivo seas:s of the word 
“give,” distinguished in my letter, in’ one of which Jewel held 
that the sacraments gave and worked, and the other, not—conceals it, 
and assumes that because Jewel did not hold it in one sense, he there- 
fore held it in none; and, consequently, that he only held ‘the sacra- 
ments for signilicant, which he had called blasphemy ?—p. 506. 

Or what would Are hbishop Whateley say of a writer who, when I 
had corrected a misrepresentation of his own, in fastening upon Jewel 
a denial of any real presence, when, in fact, Jewel was only denying 
transubstantiation,—which transubstantiation | then and there -alled, 
with Jewel, a marvellous horrible heresy—turns round upon me, and 
charges me with going counter to ouR catechism? © K. k.,’”’ I sup- 
pose, forgot that he was personating a member of the church of 
lngland, and referred to the Trent Catechism.—p. 508, 

Your readers may now imagine the grounds on which I have re- 
plied to “Kk. K.’s” letter. Tt is because I know how carelessly per- 
sons read that | have continued the vindication. 

In any matters wherein Jewel is faulty, what he said of Wicliffe I 
say of him. LU defend him not; only, before he is condemned, I wish 
to have the charge fully proved. Jewel is dead. 

In recurring to the three principal charges against him, I must be 
brief; and more than that is not necessary. 

Of the first charge, that Jewel outr: ageously perverted Matt. xxiii. 

there is nosupport. Inthe early parts, what « K, K.” saya is hc 
and he so misrepresents the subject by his assertions, and b 'y what 
Archbis shop Whateley might call “the fallacy of tantamounts,”’ that it 
would require more space than it is worth w hile to analyze and expose. 
In the latter part, where he is really giving Harding’s argument, the 
charge seems to disappear in a charge of improper language on sue- 
cession, which | have already rephed to. It “ K.K.” writes again, I 
only ask him to do what I have done—simply put down the extract 
given in the British Critic, and shew trom the words actual/y used by 
Jewel, in reference to Harding’s reply, that he was Outrage ously per 
verting Scripture. Let there be no “ explhteitly :” Archbis ho pw hatele’ \ 
will not approve of that. And let bum reserve tor a separate letter any 
attack upon my errors. 1 will reply to him. 
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Whether © Kk. Wk.” was referring to the third verse or not, | refer 
your readers to his argument, and to the place in Jewel where the 
words of his note are to be Sones and leave them to judge, 

I never denied that Jewel had not said in words that a bad bishop 
was no bishop; but | demed that he used them otherwise than as the 
tathers had used them before him. All that can be brought against 
Jewel is believed to the letter. His oath is not taken in his favour. 

On the second head there is no reply to my serious charge of sup- 
pression, nor any reply to my refutation of the three first quotations, 
except an unfair statement, and a sophistry. 

“St. Augustine having said that sacraments give salvation,” (which 
Augustine did not say), “ Jewel says that he meant that they teach 
it,” (which Jewel did not say ; the fallacy of tantamounts is at work 
here ;)—“1.e., if words have any sense, that he did not mean that they 


give it. Would he have so written if he had thought that they give 


it?’ (Here is employed the fallacy of equivocation. ) 

«K.K.” totally suppresses the argument between Jewel and 
Harding—totally suppresses that it is a contrast between the Old and 
New Testament sacraments which Augustine is making; out of which 
Harding is trying to extract the papal doctrine, while Jewel considered 
Augustine to refer to quite a different subjeet.—See my statement in 
your April Number, p. 404. He suppresses all this, and writes as if 
the question between them simply was, Do sacraments give salvation # 
and that Jewel had replied, No, no sense; they only teach it. | 
refer your readers to Hooker, vol. ili. p. 108, on the sense of the words 
* give” and * work.” 

To confirm the idea that Jewel is right in his interpretation of 
Augustine’s words, I will add two passages from Augustine, quoted by 
Jewel :—“In the sacrifices of the Old Law, it was signified under a 
figure what thing should be given to us; in the Lord's Supper, is plainly 
taught, what has been already given to us.” —p. 339. «The law and 
the prophets had sacraments foretelling a future thing: our sacra- 
ments teach that that thing has come, which those taught, would come.” 
—p. 345. 

We are then told that those words, “we are really and corporally 
united unto Christ, not only by the mysteries of the Holy Supper, 
but also by faith, by baptism, by the Spirit of God, by love, aad 
by other ways,” were quoted to shew how little his use of such 
phrases in other places, as “corporally united,” proved him to hold 

catholic doctrine; that these words were a proof of the principal count 
of the indictment against him—viz., that he tried to represent the 
Fathers as involved in the same heresies with himself, and to shew how 
miserably unfaithful a representative of patristic theology was Bishop 
Jewel. Indeed, I hope that this proof fails, 

Harding was arguing, from such language as incorporution with 
Christ applied to the Eucharist, for the doctrine of transubstantiation. 
The substance of Jewel's reply is, that that by no means follows, since 
they used that language where transubstantiation was out of the ques- 
tion, [sincerely hope that in this statement he is not “ a miserably 
unfaithful representative of patristic theology.” Or do the Fathers 
indeed mean that the water of baptism is transubstantiated, and that 
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love and faith are transubstantiated, or that the Spirit of Cod is 
transubstantiated > Is this “ a faithful representation of patristic 
theology?” 

We then have the charge of Zuinglianism brought against 
my statement of Calvin's doctrine respecting the necessity of the 
material elements, that “ they were an accommodation to human 
necessities, and that if these were removed, the outward elements 
would be no longer necessary.’’ “ In fact,” says “IK. k.,” (here is the 
fallacy of tantamounts again,) “ that they were means of grace, as being 
significant and commemorative, and not otherwise.’ ‘This is not a sub- 
stitution which Archbishop Whateley would approve of, as your 
readers 1hity easily see. it does not follow that because Calvin 
thought that, as long as we are in material bodies, that we shall need 
a material sacrament, he therefore denied that there was any grace 
communicated with that material sacrament, particularly as he was at 
the time affirming the direct contrary. As to the language I used, it 
was the language of some Tathers, and of “OUR catechism.’—De 
Sac. xiii. |. 

Why he has put in italics éndissolubly bound together he does not 
say. On the third head, where he had to shew that Chrysostom was 
understated, he produces nothing. How comes it that out of eight 
very thick foho volumes of Greek, a very shower of proofs are not 
poured down upon me? ‘The doctrine of the priest ¢onlerring God's 
absolution Was so clear in that century, (however unenlightened the 
previous ones were,) that it cannot fail of being found ererywhere. 
Hlere, at least, Chrysostom, although (as the British Critic assures us) 
he acted especially upon al the discipline of reserve,” (what astonish- 
ment such a statement would have caused at Constantinople !) but 
here it least he would he were served, The penitential discipline was 
quite thrown open; and yet, strange to say, the only proof produced 
is a passage which says the priest assisted the sinesick soul by In 
prayers. Although Chrysostom may now and then speak, as “hy. Wk.” 
suys, somewhat bombastically, he held no such doctrine as “ WK. Wes.” 
“ROW has trusted too much to his © w riters,”’ 

I said myself, in substance, that «Loven meant a delegated power, 
but demred that in itself the word expressed any ws vers oreat strength,’ 
which “KAW.” was assuming, to introduce by it lis doetrine of 
absolution. It was that which Ll was combating. My statement of 
Chrysoston’s usage overthrew his theory immediately, which he 
cannot relate. 


Iwill now sav a word or two upon the conclusion, which | consider 
the merest subterfuge. These writers cannot maintain their charges 


and they wisli fo chanae the ground, | ai therelore charged with 
carping and cavilling, though nothing, | think, ean less express my 
conduct, TP have applied my criticism to, 1 repeat, the stig of the 
Whole review Let them prove the trath of the allegations in the 
British Crite, which T demed, and Tam beaten. But it is quite 
absurd to ¢ Ypect that Tam to shew—J. the OpiNatis of the bather 

?. of the continental reformers - and, 3. Jewel's Where am I to do 
itr) How many volumes is it to be comprised in? 


> . 
Besidi s, if is riot uf all Hhecessu4ryv., 


We are not called upon for any 
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such laboured vindication, Jewel's orthodoxy and moral character 
are undoubted. All we have to do is, to defend him from charges 
which may from time to time be made against him—the fate of all 
great men—and which are easily exposed ; or if not, are not of such 
a nature as to injure his memory. No doubt, his present traducers 
would wish to have it believed that there exists such a necessity ; and 
it is part of their system so torepresent it; but it isnot the case. And 
| consider “ K. K's” observations as the merest subterfuge. 
Yours, obediently, M. 





BECKET, NEWBOROUGH, AND JEWEL. 


Sirn,—Your correspondent “ M.,” who speaks of supplying my 
omissions, having himself omitted to refer to the only point of history 
to which T begged his attention, [do not feel called upon to follow 
him to other points on which [expressed no opinion, and on which it 
was Ho purpose of mine to write. Whether the church was or was 
not in such a state as he would prove, at the time of Archbishop 
Becket, is altogether a distinct question from that which T proposed— 
viz., Whether the king was likely to have mended matters, if he had 
been suffered to proceed without opposition from the archbishop, or 
whether the church had reason to fear and to suspect his motives. 
Did the prince who made it his practice to keep the church without 
bishops, to tarn the revenues of their sees to fiscal purposes, or settle 
them Oli his bastard SOLS, take the most direct and obvious Wily of re- 
forming the abuses of his time in sacred things? T find in’ Heylin’s 
Catalogue of Prelates the following Instances, all occurring, | believe, 
in the reign of Henry Il. — 


Canterbury, vacant from Aww. P17 1—1173, two years and five mouths 
Bath and Wells...) .) 6D 165—1 174, nine years. 


RVs ct eee oe See five years. 
Oe ae . »« « UGG § 186, fourteen years. 
Lichfield ae. 1 1S4—1 186, two years. 
Lincoln ; a ; LL66—LISS, seventeen years. 
Salisbury .. ~ . «+ TES4—I 188, four years. 
Winchester o « eo « See. fee year: 

York - « « « « « « JESI—TMDE, ten years. 


It may suffice for those who like to save themselves the trouble of 
inquiry, and prefer following common popular statements, to overlook 
these hicts : but if, as Sir lerancis Burdett once sd, a conscience hay 
be suspected whieh is pleaded to save the pocket, much more one 
wh ch Was pretended to fill the exchequer, 

The next point is bat a trifle; for it concerns no liportant luct 
iu history whether the historian was of Newbury or Newborough. 
Bata writer who prides himself on possessing means of aecess to this 
rare volume,—a treasure which he seems to think demed to other 
readers of the British Maeazine,—should at least have examined it 
betore he rejected iny correction, to ascertaill which of the two names 
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properly helones to its author. It he had looked ho further than 
book 1. chap. 15, he would have found the historian deseribing the 
church in whieh he bad been fostered from childhood as distant only 
one mile from Byland abbey, a latitude which can hardly belong to 
Newbury, a name belonging only toa town in Berkshire. That some 
well-informed writers, as Llooker, Kecl. Pol. vii. 1, and Mr. Maitland, 
should have misspelt the name, or followed custom in spelling it, in a 
casual quotation, is nothing strange ; but it was “ ML’s” duty, when he 
had the mistake pointed out, to have done something more than re- 
assert it without further examination, A reference to Tanner's Notitia 
Monastica, Yorkshire, Ixxxvi., will satisfy any inquirer as to the name 
und character of the religious house of which Neubrigensis was an 
inmate. 

I have declined all intention of attack on the memory of Bishop 
Jewel, and of defending the writer in the British Critic. 
markable that in the great controversy of the seventeenth century the 
Puritans cited Jewel as a witness on their side against EXpiscopacy, a 
inserting in a passage quoted from Jerome, « 


sa\ 


But it is re- 


vw adding to it, where i 
. that a bishop is above a priest by Custom of the chureh, the 
words, “but not by the authority of Scripture.’ ay fe nce, il. 3, o: The 
i ition for the Prelates briefly examined, &e. OA 1, )). 1}. If Jewel 
has said this, no one, T suppose, will maintain it to be consistent with 
the Prayer-book Nor is it strange, when the Puritans have claimed 
him as a patron of theirs, if those who abhor puritanism, and yet have 
formed the same judgment of him, should speak strongly in expressing 
their aversion. 

To return to the accusation of Jewel's « 
Becket, that his purpose in resisting the king was “ wilfully to main- 
tain the manifest wickedness of the cle rey,” LT shall ve nture to consider 
that  M.” has abandoned his defence of it; for certainly it cannot be 
upheld with such concessions as he has made in p. 630. If he would 
continue his version of the chapter in Newborough, he would enable 
the readers, whose interest he consults, to see a little more clearly 
with what equitable measures Henry proceeded “to root out the 
wickedness” in Becket’s prosecution and banishment. But T shall not 
do this; for Ido not beheve that forty-nine out of fifty who read the 
British Magazine are ignorant of either the historians of Itngland or the 
writings of Jewel, [tis enough for me to act the part of an 


INDEX. 


HIEROGLYPHICS, 


Sir,— The long letter which Monsieur Portal has addressed to vou 
contains much Key ptian learning, in which he needed not to insinuate 


his own proficiency, and my slender attainments ; 


us lam ve ry ready 
to ac ‘knowle dge both. 


But all this di isplay of inge nuity is irrelevant, 
and no better than so much dust thrown in. the eves 
is not a large 


itt his Cul 


The question 
and discursive, but a short and plain one. Swedenborg, 
respondential works, (which formed the second class, in ordei 


igainst the memory of 
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of time, of his mystical works,) pretended to a supreme divine revela- 
tion, superseding or completing Christ's, and being in truth His second 
advent. But in those correspondencies which touch upon points of 
extraneous knowledge or science, he spoke within the existing bounds 
of knowledge, and anticipated no discoveries. His tellures in universo 
were the old and known planets, and those which astronomy has added 
were unknown to him. Vegetable physiologists of this day would 
probably repudiate the doctrines in ‘True Chr. Rel, No. 585, though 
those of his day might tolerate them. So he spoke of the hierogly- 
phics in the language of his own day, according to its prevailing 
opinion, and in a sense now ascertained to be mistaken, but then as- 
sumed as undoubted. He regarded them as emblems, allegorically 
representing things, and intelligible to the reader by means of his skill 
in allegorical hermeneusis ; intelligible, in short, tothe initiated. And 
he had no idea that they were a mode of writing, expressive of the 
parts of the human voice; viz., of single letters and entire words ; 
emblematic of nothing, because expressive of anything which you might 
choose to write; and intelligible by no other initiation than learning 
to read the character. That he so thought is apparent, negatively, 
from his throwing none of that light on the subject, which he must 
have done had he possessed any revealed knowledge of the case ; and 
positively, from sufficiently distinct avowals of his meaning. ‘That 
“Swedenborg nowhere says that the Hgyptian system of writing solely 
rests upon a series of symbols,” is a remark of admirable simplicity 
and truth. Verily he does not, for he is not aware that the Mgyp- 
tians had a “system of writing” composed of hieroglyphics, and an- 
other derived from them, Otherwise, | should think, he did pretty 
early say it. The Egyptians had the representatives and significa- 
lives of the ancient church; hieroglyphica Egyptiornm non aliud 
sunt, per illa enim significabant spiritualia. Arcana, 7497, ‘The 
assertion that, “when he speaks of hieroglyphics, he particularly 
applies this word to the representations of statuary or sculpture, and 
of the painting of anaglyphs,” is improbable, and at variance with the 
common way of speaking, and appears to me to be unsupported by 
anything contained in any of the passages referred to. But, were it 
as true as it is unfounded, it were not the remark of a discreet advo- 
cate. For if Swedenborg considered the hieroglyphics, properly so 
called, so far homogeneous with the sculptures and paintings that re- 
present the gods in their various forms, and with their various 
emblems, as to be classed all under. one appellation, he must have 
been holding precisely the opinion that was then in vogue and is here 
imputed to him. But I repeat, that I can discover no foundation for 
this infelicitous remark. 

The method of defence resorted to is, perhaps, the only one which 
the unfavourable nature of the case admits. An opinion has been 
propounded by at least two most eminent Mgyptologians, that there 
Was once a time in remote antiquity, when the Mgyptians did not use 
hieroglyphies for a notation of letters, but only of words, and also that 
the signs then used to note words were all of that similitadinary or 
allegorical character which is now distinguished as the symbolic. The 
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obvious and grave objections to such an hypothesis are here imma- 
terial ; let it suffice that some great authorities believe it to have been 
so. We are now told that Baron Swedenborg did not allude to hiero- 
glyphics, such as exist, and such as we see and know of; but to these 
supposed hieroglyphics of an earlier cycle, anterior to the date of the 
Mosaic Pharaohs, of which the monuments are lost or yet undis- 
covered, and which were only known to him by revelation, and since 
conjectured by a few modern critics. In brief, when he said hierogly- 
phics, he did not mean what others understood by them, but some- 
thing else. “Swedenborg refers to their origin.” If that means, 
not their original time, but an original form and state, quite different 
from their existing state, it is not correct; even admitting, for the 
moment, that it is really relevant. The change for the worse, to 
which he alludes in various places, is the corruption of religious doc- 
trine, and the introduction of idolatrous superstitions ; in effect, either 
a change in the ideas emblematized, or in the mode of using those 
ideas, but not in the hierogrammatic method of designing emblems. 
He repeatedly speaks of his own notion concerning the hieroglyphics 
as being the same as was then generally believed, and accounted a 
notorious truth, though really erroneous. This he intimates by the 
very significant word constat; “ If you otherwise doubt of these things, 
you all know how the case of the hieroglyphics stood.” His words 
also substantiate, that the now extant and Pharaonic scheme of sacred 
characters, and not any lost and obsolete scheme of them, is that 
whereof he treats. That they practised magic (he says), constare 
potest ab hieroglyphicis Egyptiorum, quibus etiam in sacris utebantur, 
nam per illa significabant spiritualia. Arcana, 6692. Many repre- 
sentatives of the ancient church remained in Egypt, ut constat per 
hieroglyphica. Ibid, 6917. They knew the correspondencies, ut 
evidenter constare potest ab illorum hieroglyphicis, quee erant imagines 
rerum naturalium que representabant spiritualia, 7926. The in- 
ternal sense existed among the Chaldees, Assyrians, Egyptians, Arabs, 
and Greeks, in quorum libris, emblematibus, et hieroglyphicis, adhuc 
talia offenduntur. Ibid. 9011. Hieroglyphica non aliud sunt. Ibid. 
7497. Will any man for an instant believe that these things were 
said of a system unknown and undreamt of in his day, and (supposing 
it once existed) undiscovered even to this day ? It is a perfectly wild 
and incredible distortion of his meaning, resorted to merely in order to 
bolster up his failing credit. 

But, after all, it is but irrelevant matter, and can serve no better 
purpose than to perplex ard obscure the point at issue. For, as 
regards that point, a system of word-signs or verbal phonetics does 
not differ from a system of letter-signs or elementary phonetics. 
And it is immaterial to that point, whether the word-signs were all 
selected upon a scheme of allegories and fancied similitudes, or upon 
some other scheme, or upon a variety of principles, or upon no 
scheme at all and in an arbitrary manner. It is far more convenient 
to have twenty-four characters, than to have as many characters, or 
nearly so, as you have words. But in either case it is writing, a 
general mode of introducing sounds to the eye, or committing human 
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language to paper. It is used to emblematize no principles, no ideas, 
no topics, simply because it is used to express anything on any topic 
—the achievements of kings, the name and profession of a mummy 
corpse, or whatever else you will. It is, in its effect, just an alphabet ; 
not, indeed, in the etymon from Alpha and Beta; but in the sense in 
which we say the Chinese alphabet. But it is manifest that Mr. Swe- 
denborg was not describing a written character of general application, 
but a system of religious symbols, conveying the deepest mysteries of 
pantheism, to those who possessed “the science of correspondencies, 
or key to the allegory, and to those only. For if it were otherwise, 
much that he says of the analogy between it and his theory of alle. 
gorical hermeneusis would be either quite false or absurdly exagge- 
rated. It would be absurd to say, that the later Egyptians manifestly 
practised the occult arts, because the word-signs of their written cha- 
racter had, in the remotest antiquity, been selected on account of ideal 
similitudes ; and scarcely less so, to affirm on the same grounds that 
their hieroglyphies were nil aliud than the correspondenci ies of the 
primitive church. Moreover, he again and again declares, that per 
illa significabant spiritualia. It i is false that “he refers to their origin.” 
He refers to their use: which he defines to have been significare and 
repreesentare spiritualia. But the Egyptian characters (whether sym- 
bolic word-signs, in some conjectural antiquity, or letter-signs inter- 
spersed with various sorts of word-signs, as we now have them) would 
signify spirituals, when you wrote a sermon; facts, when you wrote 
a narrative ; or any other matters, as the case might require ; as the 
Chinese characters are applied to all purposes, though supposed to 
have had a pictorial origin. It would be surprising to hear any man 
professing to believe, that this writer is speaking of a signification of 
things spiritual, mere ely as a sermon in Chinese is signified by the cha- 
racters of that language. He is avowing an opinion now obsolete, 
and of which the falsehood is not corrected or really mitigated, even 
by adopting the suppositions of Champollion and Dr. Lepsius. 
Language consists of words connected by grammar, and having 
their march or procession according to its more or less perfect rules. 
As human language is, so are the characters which represent that 
language to the eye. Their connexion and march is, and can only 
be, grammatical ; though, in certain modes of writing, that connexion 
is de *monstrated far less perfectly than in others. But in a mystical 
notation, where the signs are not intended to represent human lan- 
guage, but to represent ideas and truths, their connexion and march 
is not grammatical, but mystical; that is, it consists of metaphysical 
or metaphorical affinities between those ideas and truths, some, per- 
haps, real, some imaginary, but conv entionally established among the 
initiated. As the notation of langu: age is to ordinary speech, so the 
latter is to systems of philosophical jargon or gergo; which, as Alberti 
well says,* non s’intende se non fra quelli, che son convenuti tra 
loro de’ significati delle parole metaforiche o inventate a capriccio, 


° 
Therein most accurately defining “ the science of correspondencies, which is also 
that of representatives, 
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The latter is obscure in its own nature, and is habitually spoken of 
inysteriously by those who are devoted to it. But the former is plain 
and entirely familiar to all minds. That the parts of human speech 
are connected and proceed in some order of grammatical syntaxis, 
and that characters representing human speech must in some degree 
represent or demonstrate such connexion, are such palpable and 
common truisms, that it can scarcely occur to any man to state them 
as facts, and least of all to insinuate them in language of solemn 
obscurity. The following are the words of Swedenborg concerning 
the nexus and procession of the matters hieroglyphically noted. 
“Whereas* every beast, bird, and fish, corresponds to some quality, 
therefore each partic -ular thing carved represents partially somewhat 
of virtue or truth, and several together represent virtue itself or truth 
in acommon extended form. ‘Those are what in Egypt were called 
hieroglyphics.”” This, being interpreted, yields the following argu- 
ment. Because each sign represented a truth by means of allegory, 
therefore each group or combination of signs re presented a greater or 
more extensive truth by means of allegory. To this my stical argu- 
ment, contrast the following unmystical. Because each sign repre- 
sented a part of speech, therefore e ach combination and series of signs 
represented a discourse or series of discourses, I have thought it 
needful to lay this fully and clearly before the reader, in order to 
obviate any misconstruction that might be raised upon the word 
common; not here meaning ordinary, but joint or combined, that in 
which many are concerned together. I consider that the cireum- 
stances of the case admit of no clearer proof that Swedenborg did not 
consider hieroglyphics to be representatives of human language, with 
a reference to the grammatical nexus, but did consider them to repre- 
sent human ideas, combined in the mind by an allegorical or mystical 
nexus, 

Having spoken upon the point itself, I will now say a little upon 
some of the various w ays in which Monsieur Portal has endeavoured 
to divert our attention from its true focus, Several of those rambling 
pages are devoted to shewing that many of Swedenborg’s allegories 
are similar to those of Egypt. It is strange that this should be brought 
forward triumphantly against me when, so far from denying the ide sntity 
of the interior Swedenborgianism with the Hermetic Pantheism, and 
Swedenborg’s connexion with the modern depositaries of those unholy 
mysteries, | have maintained both the one and the other, and incurred 
the wrath and hard words of Monsieur Portal for so doing. Neither 
have I denied that the Hermetic theosophy and magic has derived and 
retained many things from a great antiquity, but, on the contrary, 
have expressed that belief. Therefore, if Mr. Swedenborg’s jargon 
contains many things that can clearly be traced to the ancient lore of 
Hermes, all those items are to be pli aced to my credit rather than to 
my debit. Monsieur Portal well knows (for he must know) that the 
question is not, whether Mr. Swedenborg had anything Egyptian 
about him, but whether he derived it from human sources and 
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traditions, or from a divine revelation; a question which his language 
concerning the hieroglyphics is sufficient to solve. If he knew that 
birds and beasts were types of men, and that birds and beasts of prey* 
devouring carcases were types of men partaking of a religious sacrifice, 
he knew no more than Jacob Boehmen had printed a century before 
he was born; and he knew it from Boehmen, or from those sources 
where Boehmen himself imbibed it—not from God and the angels. 
‘To dwell on the matter when the source is the question, is no better 
than a studied ignoratio elenchi. I dare say, that there is much 
essential ¢ onformity , as well as divers minute conformities, between the 
Hermeticism which has lurked for ages under Christianity, Judaism, 

and Mahometanism, and the more ancient and perfect forms of it 
which lay under the veil of Isis. But it is sure to be exaggerated by 
those who apostatize to its principles. I cannot but marvel at the 
feebleness of some of Monsieur Portal’s endeavours to work out this 
point. In No. 3, p. 527, he offers to give an example of the word 
face being used by the Egyptians to express its direct contrary—viz., 
that which is interior, within; and then produces a passage in which 
no such word occurs, but which he is pleased to compare with a verse 
of Moses in which it doesoccur! In No.4, he identifies the red earth 
of which (as many think) man was made, with the vessel of clay which 
Cnouphis is seen modelling; the material with the thing made thereof. 
Then, to identify Swedenborg’s antitype of the red clay, viz., the life 
of love, with the said vessel, (i.e., to identify one of man’s qualities 
with man himself,) he represents the clay vessel in the Hermetic 
balance or psychostasia, as being actually man’s moral life, love, and 
piety, instead of the receptacle of those ingredients, containing a greater 
or less weight of them. If you pointed to a jar, and said, “ that is 
honey,” no one, methinks, would suppose that the jar was honey. 
No. 5. On the words in Daniel, “ ‘Thou art weighed in the balance, 

and art found wanting,” Swede nborg says, “ that w eight denotes the 
state, as to good.” Verily he is a pt Daniel, and makes right 
wonderful discoveries ! ‘Then Monsieur Portal lugs in the psychostasia 
(to which pagan mythus Swedenborg had not allude d) because, in 
that also, weight meant goodness. Monsieur Portal is probably 
correct as to the cardinal points, but his words are not intelligible, and 
1 have not opportunity to make the references. ‘The British mystics 

agreed with Swedenborg in calling the south the right, deheu, and the 
north the left, gogledd; and “this agreement is far from being the 
result of chance.’ As to the strange fantastic story about Thoth the 
Twice Great and Psychopompos, and Hermopolis and the number 

eight,+ and Swedenborg’s several interpretations of that number, it is 


* Why Nnndivae Portal (p. 529) should have ‘*no doubt” I alluded to the 

Apocalypsis Revelata, No. 833, (he should have said 83], 832, and 833,) when I ex- 
pressly and solely cited the Vera Religio, and why he has no doubt my allusions 
were confined to Ezekiel, when they included both Ezekiel and the Apocalypse, is 
unknownto me. It isimmaterial. I ought to have cited both works, 

t Acknowledgments are due to Monsieur Portal for his copious references. But 
for the week of seven days, which the ancient Egyptians are said to have used, no 
reference whatever is given, Nor is it explained how the month could be divided 
into parts of which it is not a multiple. 
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perfectly astonishing that any one should offer such reveries for a 
“decisive example,’ and “ profoundly religious.” Krom the date 
assigned to King ‘Thoth, (viz., the deluge,) it is obvious to suppose 
that his sanctuary was the sanctuary of Eight, because “ few, that is, 
emght souls were saved,” and he himself was dyéo0c. However, I am 
strongly disposed to think with Monsieur Portal that “ the basis of the 
re ligious system of Egypt” was also the basis of “the doctrine of the 
new church ; ;’? which may the Lord rebuke ! 

Another topic to which our attention has been called aside is the 
conformity of some of Swedenborg’s correspondencies with the double 
meanings ascribed to Hebrew words. That, where it is true, may 
have arisen in two ways. Swedenborg may have studied those 
double meanings; and those double meanings may have arisen from 
the similitude. And the probable object aimed at—viz., the proof of 
his inspiration, will never be effected in that w ay. As this argument 
has been brought to bear upon Revelations, chap. ix. v. 1, with a force 
which was to overwhelm my devoted he: nd, I will observe on this 
specimen of Swede ‘nborgianism. The words from the Greek are, 
The fifth angel sounded his trumpet; and I saw a star fall from heaven 
unto the earth, and to him was given the key of the bottomless pt. Six 
words of this verse are compared with six Hebrew words, in order to 
shew that those Hebrew words admit a meaning similar to that which 
Swedenborg attaches to the Greek words. Those six Hebrew words 
are denominated (why, or in what sense, 1 cannot pretend to say) 
“six verbally* phonetic symbols.” 

The first is angel. On which we are told that the plural anges in 
Swedenborg means the Lord. Yet angel isthe word. Next, a Hebrew 
adjective plural is quoted as meaning the most holy, the Lord, and the 
angels, Admitting that kadoshim is appliedt to God as well as 
to the angels, it is but the plural of kadosh, holy, (not the most holy,) 
and has no more to do with the singular noun, déyyeXos, in this verse, 
than any other word has in the Hebrew language. But would you 
believe that Swedenborg himself repeatedly informs us, what Hebrew 
word it is that expresses the angelic character of the God-Man ? 
This he does in commenting on those passages where the church her- 
self recognises the Lord as the angel of God. Ait? significat proce- 
dere et missus in lingua Hebraica angelum. Arcana, 8192. Angelus in 
lingua orientali significat missum, he says, and adds, that inde patet, that 
the angel of Jehovah is the Lord.—lIbid. 9303. Malad is the Hebrew 
word to which Swedenborg, like other people, refers the word angel, 

The second is Trumpet; the sounding of which is, in Hebrew, 
equivalent to convoking an assembly. Swedenborg ascribes the 


I employed the terms verbally phonetic to distinguish written characters ex- 
pressive of entire words from those characters commonly called phonetic, which 
express only single letters. Your French correspondent throughout attaches some 


other meaning to them. He seems to mean by them—not characters expressive of 


words, but words themselves, when used in an allegorical sense. That he should 
have supposed me to mean that, is next to impossible. But that he should continually 
employ them as my words, knowing that he was in every instance attaching to them 
a meaning totally opposed to mine, is quite impossible. 

t Sce on that question Schultens Lex, Hebr. ii. p. 476. 
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same meaning in Apoc. Rev. 391, but in 397 and 419 explains it as 
explorare et manifestare statum ecclesie. Howev er, its meaning is 
a common- place, too trivial and obvious to merit notice. 

The third is star ; where shining is said to symbolize truth. Another 
common-place, at best; but quite defective, ‘because the Hebrew for 
star is not given ! 

The fourth is to fall. The Hebrew verb is also used for ¢o perish, 
and Swedenborg is said so to explain itin this place. Thisis too little 
recondite to be worthy of much stress. Yet it is rather more than the 
truth. kor Swedenborg does not absolutely explain ‘it “to perish,’ 
though he employs the word. ‘To fall down, or fall out of heaven, 
signifies to perish—that is, not to have any more a place in heaven.” — 
Apoe. Expl. n, 535. It is, at any rate, a mere common-place, to be 
found in most languages. 

The fifth is key. It is interpreted of opening, not by Swedenborg 
only, but by St. John himself inv.2. And a Hebrew word is produced, 
meaning both akey and opening. Any child could tell the application 
of the thing i in this verse. But he could also tell that the word kXels has 
no more reference to Opening than it has to shutting. ‘The first verse 
of cap, 20 employs the same words in the contrary signification; and, 
therefore, by Monsieur Portal’s own shewing, that verse requires a 
Hebrew word for a key and shutting. KXgic itself is from «AXecw, claudo, 
And certainly that patriarch, who, in the days of the Verbum V etus- 
tuin and its correspondentie first made a key to his cupboard, did not 
make it to unlock the cupboard. But let Monsieur Portal stand con- 
demned by Swedenborg himself, not by me. He himself says, Per 
claves significatur potentia aperiendi et claudendi.—Apoc. Rev. n. 62 ; 
so also n. 174 and 840. 

The last word is Pit. Nothing is said of A pit or well, but Tuk 
bottomless pit, TO ppeac Tijc sfiioows,: ismentioned, for these must be 

taken together as one word; or else it is false that there are only six 
words to symbolize, and there are seven. No Hebrew word is 
adduced to correspond with abyssus. But the Hebrew word for a pit 
or well is quoted, with the double sense of to engrave letters on a stone. 
Swedenborg states that the bottomless, or abyssus, is hell, or the hells ; 
and that @ well signifies the Word of God taken in « literal sense.— 
Apoc. Rev. No. 421; Expl. No. 538 ; Apoc. Expl. No. 537. Here 
we have Greek for a pit, and Hebrew for a pit, and for engraving ; but 
no Greek for engraving. What next? Why, Swede nborg has said 
that the two stone tables of the law typified the entire word, verbum 
in toto complexu, and the writing on them typified the exterior sense. 
Therefore, the writing on the stones is both the pit, and the engraving, 
and the literal sense of the word; and so two Swedenborgian meanings 
are procured to tally with the two Hebrew ones. But mark the 
sophism. It is undertaken to set the general force of one word against 
that of another, as equivalents, ex. gr. 


— 


Trumpet, to convoke = to trumpet, to convoke. 
Star, truth, —= toshine, truth. 
Kall, perish, = fall, perish. 


Key, open, —— key, Opell, 
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But here the general meaning of a verb, to engrave on stones, is set 
against Mr. Swedenborg’s opinion concerning two individual stones men- 
tioned in history. And—what is perhaps the most monstrous of all— 
not against the name of those stones or word expressing them, but 
actually against the things themselves! So that in five instances you 
have word against word, and in the sixth you have a word against 
two stones! The real correspondency between a pit or well, and 
engraving on stone, is not *“ profoundly religious,’ but purely 
mechanical, It is, as Schultens indicates, because your tools dig into 
the stone,* fodere, altius insculpere, puteus; likewise in Greek, 
xapdooey, to dig; yapaxrp, engraved writing; xdpat, a fosse. But, 
after all, whither is the car of Swedenborg blundering its way over 
such deep and rough roads, and at what notable conclusion are we 
struggling to arrive? Even at this: That a writer, whose own 
acquaintance with the ancient Hebrew is unascertained, addressed a 
Greek book to the Greek churches, by selecting such Hebrew words 
as had double significations, and translating them in one sense, while 
he meant them in the other. 

I will now release you, and take my final leave of Monsieur Portal, 
by just noticing the three propositions with which he concludes, and 
which he styles “ the sum of the whole.’’ 

1. The system of Swedenborg and that of Champollion are similar in 
their external form. This cautiously obscure sentence is not correct, 
nor isits matter substantiated. Swedenborg knew nothing of a theory 
of signs denoting the words of the language, selected on metaphorical 
grounds, but equally applicable and applied to all topics of writing. 

2. The principle of the Egyptian symbolic system is identically the 
same as the principle of Swedenborg’s symbolic system. 

Identically is a strong phrase, savouring of exaggeration. But if this 
means that the Egyptians chose the symbolical signs that are found in 
their writing, upon a similar principle to that on which Swedenborg 
assigned metaphorical senses to scriptural words, it is likely to be true ; 
and not likely to be far untrue, of any two systems of metaphor and 
typification. 

3. Numerous symbols in the Egyptian inscriptions have the same sense 
as Swedenborg gives them in his writings. 

How the second proposition can have any truth, and this third be 
false, I scarcely understand, and see very little difference between 
them; unless it be that the third is a proof of what the second asserts. 
In judging to what extent these two last propositions are to be regarded 
as matters of ascertained fact, your reader will be guided by his opinion 
of the samples (both Egyptian and Apocalyptic) which Monsieur 
Portal has furnished to him as striking, decisive, and overwhelming. 
That opinion easily may be, and very likely will be, more favourable 
than mine. H. 


LL 








* See Schult. Lex. Hebr. i. p. 188. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


POPE JOAN. 


My pear S1r,—I am much obliged to your “ Constant Reader” and 
correspondent for the good opinion of me which he expresses, and still 
more for drawing my attention to, and enabling me to point out to 
your readers one of the many atrocities which should long ago have 
driven what Maclaine called a translation of Mosheim out of the hands 
and studies of all inquirers after truth. I know nothing of the literary 
history of that work, and have often wondered whether, from being paid 
by the line, Maclaine was tempted to put in every word that he could 
think of, true or false, sense or nonsense, or whether from some consti- 
tutional absurdity and peculiar taste and talent for feeble amplification, 
he really thought that he was improving and embellishing Mosheim’s 
work, and setting it off in a pleasing popular form. How thoroughly 
surprised Mosheim would have been to find himself represented as 
uttering the ignorant falsehood which his translator ascribes to him. 

Maclaine makes him say :— 

“ And, indeed, upon a deliberate and impartial view of this whole matter, 
it will appear more than probable that some unusual event must have happened 
at Rome, from which this story derived its origin; because it is not at all 
credible, from any principles of moral evidence, that an event should be 
universally believed and related in the same manner by a multitude of historians, 
during five centuries, immediately succeeding its supposed date, if that event 
was absolutely destitute of all foundation.””—Cent. ix. part ii. c. ii. § 4. 

Mosheim, of course, never thought of saying anything like this, 
which he knew (and one would have thought that even his ignorant 
translator must have known) to be quite inapplicable to the case. 
His plain and brief statement is :— 

** Contigerit aliquid Rome necesse est, unde constantissimus ille multorum 
seculorum sermo natus est: quale vero illud sit, id nondum liquet.”—p. 326. 

‘‘Something must certainly have occurred at Rome from which this most 
constant report of so many ages took its rise ; but what that might be does not 
yet appear.” 

If there are those who approve and admire this sort of free and eas 
translating, they must allow me to say, that it should only be indulged 
in by those who are quite certain that they fully understand both the 
letter and the spirit of their author. ‘That Maclaine understood 
neither must be evident to all who compare his wretched work with 
the original. 

Mosheim was inclined to go, and in this simple statement he did go, as 
far as he honestly could ; but he knew that, far from being “ universally 
believed and related in the same manner by a multitude of historians, 
during five centuries immediately succeeding its supposed date,” it 
was not related by any historian for more than two centuries after 
it was supposed to have happened. That instead of being then 
“related by a multitude of historians,” it was not (so far as we 
know) repeated by a single writer for two centuries more; and as 
to “the same manner,” your readers shall judge for themselves, for I 
will give the words of both historians presently, In the meantime, let 
me explain that the “ five centuries’’ (which have obviously no busi- 
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42 CORRESPONDENCE.——POPE JOAN. 


ness in this place at all, though Mosheim had spoken before of such a 
period, and seems thereby to have puzzled Maclaine, who appears not 
to have had much notion of the meaning of what he was translating) 
were not the five centuries “immediately succeeding its supposed 
date,’ but immediately preceding the Reformation, which is quite 
another thing. According to the lax mode in which Mosheim used 
the word, there were about seven centuries between the supposed date 
of the event and the Reformation. But it was during the last, not the 
first five centuries, that the report was known to be in existence, If 
it had been in circulation during the five former centuries, (from the 
middle of the ninth to the middle of the fourteenth,) we might have 
been surprised to find such a “ constantissimus”’ report entirely dropped 
during the two succeeding centuries, and we must have looked for 
something to account for it; but to find that the two centuries are just 
the two which are most wanted, and what even Maclaine himself lays 
stress on, is avery different matter. 

I do not think it can be your wish that I should even describe the 
voluminous controversy which has been carried on respecting this 
question ; but I will, if you please, give the history as it is told by those 
whom I believe to be the most ancient authorities for it. 

Marianus Scotus brought his chronicle up to the year 1088, 
(about 230 years after the supposed date of Pope Joan,) and is sup- 
posed to have lived till 1086 or 1088. His account is very. brief and 
simple. Under the years 853 and 854 he says :— 

“Leo Papa obiit cal. Aug.  Huic successit Johanna mulier annis 2, 
mensibus 5, diebus 4.” 

‘** Pope Leo died on the Calends of August. {J To him succeeded Joanna, 
a woman for 2 years, 5 months, 4 days.” 

This story, first produced as I have said, more than two hundred 
years after the time of the supposed event, stood, I believe, in this very 
brief and simple form, without addition, explanation, or even repetition, 
or notice of any kind, for two hundred years more, when a second 
edition (not by any means remarkable for being in “the same 
manner” as that of Marianus Scotus) was given by Martinus Polonus, 
Under the year 855, he tells us :— 

“After this Leo, John an Englishman by nation Margantinus [I do not 
know what this means. It seems as if it had been understood by subsequent 
writers as meant for Moguntinus, and they have reconciled with Anglicus by 
making Mentz the place where this female pope was born of English parents] 
held the see two years, five months, and four days. And the pontificate was 
vacant one month. He died at Rome. He, it is asserted, was a woman. 
And having been, in youth, taken by her lover to Athens in man’s clothes, she 
made such progress in various sciences, that there was nobody equal to her. 
So that afterwards lecturing on the Trivium at Rome, she had great masters 
for her disciples and hearers. And forasmuch as she was in great esteem in 
the city, both for her life and her learning, she was unanimously elected 
pope. But while pope, she became pregnant by the person with whom she 
was intimate. But not knowing the time of her delivery, while going from 
St. Peter's to the Lateran, being taken in labour, she brought forth a child 
between the Coliseum and St. Clement’s church. And afterwards dying, she 
was, it is said, buriedin that place. And because the Lord Pope always turns 
aside from that wavy, there are some who are fully persuaded that it is done in 
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CORRESPONDENCE.—POPE JOAN, 43 


detestation of the fact. Nor is she put in the Catalogue of the Holy Popes, 
as well on account of her female sex as on account of the foul nature of the 
transaction.”* 


Imagine two young lovers setting off to prosecute their studies at 
Athens in the ninthcentury! Sad it is that Pope Joan, when she got 
to Rome, did not, instead of lecturing on the Trivium, write memoirs 
of herself, with reminiscences of her college life. It would be, I sup- 
pose, the only account in existence of anything like a school of learning 
at Athens for centuries before or after. When one finds such a story 
first of all making its appearance at least four hundred years after the 
supposed event, that event being of so strange and so public, and to a 
ninth century world of so astounding and horrible a nature, one does 
not feel that it requires particular “criticism. I say, “at least four 
hundred years,” because as good protestants as Cave and Wharton 
state that the passage is not to be found in some of the best manu- 
scripts of Martinus Polonus, which, in the opinion of the learned, has 
suffered various interpolations; and also because it seems to me to 
wear an appearance of a somewhat later date. It looks as if it be- 
longed to that not very well defined period commonly called “ the 
revival of letters ;” and it is worth reading as characteristic of that 
time. Just one of the stories caught up, as indeed they were 
engendered, by what has been called the antipapal, but what was, I 
fear, in fact, the antichristian spirit. A bold imagination—a little 
classical—considerably licentions—the satire pointed at the church. 
Who wonders to find it taken up by Petrarch and Boccacio ! 

It is not, I presume, worth while to fill your pages with the dis- 
cussion of such a subject, as it can only be done with any good effect 
by very long details and arguments on questions of authenticity and 
interpolation, and that sort of examination which exposes one to the 
charge of laborious trifling from those lively polemics who prefer the 
compendious and popular mode of putting down the papists by crying, 
“ No Popery!”’ and “ Rome must change!’’ Should, however, any 
of your readers wish to see asuccinct account of the controversy, ‘they 
may find it, I think, in Gieseler’s Handbuch; and if they would know 
what may be made of it when the bitter spirit of par ty has prevailed 
to cast out that charity which “ rejoiceth not in inquity,” let them read 
the story as it stands in the Madgeburgh Centuriators. 

I am, &ce., S. R. MAITLANp. 


* “ Post hune Leonem Johannes Anglus natione Margantinus sedit annis duobus, 


mensibus quinque diebus quatuor. Et cessavit pontificatus mense uno. Mortuus 
est Rome. Hic, ut asseritur, feemina fuit. Et quum in puellari awtate a quodam 
suo amasio in habitu virili Athenis ducta fuit, in diversis scientiis ita profecit ut 
nullus sibi par inveniretur: adeo ut post Rome trivium legens, magnos magistros 
discipulos et auditores haberet. Et quum in urbe vita et scientia magne opinionis 
esset, in Papam concorditer eligitur. Sed in Papatu per suum familiarem impreg- 
natur. Verum tempus partus ignorans quum de sancto Petro in Lateranum ten- 
deret, angustiata, inter Coliseum et sancti Clementis ecclesiam peperit. Et postea 
mortua, ibidem (ut dicitur) sepulta fuit. Et propterea quod dominus Papa eandem 
viam semper obliquat, creditur omnino a quibusdam, quod ob detestatione facti hoc 
faciat. Nec ideo ponitur in catalogo sanctorum Pontificum tam propter muliebris 
sexus, quam propter deformitatem facti.” 
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44 CORRESPONDENCE. 


PAPAL EXACTIONS IN BRITAIN CONSEQUENT ON PAPAL 
DOMINION .—No. VI. 
‘* Papal Courts and Jurisdictions.” 
( Continued from v. 21, p. 650.) 


Sir,—It has been already remarked, that the several officers belonging 
to the ecclesiastical courts, both in England and at Rome, were ex- 
ceedingly numerous. Employe ed in these courts were “judges, s syno- 
dal and provincial,” “ visitors,” “ advocates,” “officials,” “ delegates,” 

‘“‘ referendaries,’’ “ commissaries,” “ dataries,” ‘ scribes,” ‘ notaries,” 
 proctors,” “registers,” “summoners,’ “ apparitors,” clerks,” 
“solicitors,” and a multitude of other officers, who both enriched 
themselves and paid large sums into the papal treasury. These 
courts pretended to take cognizance only of ecclesiastical affairs ; but 
the ecclesiastical judges, under the direction of the pope, dictated the 
citation of laics to Rome on matters purely civil; and men were 
encouraged, When they had lost their cause in this country, to appeal 
to Rome, from the king’s to the pope’s court. In these courts, also, 
“ excommunications’ were denounced for very trifles; “ confirmation 
of foundations,” “ ecclesiastical,” “ religious,” and “ charitable,” were 
purchased ; ‘* public penance” was awarded ; attended, in each case, 
with exorbitant demands; “licences” were also granted by these 
courts, upon payment of a stipulated sum, for living i in fornication ; 
and large sums of money were exacted from monks and friars for 
concubinage, upon the plea that they had the “quam pro quo;’ 
livings were farmed out to the poor ‘clergy on such high terms, that 
they were obliged to have zealous recourse to “ confessions,” “ anni- 
versaries,’”’ “ obits,’ &c., to raise the sums demanded. All who died 
suddenly, or by accident, on the presumption that they had “died in 
unabsolved sin,’ were denied Christian burial by these courts, with- 
out a heavy premium.* Nay, to these courts the pope summoned 
even kings themselves, as claiming jurisdiction over them. ‘Thus 
Boniface VIII. summoned Edward L.,+ a.v. 13801; and Innocent IV., 
Henry III., 1246.¢ Closely connected with this source of papal 
revenue, was that of “appeals” from this country to Rome, which 
called forth the celebrated letter (above alluded to) of Grosthead, 











* Vid, Coke’s Institutes, Plac. Cor. C. 53; Prynnes Lives of John, Henry III. 
and Edward I., out of the Tower Records, 

t The following extract from Matt. West. anno 1301, page 423, is from a letter 
of Boniface VIII. to Edward I., demanding ‘ Regnum Scotie” as belonging “ ad 
ecclesiam Romanam.” After having proved to his own satisfaction that “the realm 
of Scotland belonged to the papal see,” Boniface writes, “ Si vero in eodem regno 
Scotiw, vel aliqua ejus parte, jus aliquod habere te asseris, volumus quod tuos pro- 
curatores et nuncios ad hoc specialiter constitutes, cum omnibus juribus et muni- 
mentis tuis, hujusmodi negotium contingentibus, infra sex menses a a 
presentium numerandos, ad nostram presentiam mittere ne omittas.’’—Liber 2 

¢ Matt. West. anno 1246, page 206, lib. 2, speaking of Innocent IV. , says— 
** Preeterea, quod est inauditum, Davidis, nepotis ac vassalei domini Regis ‘Angie, 
terram sibi injuriose usurpavit, sub gravi tributo possidendam ; et citari fecit domi- 
num Regem, ut eidem Davidi satisfacturus super quibusdam, ut dicebat, injuriis 
sibi ab codem regi illatis responderet; in multorum sannam, et sibulum, et deri- 
siones, 
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Bishop of Lincoln, to Pope Innocent IV., a.p, 1253, complaining, 
“ Injurias sibi illatas, si vindicari cuperent, per ecclesiasticum judicem, 
appellatio statim litem ad Romanam curiam trahebat, ubi ingens 
pecunia erat profundenda cum in causa, quantumv is justissima, nemo 
sibi possit de remedio confidere inde petendo, ubi largitio nihil non 
impetraret.’” — God". p. 289. Gervasius, who wrote A.p. 1201, 
tells us, that this system of appealing to Rome began so early as 
King Stephen, a.p. 1142; and Henry of Huntingdon, A.v. 1170, in 
his description of the prelates of his own time, referred to in “ Whar- 
ton’s Anglia Sacra,’ states, that an appeal was made to Rome by 
Jeremias, prior of ¢ anterbury, against Theobald, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, respecting Silvester, abbot of Canterbury, the prior being 
urged thereto by Henry, bishop of Winchester, who hated the arch- 
bishop, and was discharging the office of “ papal legate.” Godwin, 
relating the story at large in his Life of Theobald, a.v. 1140, says, 
‘6 Silvester, ¢ qualitercunque moratus, bene certe nummatus, ergo Ponti- 
ficem potuit habere patronum ;” and then he adds, “ Jeremias appel- 
lationem interponit ;” and the affair was settled, “ post litem aliquan- 
diu agitatam.” Inett, vol. iil. p. 282, says, that « Though Henry of 
Huntingdon and Gervasius are correct as to the fact of an appeal 
having been made thus early to Rome, still, that we must date the 
legality and recognition of such appeals to the second article of agree- 
ment entered into by Henry II.,* and dictated by Pope Alexander, 

after the death of Archbishop Becket, a.p. 1172. The article, the 
object of which was to cancel the “ Constitutions of Clarendon,”’ lately 
sanctioned by Henry, is as follows: —“ In causes ecclesiastical, appeals 
should be made to the bishops of Rome, and the king should neither 
hinder them himself, nor permit others to hinder them ;” “ An agree- 
ment,” says Inett, vol. ii. p. 280, “ which at once surrendered all that 
the kings of England had been contending for, and which, in the 
consequence thereof, overwhelmed the rights of the church and crown, 
and let in an usurpation whicht bore down all before it.” The nature 
and effect of these “ appeals” may be learnt from the language of St. 
Bernard, in his 178th Epistle to Innocent II., a.o. 1130. In this 
letter, St. Bernard lays open all the causes of complaint which the 
archbishops and bishops had against the pope, grounded upon the 





2 NO. 


* Reeves, in his “ History of English Laws,” says, that “ none of the concessions 
made by Henry to the pope were enacted by authority of parliament, during any part 
of his reign; nor did he himself observe them, except in not compelling criminal 
clerks to appear before a lay judge, and in exempting them in all cases from the trial 
by duel.” In fact, as we shall see, in considering ‘* the Clarendon Constitutions,” 
the article above alluded to was annulled by the council at Northampton four years 
after, a.p. 1176, by the renewal and confirmation of the “Constitutions of 
Clarendon.” 

t The assertion of Inett requires a little qualification. It is true that, even after 
the confirmation of the ‘‘ Constitutions” at Northampton, in 1176, the vacillating 
mind of Henry prevented their practical application. It is also true that the popes, 
during the reigns of John and Henry III., based their encroachments upon the con- 
cessions of Henry II.; but it is equally true that such encroachments were resisted, 
and the force of Henry’s concessions denied by Edward I. and Richard II., in 
which they were zealously supported by the English parliament ; as may be seen by 
a reference to their transactions. 
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frequent usage of appeals, which brought all matters before the holy 
see, and destroy ed the authority of those on whose behalf he wrote. 
“1T speak to you,” says he, “ with a great deal of freedom, because I 
have a more than ordinary affection for you, which could not be 
should I use dissimulation. The arc hbishop’s (of Treves) complaint 
is not his alone, but proceeds from the sentiments of several others, 
and chiefly those who love you best. They complain that justice is 
no more to be found in the church—that the keys thereof become of 
no use—and the episcopal authority is ret ndered despicable, by rea- 
son that the bishops have no more power to revenge the injuries done 
to God, nor to punish the offences committed in their diocese. The 
fault of all which is laid upon the court of Rome. It is affirmed that 
you abolish what they have well established, and that you have estab- 
lished what they have with good reason abolished. That all criminals 
and disobedient persons, whether they be of the clergy or laity, have 
immediately recourse to you; and boast when they return that they 
have met with protectors, who ought rather to have been punishers 
of their crimes. /Vhat a disgrace is this ! what occasion of laughter to 
the enemies of the church! ‘riends find themselves contounded, the 
faithful affronted, bishops become the subjects of scorn and contempt, 
and your authority much weakened by the weakness of your decisions. 
W hy will you* w eaken your own strength ?”,—Du Pin, Cent. 12,p.55. 
Again, alluding to the same grievance, he writes—“ It is out of the 
power of the bishops to punish offenders within their own jurisdiction, 
because the offenders appeal to Rome ; and if there are those either 
of the clergy, laity, or religious, more profligs ite than others, they run 
to the papal court, and there they find sanctuary and protection; and 
having such defenders, they return and insult over those who endea- 
vour to correct them.” Again, in the third book of the second tome 
of St. Bernard’s works, amongst divers treatises, addressed chiefly to 
Pope Kugenius IIT., we find him treating of the grievance of appeal- 
ing to the court of Rome. ‘* We must,” says he, “ make a severe re- 
flection upon these appeals, for fear a re ‘medy prove fruitless when it 
is established; for it seems to me that a great deal of mischief may 
be occasioned by these means, if moderation be not made use of. 
Everybody appe als to your holiness; tis a badge of your primacy ; 

yet if you are wise you will rather endeavour to procure the welfare 
of the church than insist upon the grandeur of your see. Men appeal 
to the pope, and would to God it was to a good end. Would to God 
that those who oppress others would feel the effect of protection 
granted to such as are oppressed. But, on the contrary, nothing is 


The sixth canon of the third Lateran council, convened by Alexander III., 
a.v. 1179, some fifty years after the writing of this epistle, fully justifies the lan- 
guage of St. Bernard. This canon ‘ regulates the formality of ecclesiastical judica- 
ture, in which are observed two common abuses ; viz., one, that the superior clergy, 
fearing lest the inferior should withdraw themselves from their jurisdiction by an 
appeal, frequently begin by excommunicating or suspending them, without having 
sent them any previous monitory ; and the other, that the inferior, on the contrary, 
who fear the censures of their superiors, appeal without having received any wrong, 


and to maintain their unjust practice, make use of the remedy appointed for the 
relief of the innocent. 
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more common than for the oppressors to have cause to rejoice, and 
for the oppressed to have reason to mourn. The court of Rome 
seldom considers either the fatigue or expense of a journey in a just 
cause, and rarely are incensed against him or them that were the cause 
of it. Rouse thee, then, O man of God! when these things happen ; 
be touched with compassion for the sufferer, and moved with indig- 
nation against the oppressor. Let the first be comforted by a redress 
of his grievance, by a full satisfaction of the injury done him, and let 
the last repent of what he has done, and let him have no’power to do 
the like again. The same punishment should be inflicted upon those 
who appeal without cause, for no small injury accrues that way. 
Men may be permitted to appeal when they are injured, but to appeal 
with design to injure others is an injustice that ought not to be 
allowed. One may reasonably appeal from a sentence, but it would 
be ill done to do so before any be pronounced, inasmuc “h as that then 
no manifest wrong appeared. Whoever appeals without being in- 
jured, has either design to molest his adversary or to gain more time 
for his defence.” He adds, that ev ery body complains and murmurs 
against the great number and confusion of appeals to Rome, and that 
th rey are the occasion of innumerable mischiefs. He confirms this by 
some examples, and moreover counsels the pope not to suffer any 
longer such appeals to his court as promote injustice. —Du Pin, v. viil. 
Cent. 12 2, p. 69. 

The following brief historical sketch of the origin and progress 
of ap peals to Rome, extracted from Sir R. Twisden, on Schism, 
may be interesting :—It cannot be denied that the word appeal 
was used in former times with reference to the papacy; cum 
presul sedem apostolicam apellasset, says William of Malmsbury, of 
Wilfred, and a council held in Italy concerning him, A.p. 678, 
Apostolicam sedem de sua causa appellans ; yet it is clear that at that 
time the pope was not recognised as possessing any power in this 
country of assisting the appellants otherwise than by intercession ; 
not as a superior court by giving sentence against ‘the decision of 
Theodore, Archbishop of Cante rbury, without whose assent the king 
could not have deprived Wilfred of his Northumbrian see; for we 
learn that when the letters of Pope Agatho were brought here for 
Wilfred’s restitution to his see, Egtrid, the Northumbrian king, with 
the advice of his bishops, imprisoned Wilfred; nor, when liberated, 
could he regain his bishopric. And, again, after Wilfred’s death, the 
pope sending others, vita graves et aspectu honorabiles, Alfrith, though 
he received the men with great reverence, yet would by no means 
make the concessions about which they came, but affirmed it to be 
against reason to do it; propter que@libet apostolica scripta, he having 
been twice condemned by the pope. And as this was in a time 
when Christianity flourished in this kingdom, having, as Bede 
says, fortissimos Christianosque Reges ; and of Egfrid he says, that 
he was ptissimus et Deo dilectissimus ; and as the bishops who con- 
curred in the deprivation of W ilfred were holy men, well versed 
in divine and secular learning, so it is not to be imagined that any- 
thing was done by them which was not warranted by the doctrine 
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and rules of this church.”—p.29. Twisden proceeds to say, that 
“ for the understanding of which we are to know that the word appeal 
is taken several ways; sometimes to accuse,* sometimes for referring 
ourselves to some one for his judgment. Such was that of Willred’s 
appealing to Rome, as to a great spiritual doctor and church, whose 
judgment was very venerable in the world ; another way, we take it, 
for removing a cause from an inferior to a superior court or judge, that 
has power to disannul what the former did ; and this is that which our 
historians affirm not to have been in use till after 1140, (as I have 
already stated.) It is certain that, long after Wilfred, the bishops and 
nobility assured Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, A.p. 1092, that 
for any of the great ones, especially for him, to have recourse to Rome, 
without the king's leave, to be trauditum et usihus ejus omnino con- 
trarium, and therefore required of him an oath, guod nunquam amplius 
sedem S. Petri, vel ejus vicarium, pro quavis que tibi ingert queat causa 
appelles. \n the year 1115, Paschal IL. expostulates with Henry I. 
that nudlus inde clamor, nullum judicium ad sedem apostolicam des- 
tinatur ; and again, he writes, vos oppressis apostolice sedis appellationem 
subtrahitis. And Auselm himself, speaking of the proceeding of the 
king in a case esteemed by him only of ecclesiastical cognizance, lays 
down the manner to be, that it should be only ad singulos Episcopos 
per suas parochias, aut si ipsi episcopi in hoc negligentes fuerint, ad 
archiepiscopum et primatem, adding nothing of carrying the case to 
the papal court. Yet in the age of Sixtus ILL. we find an English law 
approving a foreign judicature, the statute providing, if a bishop err in 
the faith, and on admonition appear incorrigible, ad summos Pontifices 
(the archbishops) ved sedem apostolicam accusetur. And whether it was 
from the countenance of this law, or the great oppressions used by the 
legate, King Stephen’s brother, or the frequency of them, one thing is 
certain, that in the year 1151, as we learn trom Henry Hunt. and 
Gervasius Dorob., appeals to Rome were considered a grievous in- 
trusion on the church's liberty. So in “ The Constitutions of Claren- 
don,” the eighth constitution is directed solely to the right of the 
kingdom in that particular. The words are, (A.v. 1164,) “In ease of 
appeals in causes ecclesiastical, the first step is to be made from the 
bishop to the archbishop; and if the archbishop fails to do justice, a 
further recourse may be had to the king, by whose order the contro- 
versy is to be finally decided in the archbishop's court ; neither shall it 
be lawful for either the parties to move for any further remedy without 
leave of the crown.’—Twisden, p. 31. Southey has remarked, that 
“It is questionable whether any further prescription could be pleaded 
for appealing to Rome than a custom which had grown up, among 
other abuses, during the troubled reign of Stephen, a.p. 1135 to 1154. 
lor in the dispute which occurred in the following reign, it was not 
Becket, but the king, who appealed to the law of the land. “The 
Constitutions of Clarendon” were declared in the preamble to be 
‘a declarationt and recognition of certain customs, liberties, and 


* Such were those appeals in parliament. the 11th and 21st of Richard IT. 
t Old‘ Lord Lyttleton’s History of Heury II.” vol. iv. p. 414, appendix, 
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dignities of the kings, his ancestors—to wit, Henry, his grandfather, 
and others, which ought to be observed in this realm.’ It does not 
appear that Becket at any time rested his case upon that charter, by 
virtue of which alone it could be pretended that the immunities of the 
clergy were part of the law of the land.”—Defence, p. 355. The 
vacillation and inconsistency of Henry II. did not, as we shall pre- 
sently see, cancel the “ Constitutions of Clarendon,” though the appli- 
cation of them appears to have been suspended during the latter part 
of his reign. Subsequently to the renewal and confirmation of these 
articles at Northampton, a.p. 1176, “he who went to Rome on 
appeal, says R. Hoveden, remained, during Henry’s and Richard's 
time, only according to the king’s pleasure, the clergy lying under the 
penalty of the law, if they did attempt further than the prince’s liking ; 

of which we have a remarkable instance in the case of Geffrey, 
Archbishop of York, King Richard’s brother, who was accused to 
Celestine III. for not only refusing appeals to Rome, but imprisoning 
those who made them. Upon this the pope commits the cause to be 
heard by the Bishop of Lincoln and others, by whom the archbishop 
is urged to make his defence at Rome. The archbishop refused to 
present himself at Rome, and urged, as the grounds of his refusal, the 
king’s prohibition. Not long after, a quarrel ensued between the 
archbishop and the king, quod preceptt illum dissaisiri de archiepiscopatu 
suo, &e. Celestine takes this opportunity to declare a suspension to 
be notified through all the churches of his diocese, enjoining what the 
king had before, the lay as well as the clergy, ne apse archiepiscopo vel 
officialibus ejus in temporalibus respondere presumant, donec de ipso 
archiepiscopo aliud duxerimus statuendum. ‘The archbishop, in conse- 
quence, expecting no help from the king, with whom he was still at 
variance, goes to Rome, makes his peace with the pope, and returns ; 

but the king committed the c: are, even of the spirituals of his arch- 
bishopric, to others, without permitting him or his agents to meddle 
with anything, till, about two years after, he reconciled himself to the 
crown; after which he gave Innocent III. occasion to write, Noa 
excusare te potes ut debes, quod illud privilegium ignoraris per quod 
omnibus injuste gravatis facultas patet ad sedem apostolicam appellandi, 
cum et tu ipse aliquando ad nostram audientiam appellaris. And again, 
Nec auctoritatem nostram attendis, nec factam tibi gratiam recognoseis, 
nec appellationibus defers que interponuntur ad sedem apostolicam, &c. 
And about the same time, Robert, abbot of Thorney, deposed by 
Hubert, the archbishop, was confined in prison a year and six months, 
without any regard had of the appeal made by him tothe pope. That 
appeals to the papal court Were strongly opposed by the king at this 
period, the continued quarrels between the pope and Richard I. suffi- 
ciently demonstrate.”—Roger Hoveden, anno 1195. The success of 
the popes in incres ising their authority during the subsequent reigns of 
John and Henry IIL, the humiliation of the English monare hs, and 
the frequent appeals to Rome upon the most trifling topics, are facts 
too well known to require repetition. In Kdward the First’s reign, the 
indignation of the barons and others seems to have been roused by the 
frequent calls on the are hbishop and the several bishops to attend at 
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the papal court on very frivolous pretences, and by the daily citations 
against other parties to appear before his holiness in cases of appeal 
from this country to Rome. ‘The nature and extent of their com- 
plaints may be learnt from the celebrated* letter addressed by them 
to Innocent LV., a.p. 1245, or rather to the council at Lyons, in which 
they claimed, as an especial privilege, “ That no legate should enter 
this kingdom but on the king’s desire, e¢ ne quis extra regnum trahatur 
in causam.” These complaints were renewed in Edward’s reign, and, 
on the revision of Magna Charta, the former clause, permitting the 
king's subjects,t de caetero exire de regno nostro et redire salvo et secure 
per terram et per aquam, was omitted : “ Since which period,” Twisden 
observes, “none of the clergy might go beyond seas, but with the 
king’s leave, as the writs in the registert and the acts of parliament§ 
assure us; and, further, if any were in the court of Rome, the king 
called them home, not permitting any to go or remain there longer 
than his pleasure. I know,” adds this writer, that “these times furnish 
examples of appeals to, and commands from, Rome ; but it was only 
in such cases, and between those, as the king (being at the moment 
on good terms with the pope) and the state did either tacitly connive 
at, as in matters of small moment, or expressly permitted ; for if other- 
wise, no person was so great but he was obliged to gain pardon for 
his offence.” He then gives an example of the application of this law 
in the reign of Henry VI., a.p. 1429—viz., that of Henry Beaufort, 
Bishop of Winchester, who, being a cardinal of the king’s blood, was 
employed by Pope Martyr V. as general against the Bohemians, and 
to that end erected the cross; but two years afterwards he caused a 
— to be exhibited in parliament to the following effect :\||—“ That 

e, the said cardinal, nor none other, should be pursued, vexed, im- 
pleaded, or grieved, by the king, his heirs or successors, nor by any 





* The entire letter is given in Matt. Paris, anno 1245, p. 587. The following 
are extracts :-——“ Reverendo in Christo Patri, Innocentio, Dei gratia, summo Pontifici, 
magnates et universitas Regni angliw, ete.—Facere non possumus gravamen 
nostrum ; quo non solum gravamur, sed etiam opprimimur ultra modum,.— Videlicet 
quod Magister Martinus prefatum Regnum, sine domini Regis licentia, cum majori 
potestate, quam unquam vidimus habere Legatum a domino Rege postulatum, 
nuper ingressus, (multiplicato legationis officio, ) novas quotidie proferens potestates 
inauditas, excedens excedit.—Quadam beneficia jam vacantia, triginta marcas, vel 
amplius, annuatim valentia, personis Italicis conferendo ; quibus decedentibus, et 
patronis ignorantibus, alii supponuntur ; et sic patroni suis collationbus defraudantur. 
Dictas oppressiones, Deo et hominibus detestabiles, et gravamina nobis intolerabilia, 
non possumus equanimiter tolerare; nec, per Dei gratiam, amplius tolerabimus.” 
Matt. Paris adds :—‘‘ Addebant quoque idem nuncii, prioribus querimoniam gravem 
et seriam ; videlicet de violenta oppressione, intolerabili gravamine, et impudenti 
exactione, que per hanc invisam adjectionem, Papalibus literis frequenter insertam, 
non obstante, etc., exercitur.” 

t The entire article—viz., the 50th, in the original “ Magna Charta” of John, 
is as follows :—“ Liceat unicuique de cetero exire de regno nostro et redire salvo et 
secure per terram et per aquam, salva fide nostra, nisi tempore guerre per aliquod 
breve tempus, propter communem utilitatem regni.” On the confirmation of the 
charter, in the ninth year of Henry ITI., a.v. 1223; and on a subsequent confir- 
mation, in the twenty-fifth of Edward 1., a.v. 1276, this clause was omitted.—See 
“* Statutes of the Realm,” vol. i. 

t Reg. 193 B. ; Coke's Institutes, 3, 


179. § Richard II. ch. 15. 
} Rot. Parl. 10 Henry VI. n. 16. 
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other person, for cause of any provision, or offence, or misprision, done 
by the said cardinal against any statute of provisions, or per cause of 
any exemption, receipt, acceptation, admission, or execution of any 
bulls papal to him in any matter made;” which was granted, and 
proves that without such release he would have been liable to punish- 
ment for accepting and acting upon the papal bulls.—“ Twisden’s 
Historical Vindication,” Ps 36. Having referred to the important 
“ Constitutions of Clarendon,” a few brief remarks as to their history 
and character may be interesting, affording, as they do, in a short 
summary, a view of the ancient ecclesiastical law of England, and the 
methods of ecclesiastical courts; and shewing, at the same time, what 
it was which the king was labouring to maintain, and the court of 
Rome struggling to wrest out of his hands. Guthrie, in his History of 
England, says, that “these constitutions served as the foundation of 
that excellent plan of policy which still obtains in our government.” 

_ KE. C. Harineron. 

St. David's, Exeter. 
( Zo be continued. ) 





THE LAND OF CABUL.—1 Kines, rx. 13. 


Sir,—In my first paper on the ASgypto-Tuscan Calendar, I incidentally 
mentioned that Covella, Cybele, or Cabul, was equivalent to “ the im- 
perfect good.” I wish now to explain the term more fully, and to 
add some remarks connected with the subject. 

According to Eusebius, the goddess Rhea represented the moun- 
tainous and stony parts of the earth ; and Demeter, the more level and 
fertile regions. (Prep. Evang. iii. 11.) According to Plutarch, Isis 
was the part of Egypt fertilized by the overflowing of the Nile ; whilst 
Nephthys was the sea-shore and barren borders of the Nile valley 
above floodmark. (De Isid.c. 38.) By comparing these two passages, 
it follows that Isis is the same as Demeter or Ceres, which is expressly 
asserted by Herodotus (ii. 59) ; and that Nephthys is Rhea or Cybele. 
It may seem strange that particular qualities of the earth should be 
transferred as attributes to the moon; yet such was the case. Dr. 
Pritchard says :—“ Damater or Ceres is, by some ideal process, which 
it is not so easy to analyse, transferred from the earth, or from the 
sphere of sublunary nature, to the moon.” (Egypt. Mythol. - 54. 

On the Calends, the new moon was invoked by the Roman Pontifex 
as Juno Covella. (Varro, L.L. vi. 27.) By the Egyptians, the new 
moon, or as Plutarch has it, the day on which it appeared, was called 
“the imperfect good.” (De Isid. c. 42.) He has not given the 
Egyptian term. It was not Cabul, however, but most probably Saté. 
Near Syene, Ruppel discovered a Greek inscription, on which occurs 
Larer rp xal“Hog, To Saté, the Egyptian Juno, [Covella,} (Champoll. 
Précis, p. 153); in this sense, Saté might be derived from the ro 
shat, deficientia, deficere, indigere, deesse. Now, the phrase “ impe 
good” for the new moon suggests a corresponding epithet, “ the perfec 
good,” for the full moon; and this view enables us to understand 
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title of Isis which Plutarch has given without any explanation. He 
says, that besides Mant and Athuri, another title of Isis was Methuer, 
which is compounded of two words signifying “ full and good.” (De 
Jsid. c. 56, ed. Squire.) Hence Isis, or the full moon, was entitled 
Methuer, or “the perfect good,” in direct contrast with Nephthys, or 
the new moon, which was called “the imperfect good.” I have 
already fully explained the derivation of the compound word Methuer. 
See above, “ Belus.” 

Josephus calls “the land of Cabul” Cabalon, and says, that in the 
Phenician tongue it signifies oik apéoxwy (Antiq. viii. 5, 3); upon 
which statement Gesenius remarks, that “its correctness may be 
doubted, as the word is not found in the Semitic languages.” (Hebr. 
Lex.) Josephus, certainly, would have been more correct, if he had 
said the word had that import in the Phenician mythology. Cabul, 
Cybele, or Covella, simply means “ the moon,” and is the correlative 
term of Fel, Bel, Pul, Apollo, &c., ‘the sun ;” but Cabul, as the new 


moon of their mythology, is equivalent to the “ unsatisfactory” of 


Josephus, the “imperfect good of Plutarch, and the “ mountainous and 
stony district” of Kusebius. 

Hiram, King of Tyre, without any inland territory, coveted a corn 
country, and had formed expectations from Solomon ; but finding that 
the cities were situated in the mountainous:region of Galilee, he suffi- 
ciently expressed his disappointment by calling them, what they really 
were, the land of Cabul. In short, he wanted to secure a home 
supply of bread, but received what in this respect was little better than 
a stone. Commentators, differing widely in their etymology of the 
word, seem agreed that Cabul is a term of reproach. It is no more so 
than Highlanders or mountaineers. At present a province of Persia 
is named Cabul, and in the north of Africa there is a tribe of Cabyles. 
In older times, the Italian Reate derived its name from Rhea or 
Cybele—“ magneque Reate dicatum Ceelicolum matri.’’ (Sil Ital. viii. 
417.) Compare the Reti, an Alpine nation, (Liv. 5, 33.) 

It was a Cushite custom, on the appearance of a new moon, to 
salute her as Victory. The Coptic Father Shenouti has the following 
passage :— Wo unto you that kiss the hand in worship, saying, Hail 
to thee, Osun! Victory to thee, O moon!” (in Champollion Précis, 
ch. vi. p. 150.) Plutarch says of Nephthys, that some called her 
Aphrodite, others Niké, (De Isid. c. 12;) and, according to Varro, 
“et Victoria et Venus dicitur Ceeligena,” (L.L. 5, 62.) Juno 
Covella, Aphrodite Urania, and Ashteroth Karnaim, (the horned 
Astarte, Gen. xiv. 5,) are locally differing names of the new moon. 

In Italy, Ares and Niké (Mars and Rhea) were among the oldest 
deities of the Aborigines. In a lake near to Cotylia, in the Reatine 
district, was a floating island sacred to Niké. (Dionys. Hal. i. 14 and 
15.) This story is akin to the floating island of Buto, the Egyptian 
Latona, (Herod, ii. 156.) Pliny places the grove of Vacuna near 
Reate, and adds from Varro, that the lake of Cutilie, with the floating 
island, was the “ umbilicus” of Italy. (Nat. Hist. iii, 12, [17.] | Por- 
pbhyrius, an ancient scholiast on Horace, (I. Epist. x. 49, “ fanuin 
putre Vacunee,”’) says, that Vacuna, a most important Sabine goddess, 
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was thought by some to be Minerva, by others, Diana or Ceres; but 
Varro calls her Victory. The ancients supposed she was called 
Vacuna, quod faciat vacare a curis ; but it is an Agypto-Tuscan term. 
Manetho, in explaining the title Hyksos, shepherd-kings, says, that 
aa Egyptian word huk signities king, and hak a captive. (Josephus, 

c. Apion. i. 14.) There was evidently an old Egyptian root Fok, to 
conquer, to capture, to have dominion over. In Coptic , we find hak, 
hok, bok, or vok, armare, militare, in servitutem redigere; hence the 
Italian vac-uwna, victory, is derived from the Tuscan root fac, to con- 
quer. “At Aphaca, a town between Heliopolis and Byblus, where 
Venus had a temple, was a lake, into which those who went to con- 
sult the oracle of that goddess threw presents, of whatever kind they 
chose, and derived omens from their sinking, or swimming on the sur- 
face.’? (Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, vol. i. p. 151, 2nd series.) 
This town Aphaca was under the patronage of Aphrodite Urania, 
(Venus Libitina,) Vacuna, or Victory. I have given an example of 
ac, king, in the epithet of Apollo, Aguvius, "Ayu teve, ac-ufi, “ king of 
day,” ‘and in the proper name Pacuvius. See “Soranus.” The 
Egyptian names Ak-oris and Uch-oreus in Diodor. Sic. signify “ king 
of light.” 

Athor, the I gyptian Venus, had the title of “President of the 
W estern Mountain,” and appears on the monuments receiving into her 
arms the setting sun as he retired behind the western mountain of 
Thebes. She presided over the western part of the universe, and 
represented night. (Wilkinson, i. pp. 238, 296.) Eileithuia (Il It-ufi, 
“luminary or eye of the dawn’) was translated Mater Matuta by the 
Romans: she was therefore president of the east, as Athor or Athari 
was of the west. 

Idumea was variously denominated Gebalena, Gabalitis, Gobolitis. 
The Roman Emperor Elagabalus had been a priest of the sun in Syria, 
and the name seems compounded of Bel and Cabul, the sun and moon. 
The Tuscan city Felathri, in Latin Volaterree, is formed of Bel and 
Athara, the sun and Venus, and is the same name as the African 
Adher-bal. Compare Hanni-bal with Baal-hanan, King of Edom. 

= OR B. WINNING. 
Bedford. 





“THE FREQUENT ROBBERIES OF PLATE” AND TRACTS. 
NO, I. 


Dear Sik,—Readers of the first page of some of the London news- 
papers will have their eyes very familiar with advertisements be- 
ginning “ A perfect substitute for silver’—‘ The frequent robberies 
of plate have induced Messrs. - to prepare an article,” &c.; by 
which, in short, ladies and gentlemen of sinall means or economical 
habits, who, nevertheless, dislike steel forks, may, at an infinitesimally 
small outlay, spread their boards so as to look like “ other people’s.’”’ 
With this phenomenon, amusing and significant as it may be in the 
order of the march of mind in our “ times,” ]am not at present con- 
cerned for itself. But we have been irresistibly drawn to some thoughts 
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about the “‘ Nickel” and “ German” silver advertisements, by an at- 
tempt now lately made in the theological line on the same or some- 
what the same plan. 

Plain people have for some years now heard of “ The Tracts for 
the Times,” popularly called “'The Oxford Tracts,” as works of 
learning, thought, orthodoxy, good tendencies, bad tendencies, bigotry, 
popery, superstition, and the like. There has been a great cry for, 
and a great outery against ; painstaking individuals, not previously nor 
otherwise embarrassed by the excitement of popularity, have risen 
into notice by a well-timed shout or hiss, or pamphlet, which by 
some unexplained negligence has not, however, found an answerer. 
Charges have been made and heard. Talkers on both sides have 
talked their best and loudest. Platform eloquence has vied with 
pulpit eloquence, and pulpit eloquence has reproduced its vigour in 
vying with platform eloquence; and bethesdas and bethels, parish 
churches and chapels, parochial and proprietary, and town halls and 
Exeter hall, have all rung with warnings, salutary or not, against the 
portentous “Tracts for the Times.’ What manner of credit for 
honesty or learning, or any virtue or any vice, is to be giv en to the 
owners of this large amount of orator y and “ devotedness,” we do not 
how propose to inquire, reserving only all freedom of thought and 
inquiry at a fitting time. Still, be the noise made by friend or by 
foe to propagate good or to serve the basest ends for which educ ated 
man can exist, it has been very loud, and has fixed the attention of 
christendom and heretics on the “ Tracts for the Times’’ and their 
writers. And no doubt the heretics, whoever they may be, have 
found something yAvevrupoy in their contemplation, ‘To be told 
plainly that they were wrong, and nobodies, was not at the first blush 
precisely the species of notice which they would have selected. But, 
to be kicked by a king is a thing worth mentioning; and for sects and 
gentlemen, who had vegetated in the rank soil of England, without 
transpiring into continental notice except as parts in one large field of 
lolia,—for them to be embalmed and preserved, and placed in the 
cabinets of the curious at home and abroad, by means of the writ- 
ings of men who had won for themselves, at least, the precious and 
envied position of notoriety, was a heal-1 ll for the soreness which 
those same writings have so conspic uously produced. 

But after the lapse of nearly nine years of the period of catholic 
principles and practice, and after the discontinuance of the real 
tracts, it now seems to have occurred to one of the sects, that as 
new tracts had ceased to appear, they could not do better than write 
some on their own account. 

The tracts of which we are to speak are probably the fruit of this 
view. And the “religious world” is now in possession of “ nickel 
tracts” as well as “nickel silver ;”’ and may feed itself with counter- 
feit theology before sitting down to the more substantial comforts 
which are obtained by the aid of cheap forks. We can hardly, how- 


ever, allow the fork- ‘makers to be put on a level with the tract- 
makers; the tracticians beat them. 


Certain ensigns of minting are 
lacking on the cheap forks and spoons; there is no royal lion nor 
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lion’s face ; and somehow people are rather shy of putting their own 
crests into the hands of the fork-makers’ engraver. But our new 
friends in the tract line do business on a bolder and more decisive 
plan. The face of the real tracts is copied with the utmost minute- 
ness. ‘There is the little No. 3], in the corner, at the top opposite 
your left hand, and the little, [ Price 3d., in the corner at the top 
opposite your right hand. Then there is the bold heading “ Wesleyan 
‘Tracts for the Times,” size and type as like as may be all through ; 
and at the end a notice that “This series of ‘Tracts will . . be 
sold at the following prices :—2d. per sheet ; 3d. per sheet and half; 
and so on in proportion to the number of sheets in each tract,” &c. 
We have nothing in the hardware way to match this. ‘The only case 
that seems to us to reach the adroitness of our nickel-tracticians, is 
that of the imitators of the inventions of the deeply-injured Mr. Row- 
land, of Hatton Garden. Mr. Rowland having for years produced 
Macassar Oil and Kalydor of the highest excellence, according to 
his account, and a quotation said to be from Lord Byron, and of 
ample notoriety as we all know, has had to contend with ingenious 
artists who have even gone the length, he believes, of getting his own 
bottles, and then, having filled them with contents which he con- 
siders highly deleterious to our beauty, of selling them as the genuine 
product of the vegetable stores of Hatton Garden. But it seems that 
the chief aggravation to Mr. Rowland’s sufferings and patience has 
been the lettering on these sham goods. ‘The ambitious charlatans 
who wanted his fame, and, above all, the money which it may repre- 
sent, did not, from motives of prudence perfectly understood at the 
Old Bailey, put the well known Messrs. * Rowland and Son” fairly 
spelt on the labels, but put “ Rowlandson,” or otherwise made the 
address “ like, but not the same.” It is to this abuse that Mr. Rowland ° 
and his Son have directed some of their most pathetic complaints. 
The nickel tracticians seem to have got their lesson from the per- 
secutors of Mr. Rowland; and being at a little loss, perhaps, for a 
fresh start in their old book-making s* connexion,” come out with a 
new printed label, a thing as like in look to the genuine as may be, 
and contents as unlike as the admirers of either silver, or nickel, or 
good songs, or placebos can desire. With something of what we 
suppose must be the feelings of one of the police magistrates of 
London, in a Kalydor case, let us sit down to hear the present case 
of theological sw indling. 

The defence set up by the nickel tracticians is the common one of 
‘‘monopoly” in effect. An article has been in the market which has 
made people look with increasing shyness on their old stock in trade. 
The conference e, connexion, lov e- fe ists, local and itinerating preachers, 
“ministers,” Feejee “ missions,” donations of pincushions, &e., and 
generally the history and doings of Methodism, (that is of Wesleyan 
Methodism as it is called, for there are Killomites, or “ New Connexion 
Methodists’ and others, who are not now in the old firm) seemed to be 
interesting people, and gradually seducing more and more into the 
Methodist le vague, Pre “Ople were selling their old « fine gold” and 
silver, and taking nickel into use. The church bestirred herself ; 
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that is, only did that which she always professed to do, and which 
the Wesleyans and Wesley did without any right in the last century. 
She attempted vigorously to bring back those who had been taken 
from her. This has raised the heat of the nickel makers. In the 
manifesto preceding and accompanying the Wesleyan Tracts for the 
Times, it is said that “the most strenuous efforts have been made to 
ennoble the minds of the members of the Wesleyan Societies on the 
subject of religion.” ‘It was hoped that this evil would be of short 
continuance; as it was thought that no men bearing the sacred name 
of Christian, and professing to be scholars and men of honour, would 
permanently lend themselves to a practice which compromises some 
of the most sacred principles of morality. ‘This hope, however, has 
been disappointed. The nuisance is widely extended, and increases 
daily. The Wesleyan Tracts for the Times will not be an attack 
upon any body of Christians; but an earnest defence of an injured 
people against a race of intolerant and unscrupulous assailants.” 

Yes, it must be a great “ nuisance’ to have charlatan doings of a 
century old at length fully dragged out and shewn to be what they 
are. But who but men case-hardened by constant working on nickel 
could have the hardihood to talk of ‘an injured people,” whose very 
existence is the fruit of pilfering, and seduction, and injustice ; whose 
ridiculous pretences to “ ministry” and its consequences are all direct 
invasions of the real and true ministry and priesthood of this and 
other countries, and plain and avowed aggressions on the ancient and 
present teaching of all Christendom | 

Faithfully yours, LS. 


ON THE ANOINTING OF OUR BLESSED LORD IN BETHANY. 


Sir,—The Gospel of St. John is allowed to be supplementary to the 
other three. Accordingly, Lazarus, who is not mentioned by the 
other evangelists, is first introduced by John* in connexion with Martha 
and Mary—i.e., the Martha and Mary already made known to the 
Christian world through St. Luke’s Gospel.t When, therefore, Mary 
is further particularized as the woman who anointed the Lord, it seems 
most natural to suppose that allusion is made, not to the event subse- 
quently narrated by himself, but to the history recorded by St. Luke,t 
who had been already tacitly referred to. But the expression used by 
St. John,§ "Hy é& Mapia } a&deibaoa, “ Now Mary was she who 
anointed the Lord,” coupled with the prediction|| of Jesus as to the 
universal notoriety of the circumstance, would imply that one woman 
was distinguished from all others by that act of affectionate homage. 
Commentators have tried to meet this difficulty by straining the 
narrative of Luke into a forced resemblance to those of the other three 
evangelists, from which it plainly differs in almost every circumstance. 
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® Chap. xi. e. 1. t Chap. x. ev. 38, seqq. ¢ Chap. viii. vv. 39, seqq. 
§ Chap. xi. e. 2. Our translation is scarcely close enough. 
|) Matt. xxvi. 135 Mark, xiv. 9. See Maldon. ap. Poli, Syn. in Mat. he. 
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ON THE ANOINTING OF OUR BLESSED LORD IN BETHANY. 57 


Surely all that is required by the words of St. John, and the prophecy 
of the Saviour, is, that the woman in each case be taken to be the 
same, though the occasions on which she manifested her love and 
gratitude were different. And this, if it will not admit of actual proof, 
may be shewn to be in the highest degree probable. 

It has been generally assumed (without any other proof, I believe, 
but the mere identity of name) that Simon the leper was the same 
with Simon the Pharisee. I am not aware, however, that any one 
has suggested even the probability that Simon the leper was the father 
of Judas Iscariot. Yet how natural would the apostate’s murmurs* be 
if the waste of which he complained had taken place in his father’s 
house! It is remarkable that John, who alone has described Judas 
as Simon’st son, has not laid the scene of the last anointing, as his pre- 
decessors had both done, in the house of Simon the leper. May we 
not suppose that all three of the sacred writers were prompted by the 
same feelings of delicacy and Christian charity towards the parent cf 
the wretched traitor? Our Lord’s host in Bethany must have been 
something more than an ordinary disciple to have braved, as he did, 
the vengeance of the Pharisees, who had issued an edictt of proscrip- 
tion against Jesus, and a decree§ of excommunication against all who 
should confess him. If, moreover, the surname Iscariot was given to 
Judas from any possessions which he might have in Kerioth,|| a town 
in the tribe of Judah, this agrees well with the supposition of his 
being connected with Simon of Bethany. It harmonises also with 
the fact of his laying out the thirty pieces of silver in the purchase of 
a field near Jerusalem. 

But if Simon the leper were the father of an apostle, we might expect 
to find him amongst the earliest converts. Perhaps his miraculous 
cleansing was connected with the calling of his son to the apostleship, 
as the healing of Peter’s mother-in-law was with the election of that 
apostle. Accordingly we find our Lord about that** time in the house 
of a Pharisee named Simon, who was evidently a sincere disciple, 
though of weak faith and carnal views. The parable of the two 
debtors, addressed to Simon, will lose half its force, if Simon, as well 
as the weeping penitent, had not received some great mercies at the 
hands of Jesus. Simon the leper immediately presents himself to our 
thoughts; and on looking still further back into the gospel histories, 
we find a lepert+ cleansed, whose case agrees in a singular manner 
with the supposition of his being Simon.¢¢ He was a believer when 
he first came to Jesus, perhaps having been converted by his son. 
His faith, however, was imperfect, for, instead of keeping the matter 
close, as he was bidden, he published it abroad, to the great incon- 
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* John, xii. 4. t Chap. vi. 71; xii. 4; xiii. 2, 26. t John, xi. 57. 
§ John, ix. 22. 
| Of all the conjectures which have been offered, this is generally regarded as the 
most probable. 
{ Acts, i. 18, 10. ** Luke, chap. viii. 
tt Matt. viii. 2, and the parallel passage in Mark and Luke. 
tt} The words used by our Lord on this occasion, and recorded on no other, “ Offer 
the gift which Moses commanded,” seem to intimate that the object of the miracle 
was of the wealthicr sort, and perhaps covetously inclined. See Levit. xiv. 10, 21. 
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58 CORRESPONDENCE, 


venience of the Saviour. His cleansing is related at full length by all 


three of the earlier evangelists ; and, above all, the description given of 


him by St. Luke, “a man full of leprosy,” by which* we must under- 
stand him to have been in that stage of the disease when the malady, 
though incurable, was no longer infectious, allows us to suppose that 
the leper in question was not excluded from inhabited towns , and so 
might have had a house in Capernaum. The miraculous cure, in fact, 
took place in the city. If any further evidence be required to identify 
this leper with the Pharisee, it is furnished by that remarkablet passage 
of St. Luke which immediately follows the cleansing of the leper :— 
“ Now it came to pass on a certain day, as he was teaching, that there 
were Pharisees and doctors of the law sitting by ....and the power 
of the Lord was present to heal them:” jy $e éuvapuc Kuptov moog TO 
ido0ac aivrovs. Commentators aret sadly puzzled by the last word. 
But on the supposition that Simon the Pharisee had recently been 
healed from his leprosy, and had brought together his friends and con- 
nexions to hear Jesus, as Levig had collected many publicans to his 
feast, the passage is at once explained. 

The connexion of Judas Iscariot with the Pharisees is obvious to 
every one; it is the more remarkable when it is remembered that 
Caiaphas, | the high priest, and probably his father-in-law, Annas, 
were both Sadducees. It is certainly stated by Josephusq that Annas 
the younger was of that persuasion. We observe also, that in the 
catalogue of the apostles, given by St. Matthew, (which is supposed to 
shew the order in which the twelve were sent out, two by two,) 
Iscariot is joined with Simon the Canaanite, properly rendered by 


St. Luke, Simon Zelotes. ‘The zealots of that day were persons of 


St. Paui’s stamp, Pharisees of the Pharisees. I could almost fancy 
that Simon Zelotes was another son of Simon the Pharisee, and that 
the relationship between him and Judas was not mentioned, from the 
same feelings of delicacy to which I have before alluded. 

If once the identity of Simon the le ‘per with Simon the Pharisee 
could he established, that of the weeping penitent in Luke with the 
sister of Lazarus w ould almost follow as a necessary consequence. The 
family of Lazarus was apparently connected with that of our Lord’s 
host in Bethany ; and the same may be inferred with regard to the 
woman in St. Luke, who would hardly have found admittance into the 
Pharisee’s house, even as a disc iple of Jesus, unless she had some claims 
upon his notice.** ‘The eminent piety and devoted love towards Christ 
which she afterwards displayed would naturally incline the evangelists 
to draw the veil over her early frailties; and this will, I think, 





* Lightf. ap. Pole in Luc. 5,12. Compare the cases of Naaman and Gchazi, 

2 Kings, viii. 4. 
t Luke, v. 17. Compare Mark, i. 45. 
t Hie est mirifiea eiyyveis, says Heinsius. 

§ I write Levi rather than Matthew, as the conjecture of Grotius seems very pro- 
bable, that the former was the aeyiTeAawns, and Matthew a subordinate officer. Both 
might have been brothers, or closely connected. 

| Acts, v. 17. © Antiq. ix. 1. 

** Even Macknight, who denies the identity of the two women, allows the justice 

of this inference. —Harm. 
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adequately explain the suppression of the name in all the gospels ; the 
woman known as the anointer of the Lord, through the whole Chris- 
tian world, was known by St. Luke’s Gospel to have once lived a life 
of profligacy. 

The more I consider the subject, the more convinced | am that the 
common* opinion is correct, that Mary Magdalene was that woman. 
Without entering into the vexata questio of demoniacal possessions, 
it is surely not inconsistent to believe that the same person might have 
been afflicted with evil spirits, and also a notorious sinner, ‘The evil 
life, in the first instance, might have called down the judgment of the 
demoniacal possession, or the latter might have manifested itself in an 
abandoned and dissolute life. Mary Magdalene is introduced as a 
follower of Jesus immediately after the scene with the wee ping penitent. 
The penitent in the parable is addressed (before the remission of sin 
was pronounced upon her) as already under the most weighty obliga- 
tions to the Saviour; and the Lord is stated by all the three first 
evangelists to have been engaged in casting out devils before the 
cleansing of the leper to which I have referred. The name  MaydaAnvy, 
while it connects the bearer of it with Galilee, implies also that she 
was a person of some rank and importance.t Her ministering to the 
Lord of her substance bespeaks her to have possessed some wealth, 
which is incidentally confirmed by the fact of her purchasing spices and 
ointments for the Lord’s burial; whereas the other women seem to 
have prepared} them with their own hands, resting the Sabbath day, 
according to the commandment. She was on terms of peculiar intimacy 
with St. John, and certainly was an object of especial regard with the 
Saviour himself. In all these points she bears a striking resemblance 
to her counterpart, the sister of Lazarus. Her wes alth is testified by 
the sumptuous entertainment under Martha’s roof, and by the costly 
ointment; her rank and standing in society by the visits of condolence 
paid her by the Jews, by w hom Johng frequently intends the higher 
orders of the people ; her intimacy with John is readily inferred from 
the prominent part sustained by her in his gospel. She is expressly 
declared to have been the object. of the Lord’s peculiar regard. Her 
connexion with the Pharisees, if it may not be gathered from the 
position which she held in the house of Simon the leper, is evidenced 
by the results of the raising of Lazarus. Some of the spectators were 
converted by that miracle ; but others of her friends went and told the 
Pharisees. Surely the Sadducees, who denied the possibility of a 
bodily resurrection, were more likely to be interested in that stupendous 
refutation of their theor y. 

I will only add, that the absence of Mary, the sister of Martha, froin 
the crucifixion and the sepulchre, is utterly inexplicable ; but let it be 
allowed that she was also called Magdalene, and the mystery is 





* This seems to have been the opinion of our translators. See the heading of 
Luke, vii. 

t She is named before Joanna, wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward. 

t The words are iyspagay and itojuagay, Llarmonists have explained the difference 


by the fact of Mary’s having lingered at the sepulchre later than the rest. 
§ Schleusn. Lex. voc. "lov3a os, sens. 5. 
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60 CORRESPONDENCE.—ON ROMANS, Vir. 19—22. 


explained. We then see why the Saviour appeared first to Mary 
Magdalene, and also why Bethany was chosen to be the scene of his 
ascension.* ‘ He led them forth as far as to Bethany, and he lifted 


up his hands and blessed them; and as he blessed them, he was parted 
from them, and went up into heaven.” 


ON ROMANS, vir. 19—22. 


Sik,—A correspondent, in your number for last August, has very pro- 
perly rejected the interpretation given by Schleusner of the word 
criows in Rom. viii. 19—22. But the main controversy, as to this 
passage, lies between two other interpretations of the word «rise. 
Does it mean the natural creation, or the human race, considered as not 
yet belonging to the Christian church? The subjoined argument, in 
favour of the former interpretation, is abridged from an essay by 
Usteri, in one of the theological journals of the Continent. But it 
may be as well to premise a translation of the passage. “ For the 
earnest expectation of the creation is waiting for the revelation of the 
sous of God. lor the creation was subjected to vanity, not willingly, 
but by reason of him who subjected it in (i.e. not without) hope ; 
because the creation itself also shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the liberty of the glory of the children of God. For 
we know that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together (i.e., all parts of the creation groan and travail in pain with 
one another) until now.” I now proceed to Usteri’s reasons. 

1, If St. Paul had intended to speak of the heathen, the uncon- 
verted portion of the human race, he would rather, according to his 
common practice, have made use of the word world (Kocpoc). But, 
in speaking of this world, to which he usually attributes sinfulness and 
foolishness, and a deluded mind, he would hardly, then, have said 
that it ‘¢ is waiting for the revelation of the sons of God.” 

2. It may be asked, with respect to ver. 19, Why should the human 
race (if this be what is meant by the word xriote) be waiting so anxiously 
for the revelation of the sons of God? For the heathen will not take 
part in the glory of God’s children, except in so far as they are first 
adinitted into the Christian church. And it would be quite an arbi- 
trary explanation to suy that this admission is included in the reve- 
lation which mankind are waiting for. “ The revelation of the sons 
of God” denotes, precisely, the change which will come to pass, when 
the glory of those who have been made children of God, which 
before was inward and concealed, will be made outwardly and pub- 
licly manifest. 

3. If xréows mean the human race, how are we to explain the words 
“not willingly, but by reason of hiin who subjected it” in ver. 20? 
Was it consistent with St. Paul’s theological views, that the human 
race should be said to have come into its state of vanity unwillingly ? 





* Luke, xxiv. e«. 50. 
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But this would accurately describe the change which has fallen upon 
the natural creation, destitute as this is of reason and will. 

4. “For we hnow,” says St. Paul, (ver. 22,) “ that the whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain together.” The initial formula 
is commonly used by the apostle, either as an appeal to the conscious- 
ness of his readers, or by way of reference to some known and 
acknowledged principle. But if it be the human race which is here 
described as “ groaning and travailing in pain together,” this was not 
a thing which St. Paul might assume, as what his readers could not 
fail to be acquainted with. If such a longing and sighing might be 
at all attributed to the heathen, it could only be to some few of the 
better sort; and there was need, moreover, of a very attentive and 
intelligent inspection, in order to perceive and appreciate it. If, on 
the other hand, St. Paul was thinking of the corruption and decay 
under which the natural creation is now groaning, the phrase “ we 
know’ cannot then surprise us, whether as proceeding from the mouth 
of St. Paul, or as addressed to readers who were of the Jewish Chris- 
tian class, and who, from the writings of the prophets and the instruc- 
tion of the Rabbis, were, without doubt, familiar with the idea of an 
approaching renewal and glorification of the natural world. St. Paul 
adds further, that “ the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now.” The human race, then, (if this be the meaning 
of the word xrioiwc) was not only then languishing with the desire of 
redemption, but had been long in the same state ; and St. Paul knows 
this himself, and assumes a knowledge of it on the part of his readers. 
Yet that the human race had so long laboured in a state of desire and 
expectancy, was certainly not aself-evident truth ; whereas the clause 
at once explains itself, when we apply it to the bondage of the natural 
creation, which, as St. Paul and his readers knew trom the Jewish 
Scriptures, had continued from the time of Adam’s fall. 

5. The view here taken suits the context. In ver. 23, St. Paul 
comes back from the condition of the xriate to the condition of him- 
self and his fellow-Christians, He says that they also are in a state 
of expectancy: “ We are waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemp- 
tion of the body.” The redemption of the body is included in the 
before-mentioned ‘revelation of the sons of God ;” and this again is 
simultaneous with the “deliverance” of the xriotg “from the bondage 
of corruption.” Hence the redemption of the body, to which Chris- 
tians are looking forward, is comprised in the grand change which is 
expected by the whole naturai world. 

The only circumstance which might create a doubt as to the inter- 
pretation here given of the word xriacs is, that the idea of the glorifica- 
tion of the natural world is nowhere else to be found in St. Paul’s 
writings. But since St. Paul, as a learned Pharisee, can hardly have 
been unacquainted with the dogma, and since also it is improbable 
that he should not, as a Christian, have combined that dogma with 
ideas peculiar to Christianity, the circumstance of our not meeting 
with it in any passage of St. Paul’s writings, except this place of 
Romans, cannot of itself lead us to give up the sense which seems 
here to be required. If it could be shewn from any one text that the 
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idea of a glorification of the natural world was really held by St. 
Paul,* this would of course be important in settling the interpretation 
of Rom. viii. 19—22. But the absence of such a parallel passage 
cannot alone hinder us from taking the following train of thought as 
the most natural, and as best suited to the words of St. Paul:—«I 
have a confident assurance that the sufferings of this present time are 
far outweighed by the glory which is hereafter to be revealed in us. 
To this bright futurity the expectation of the whole natural creation 
is directed ; namely, to the visible glorification of the children of God. 
For the natural creation was made subject to decay, not voluntarily 
or through any fault of its own, but by the Creator himself who 
brought it into that subjection. ‘Still, however, there was left the 
hope, that the natural world would in due time be released from the 
law to which it was made subject, that to the natural world, as well 
as to the children of God, there would be granted an elevation into a 


more free and glorious state of being. For we know that all parts of 


the natural creation, jointly and severally, are groaning and labour- 
ing, as with the pains of travail, from the beginning until now. 
Neither is it only the natural creation which is labouring: but we 
ourselves, who possess the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ‘also groan 
within ourselves, waiting for our complete adoption, to wit, the re- 
demption and glorification of our body.’ 

Thus far Usteri. His argument appears to me to be only defective 
in one point—namely, that he does not explain why St. Paul here 
brings so prominently forward the idea of the glorification of the 
natural world. I should account forit thus. It might appear strange 
to Christians that, though they were released from the guilt of sin, 
they were still subject to the sufferings and the death which are the 
proper consequences of transgression, St. Paul, therefore, refers them 
to a case which, in this particular point, was analogous to their own ; 
the case, namely, of the unoffending creation, w hich, for no apparent 
reason but the will of the C reator, had fallen under the bondage of 
corruption and vanity. ‘The whole natural world has become subject 
to a curse of God's appointment, not willingly or through any offence 
or fault belonging to itself; but, adds St. ‘Paul, its condition is still 
one of expectancy and hope; it will be deliv ered hereafter from the 
bondage to which it is now subject, and will enter “into the liberty of 
the glory of the children of God,” i.e., it will enter into that state of 
liberty, in which, together with the children of God, it will find 
proper glorification, For, proceeds the apostle (ver. 22), we know 
we cannot help perceiving the expectant groans of the natural world : 
let it not, then, seem strange to us that we also, though we “have 
the first fruits of the spirit,” though we possess the spirit of adoption 
initially and in part, have still to wait for the time when, after our 
bodies shall have been redeemed from death, we shall enter into the 
glory of the children of God. 

M.J.M. 
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* We meet with it in one of the epistles (2 Pet. iii, 1O—13) ; but not in one of 


St. Paul's epistles. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


MORAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Sir,—May I be permitted to add a few observations to what was said 
in my last letter upon the above subject ? 

‘The way in which free-will is secured in the midst of a fated or 
prede stined state is this: On our predestined course we are always 
accompanied by a greater degree of power to act obediently than we 
choose to employ. This grace travelling with us, and ever present 
us air is to the physical body, lies, all available and impressible as the 
finest clay, between us and the rocky cradle of destiny. Now, for 
the use we make of the former we are responsible, but not for what 
we do as the centre of a succession of impulses which take their 
origin from the surface of the latter, We are responsible for what 
takes place within the vessel, but not for the agitation which its rapid 
course occasions—not for w hat it does in blind obedience to the gale 
which sent Napoleon over the face of society to disturb, deface, and 
destroy, as it did Johnson to study, encourage, and confirm, (See 
British Magazine on the Character of Johnson.) 

Kverybody must be sensible of the truth of this remark ; i.e., that 
we never avail ourselves of the whole of the power which is merci- 
fully, yet (if I may be allowed the expression) sagaciously, placed at 
our command, Now for despising this—for doing infinitely less 
than we might easily do, we shall be punished, but not for running a 
predestined course of madness or extravagance. 

It often happens, I think we may suppose, that a common seaman 
who sins in a variety of ways, and who finally, never formally, re- 
pents of his iniquities, dies, nevertheless, with less to answer for than 
many a less inconsistent Christian whose life has all along been free 
from visible sin. ‘This is, of course, because the latter, in proportion 
to the command of means assigned to him, does less in obedience to 
God's commands, than the former. But if such a thing can happen, 
what is the inference? Is it not that the sailor’s coarse and sensual 
career is, to a certain extent, the result of design, and therefore, to the 
same extent, a thing unconnected with his own account? And yet 
the sailor remains to a certain extent a responsible being—he has his 
quantity of grace to answer for as well as the man of sensibility and 
information ; only the latter has a much greater quantity—so much, 
perhaps, that because he does not choose to become what is absurdly 
called an ascetic, or haply because he will not submit to martyrdom, 
he dies a more sinful being than the former. 

Another way of expressing the same thing is as follows :—There is 
a boundary to our responsibility. 1, as a Christian, am not bound, in 
order to make my election sure, to lead a life pure as that of our 
Saviour’s, because God has said that I cannot. But once grant that 
there is such a boundary, and you grant that for certain of my mis- 
deeds | am not responsible. Now what Il venture to assert is this, 
that these misdeeds are not my deeds, (I speak as a churchman,) but 
the deeds of God, who, in order to perform them, uses me as a mere 
instrument ; because he, through Christ, has taken these deeds to his 
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own account, or, which is the same thing, has set them down entirely 
to that of the devil. The Christian is, in other words, at once a fated 
and responsible being. 1 have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient 
servant, V BLEs. 





ON JUSTIN MARTYR’S DOCTRINE OF THE EUCHARIST. 


Sir,—In a passage of the First Apology, Justin Martyr writes thus :— 
“ We do not receive the eucharist as common bread and common 
drink: but in the same nanner (dy rpdrov) a8 Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, being made flesh through the word of God, had both flesh 
and blood for our salvation ; so we are also taught that the food over 
which thanksgiving has been pronounced by the prayer of the word 
which came from him—by which food, undergoing the necessary 
change, our flesh and blood are nourished—we are taught, I say, that 
this food is the flesh and blood of the incarnate Jesus,’’ Bishop Kaye, 
at page 87 of his work on Justin Martyr, says, “ As it appears to me, 
Justin does not here intend to compare the manner in which Jesus 
Christ, being made flesh by the word of God, had flesh and blood for 
our sake, with that in which the bread and wine, over which the 
thanksgiving appointed by Christ has been pronounced, become the 
flesh and blood of Christ; but only to say that, as Christians were 
taught that Christ had flesh and blood, so were they also taught that 
the bread and wine in the eucharist are the body and blood of Christ ; 
by rpdwoy is merely equivalent to as.” 

Dr. Baur, in the Tabinger Zeitschifrt fir Theologie (vol. for 1839, 
amt 2, pp. 95, 96), takes a different view of the passage. The fol- 
owing, according to Dr. Baur, is Justin’s doctrine of the eucharist :— 
At every solemnization of the eucharist, in which bread and wine, 
through the prayer which is spoken over them, are consecrated as the 
body and blood of Christ, there is a repetition of the act of incarna- 
tion. And because nothing can become flesh and blood which does 
not pass, as nourishment, into the substance of our body, bread and 
wine are therefore fixed upon to become the flesh and blood of the 
incarnate Jesus ; they become so, however, not by any transubstantia- 
tion, but simply because the Word unites itself with them. On the 
above-cited passage of the First Apology, Dr. B. writes thus: “The 
word of prayer, which is spoken at the celebration of the eucharist, is 
paralleled, or rather identified with the Adyoc Geow, each being a living 
Word. \n one case, as in the other, the Word is the mediating agent, 
without which there would be no flesh and blood of Christ. But as 
Christ's ‘ being made flesh through the word of God’ is properly the 
incarnation of the Word itself, so also in the eucharist the word is 
made flesh in the pronouncing of the prayer over the bread and wine. 
Irengeus expresses this view distinctly ; ‘Bread from the earth, when 
God is invoked upon it, is no more common bread, but an eucharist, 
consisting of two elements, an earthly and a heavenly. The cup and 
the bread receive upon them the word of God, and the eucharist be- 
comes the body of Christ.’ And again: ‘ Bread and wine, receiving 
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the word of God, become an eucharist, which is the body and blood 
of Christ” Among the succeeding fathers of the church, Gregory of 
Nyssa has developed this view most fully. He sets out from the as- 
sumption that bread and wine are in themselves the substance of the 
human body, inasmuch ast he body is supported by them. “ The body 
of Christ, then,” he proceeds, “ was in a certain sense identical with the 
bread which nourished it. And as, at the incarnation, the Word con- 
secrated a body which in itself was bread, and made it to be his own 
body, so also, in the eucharist, the bread is consecrated by the word, 
and there is again an incarnation.” It appears, then, that, according 
to the doctrine of Justin Martyr, Ireneeus, and Gregory, that which 
converts the bread and wine into the body of Christ, is not any 
change of substance, but merely the peculiar connexion which is 
established, through the prayer of consecration, between the word 
and the bread and wine; this connexion they held to be not less real 
than that which was established, at the incarnation, between the Word 
and Christ’s natural body. This doctrine is remarkable as having 
been the earliest anti-symbolical view of the eucharist. 
M.J.M. 


CHURCH REGISTERS. 


Sir,—Will you permit me to draw the attention of my clerical 
brethren to an error which, if trivial in itself, seems yet, on account of 
its frequent occurrence, deserving of notice. I rarely open a Register 
of Baptisms, Marriages, or Burials, without finding one or more 
entries subscribed thus, “ A.B., officiating minister.” ‘The regular 
minister’s absence has been supplied by a friend, and the stranger has 
described himself as officiating minister, thereby in a great degree 
frustrating the intention of the act of parliament which, in 1815, pre- 
scribed the form of registry. The last column in the Baptismal and 
Burial Registers is headed thus, ‘‘ By whom the ceremony was per- 
formed ;” and I imagine no doubt can be entertained that the design 
in providing that column was, that if there was discovered any irre- 
gularity either in performing the ceremony or making the entry ; or if 
for any other reason an investigation should be requisite, the clergy- 
man who officiated might be known and appealed to. But it is 
evident that the name alone is not a sufficient clue, unless the clergy- 
man officiating is the parochial minister. In fact, this insufficiency is 
universally admitted by the invariable addition of some description ; 
and what I wish noticed is, that that description is in many cases a 
mere nullity. 

It is obvious that the words “ officiating minister’ tell us nothing 
which we should not have known from the insertion of the name in 
the proper column. ‘This is wrong: any clergyman who is required 
by circumstances to subscribe the register of a parish not his own 
ought to add to his name, rector, vicar, or curate (as the case may be) 
of ; or if he has no = connexion with any parish, he may 
state his college and university ; or, if he pleases, his place of residence. 

I am, Sir, pan ‘&e., J.H.C, 
Vou. XXITI,—July, 1842. r 
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NOTICES AND REVIEWS. 





The Bishoprick of Souls. By the Rev. R. W. Evans, Vicar of Tarvin, and 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, pp.316. Rivingtons. 1842. 


Tue title of this work hardly gives us a sufficiently definite guide to what we 
may expect in its pages. It is a series of chapters {abvhation in number), each 
offering some weighty counsel to the parochial clergyman, either by direct rules 
for his guidance in the oversight of Christ’s flock, or by setting before him a 
lively sketch of what may be done by him. Such a work from the author of 
the Rectory of Valehead must have its attractions, and happily must have its 
influence also. Mr. Evans states in his preface, that, having been frequently 
called upon, as chaplain to Dr. Butler, the late Bishop of Lichfield, to address 
the candidates at ordinations, he found the benefit of drawing upon his own 
experience for the subject matter of his discourses on those occasions, and that 
he afterwards continued to register the results of that experience, and to record 
his own impressions. Mr. Evans then adds :— 


“The profit is by no means little which is derived from perusing the re- 
flections of moments in which we calmly surveyed, in its essence, a subject 
which is now encumbered with perplexing accidents ; from recurring to the 
better and second thoughts which succeeded to the agitation of a ruffled spirit ; 
from reviewing resolutions which were made by conscience before the ob- 
structing temptations had interposed; from returning to the meditations 
which were made, out of sight of men, in the sight of God; from describing 
to ourselves our own plans, and marking out our own course; from bringing 
ourselves to the bar of our best frame of mind and most holy purposes; from 
noting beginnings which we have to carry on, and ends of which we have 
come short. My oversight of a flock which numbers three thousand, and is 
scattered over sixteen square miles, supplies a plentiful store of such ex- 
perience.” 

These excellent remarks are quoted here partly from their intrinsic truth, 
but chiefly because they serve as a very instructive commentary on the book 
itself, explaining in some places the tone which appears sometimes more ap- 
propriate to addresses from the pulpit than to an essay or description, and in 
others explaining the high standard of attainment and zeal which is set before 
us as requisite. The standard which Mr. Evans places before his own mind 
in moments such as he speaks of, must be high indeed, and that of which he 
falls short must not appal more ordinary minds, if they see that it is beyond 
their reach. 

The series of the chapters embraces the following subjects :—The Clergy- 
man’s Mission, The Round of Visitation, The Visitation of the Sick ; and then 
come a number of chapters, the titles of which remind one of that most 
delightful of books, George Herbert's Country Parson, being named The 
Clergyman in Church, The Clergyman’s Sermon, &c. 

It is needless to say that all appeals to the clergyman in this volume are 
based on high and holy principles ; and that while a pious zeal warms the style, 
Christian prudence characterizes the matter. Yet those who remember the 
Rectory of Valehead will expect to find, among the practical and really prac- 
ticable hints with which this volume abounds, something of an ideal view 
of things—something of the visionary perfection, which a mind of refinement 
chisels forth from its own conceptions, but which does not meet with its 
counterpart in life; which cannot, in fact, be realized. And this expectation, 
in the judgment of most men, will appear well founded. Nor is this ob- 
jectionable. We know that the higher the point at which we aim, the higher, 
probably, will be the point to which we shall really reach ; and this volume is 
addressed to his fellow-ministers by one of the ministers of Him who un- 
doubtedly set before his followers ao example and a rule of life, which they 
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must aim at, though they certainly cannot approach it, when he said, “ Be ye 
perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect.” Perhaps the portion of the book 
which strikes the writer of this notice as apparently bearing the most marks 
of being drawn from the author’s conception of what may be effected, rather 
than from a practical experience of that which is attainable, is the chapter on 
the Visitation of the Sick. It requires not only the wisdom of the serpent and 
the gentleness of the dove, but so much knowledge of man, and so much 
adroitness in using that knowledge, and indeed so many other qualities, that 
we can scarcely read it without exclaiming, “ Who is sufficient for these 
things ?’"—a thought which would be almost overwhelming, if we did not 
know whence our sufficiency must come, and know also that in no time of 
need is the abundance of that sufficiency refused to those who ask it. There 
is also one suggestion in this portion of the volume on which there will be a 
difference of opinion. Mr, Evans strongly recommends extemporary prayer 
with the sick man—a prayer, however, founded strictly on the passage of 
Scripture which has been read with him. Mr. Evans exhorts every clergyman 
to become a man of prayer; and as his own private prayers must, in Mr. 
Evans’s view, be extemporary, if they are to be sincere, and to be applicable to 
his own condition, Mr. Evans conceives that he must in such a case be able to 
frame an extempore prayer appropriate to this occasion. There would be 
the less necessity to make any remark on this portion of the work, if 
Mr. Evans had spoken less peremptorily, and more in the way of persuasion, 
or if his words carried less weight. But when he tells those whom he is ad- 
dressing that they are “‘ utterly unqualified for their situation” if they are 
unable to do this, the language is so strong, that one is naturally inclined to 
canvass the subject a little more carefully. Mr. Evans is doubtless aware of 
the conscientious objections entertained by some persons to exfempore prayer 
in such cases at all. The writer of this notice was strongly cautioned, if not 
reproved, by one to whom he looked up with unfeigned respect, as a highly 
gifted prelate in a sister church of our beloved church of England, for adopting 
a course almost similar to that which Mr. Evans has thus authoritatively 
enforced. The bishop, to whom this course was mentioned by him, imme- 
diately objected to the extempore portion of it, although he considered that if time 
were daken to write down the prayer which was drawn from the passage of Scrip- 
ture, and to use it when thus written, there was no further objection to be made 
to it; but that which Mr. Evans lays down as a sine qué non this prelate con- 
sidered as wholly objectionable. On this point, therefore, the learned and ad- 
mirable author of this little volume must not wonder if some difference of 
opinion exists. There will probably be such a difference, but it will only be 
about the form; there will be none about the excellence of the spirit in which 
the whole chapter is written, nor about the value of most of its noble recom- 
mendations. In the chapters on The Round of Visitation there are some 
hints which every one will be able to turn to account; but it is impossible, in 
the limits of a short notice, to bring forward the real beauties of this work, 
which arise from its high Christian tone of feeling, and from the devotedness 
and self-denial enforced upon us, and that too by one who evidently has felt 
the full force of what he writes and inculcates on others. 

But there are a few suggestions in the book which may be very briefly 
specified, and they belong to subjects on which it will interest the readers of 
this Magazine to have the opinion of so competent a judge as the author of 
this book. The chapters entitled The Clergyman’s Sermon, The Clergyman’s 
Lecture, and the Clergyman in his Study, ought to be read indeed by all who 
are not too proud to learn. The objections to a lecture in any other place 
than the church, and unaccompanied by the use of the Liturgy, are first 
stated ; it is scarcely necessary to say that they are stated with great force 
and beauty. But supposing a lecture to be given, (and what Mr. Evans 
applies to the lecture will apply to all extemporary discourses,) the previous 
study of the whole passage to be commented upon in the original (afler com- 
gr? ) 
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mitting it to heart in that language) is first earnestly recommended; and the 
other preliminary steps are so beautifully developed, that no person who is in 
the habit of preaching or speaking without notes can read it without ad- 
vantage. In the chapter on the Clergyman’s Sermon there are a few remarks 
on style, in which the author combats the common notion, that in order to be 
plain, we must use Saxon-English. Mr. Evans says :— 

“ There is at present a great talk about Saxon-English. The term itself is 
erroneous ; as well might we talk about Latin-French. No wonder, then, that 
the notion which it is meant to convey should be wrong. This is, that he 
who would be well understood by the poor, should employ as his staple such 
words as are of Saxon root. Now, this is quite untrue; for instance, we may 
have two equivalent phrases in our language, neither of which shall mainly 
consist of words of Saxon root, and yet the one shall be plain and vernacular, 
the other foreign, and hard to be understood. Thus there is the abominable 
vulgarity of the English in the newspapers in the phrase, ‘ It will infallibly be 
productive of most beneficial consequences.’ And there is the idiomatic plain 
phrase, ‘It will not fail to produce most excellent fruit.’ In which all the 
words not purely auxiliary are French, and not Saxon. And is this a whit 
less plain than the pure English, ‘It cannot but yield an excellent harvest ?’ 
Norman English would be a much more suitable term.” 

Mr. Evans gives us a different kind of rule, which is, to avoid abstract and 
general terms. Thus, in Rom. i. 21, “ they became vain in their imagina- 
tions,” would be understood by the ignorant ; while a phrase like “‘ imagination 
presents to our view,’ would lead us quite beyond the sight of their imagina- 
tion.” The author adds the following pithy remarks, which will, perhaps, 
draw down upon him the wrath of some of the ultra-purists in the matter of 
Saxon :— 

** Let not, therefore, words of Latin origin be a bugbear, nor indulge in the 
pedantry of scraping together all that you can of words of Saxon root. 
Pedantry is always unintelligible, if not ridiculous, to the common people. 
But avoid general terms, and generalizing phrases, as much as possible; the 
latter, indeed, may always be dispensed with.” The words in Italics are 
highly important, and the source to which the author sends us as “a well of 
English undefiled’—the English translation of the Bible—is without doubt 
the best standard. But the Saxon hobby, though it has, perhaps, been ridden 
too hard, is a good hobby after all. Which of the two phrases— celestial 
and terrestrial’ (found in our Bible), or ‘ earthly and heavenly’—would be most 
intelligible to the common people, or which of the words—felicity (found in 
our Liturgy) or happiness—goes most home to their hearts? A very slight 
acquaintance with such a congregation teaches us that the Latin, or French, 
or Norman, is here unintelligible to them, and the Saxon is clear. The rule 
is, therefore, useful, if not pressed too hard. 

Another subject of great interest is the course of study laid out for a young 
clergyman. On this point, who is more competent to speak than the author 
of this little volume— himself one of our very best scholars, and one who has 
turned his scholarship to the great purposes for which it ought to be acquired ? 
Mr. Evans recommends first the study of the New Testament in the original 
as indispensable ; but in the first reading, he advises the student diligently to 
eschew all commentaries, but by frequent reading of the original, and by a 
small critical apparatus, to make himself master of the meaning of the authors. 
The critical apparatus recommended is Wahl’s Lexicon, Jahn’s Archeologia 
Biblica, Prideaux’s Connexion, Reland’s or Wells’s Geography, and Walton's 
Prolegomena. Next, the study of the Hebrew Scriptures (with points) is 
recommended; and after that, the student is exhorted to make himself ac- 
quainted with the following portions of the Karly Fathers :— 

“ 1, The Epistle of Clement. 2. The Epistles of Ignatius (in their shorter 
form) and that of Polycarp. 3. The First Apology of Justin Martyr and that 
of Tertullian, 4, Tertullian de Prescriptione, &c. 5, Cyprian, De Unitate, 
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De Lapsis, and De Opere et Eleemosynis. 6. Clement on the Salvation of 
the Rich Man, and Origen on Prayer. 7. Eusebius, Historia Ecclesiastica. 
8. Chrysostom De Sacerdotio.” 

This short course is recommended as a good preparation for entering into 
the field of modern divinity, and here the student is left, as able now to make 
his way for himself. The author adds, that young men “ will devote sufficient 
time to the perusal of second hand modern trash, and at the end of the period 
when they might have come from this course, with such a knowledge of 
Christian antiquity as not all the modern ecclesiastical histories put together 
can give, they will be proud of having mastered the ignorant misrepresenta- 
tions of Milner, or the perverted views of Neander, or the superficial and pre- 
judiced statements of one of those compilations which appear for their little 
day on the table of the clerical book club, and then disappear for ever and 
ever, having gone to their proper place.” 

This notice has now extended to a length quite disproportioned to the 
bulk of the volume, but not to its importance. Its freshness, its beauty of 
style, its liveliness, and, above all, its spiritual-mindedness, and its zeal, make 
it a volume of pure delight, and it seems to the writer of this notice that it is 


a book which it is impossible to read, and not become the better for having 
read it. 


The Clergyman’s Manual. By the Kev. R. Simson. 8vo. Groombridge. 


Tue junior clergy should be warned against this book. Containing, as it does, 
all the preliminary instructions relative to taking orders, induction to livings, 
&c., which a young man might wish to obtain, and many particulars relative 
to the sale of livings of which he might as well be ignorant if he would keep 
a conscience void of offence ; accounts of insurance offices &c. where he may 
enter his name when he has got preferment; and a good many legal opinions 
and adjudicated cases for his guidance when he gets into difficulties with his 
parishioners, it is not unlikely to become a volume of ordinary reference. The 
consequence is that the book may also be taken as a guide for the religious 
management of his parish and the selection of his library. In the former 
he will freely distribute the publications of the Religious Tract Society, but on 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge he must look with suspicion, 
as “‘ great caution is requisite in the selection of the tracts, as some of them 
teach doctrines not in accordance with those contained in the formularies of 
the established church.”—(p. 229.) The latter he will furnish with Henry, 
Doddridge, Guyse, Wardlaw, Hawker, and Jay; and if he aims at something 
beyond the reach of poor and superficial scholars, if he has nine or ten guineas 
to give for one book,—why, then, Ict that book be Simeon! (p. 305.) So 
doing, he will ‘‘ never give occasion to any who attend his ministry to say 
‘They have taken away my Lord, and I know not where they have laid 
him.’” Ibid.) 


A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art. By W. T. Brande. 8vo. 
Longman. 


Tue completion of this work seems to require some notice. The names on 
its title furnish a sufficient guarantee for the scientific excellence of its con- 
tents. ‘Theologians, however, have often just occasion to look with suspicion 
on such books, and it is on this account that the writer, after reading 
many of the ecclesiastical articles, has pleasure in stating that they seem very 
unobjectionable. The amount of general information compressed into these 
twelve numbers is really wonderful, the illustrations are clear and intelligible, 
and the typography beautiful, 
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Sights and Thoughts in Foreign Churches, and among Foreign Peoples. By 
F. W. Faber, M.A. 8vo. Rivington. 


Tuts is a curious book, and frequently very interesting. It displays a good deal 
of imagination, some learning, very high descriptive powers, with a large ad- 
mixture of polemics and philosophy. To effect the introduction of a train of 
thought and sentiment sufficiently removed from the ordinary routine of con- 
tinental travellers, the author indulges in digressions on the events which such 
monuments as he meets with call to mind, of Rome in her medieval glory ; 
and an imaginary personage, “a traveller of the middle ages,” comes forward 
when wanted to defend the cause of Roman-catholicism. Candour, however, 
requires some admissions : the book is not more full of beauties than defects, 
the worst of which, a constant leaning towards Rome, does not favourably 
impress an English churchman who would defend his title to the name of pro- 
testant and catholic with equal tenacity. The constant mixture of poetry and 
polemics is confusing, and helps to keep up that dim religious imagination of 
a visible headship of the church on earth which gained upon the western 
world just in the proportion that Roman intellect and ambition gained on 
Roman honesty. Now, it really does seem very important that no mistaken 
notions should be disseminated as to the footing on which the Roman church 
must stand with regard to ourselves. The precedency of the Roman church 
no one disputes ; other superiority than that, can any one who holds Anglican 
views of the connexion of church and state ever admit? Communion is 
earnestly to be desired with every orthodox church. Let Rome put off her 
infallibility and reform, and this could easily be accomplished. It is a very 
different thing, however, to bear no malice, to encourage no feelings of hos- 
tility, and to be constantly stretching out the hand to one who repels us, and 
would only receive us to make us worse. This fault occurs throughout 
Mr. Faber’s book. 

Not having any particular desire to commence a controversy as to the 
nature of that offence which our English Testaments call ‘‘ worship of devils,” 
it unay nevertheless be allowable to observe, that the extreme charity ex- 
pressed by Mr. Faber towards the idolatries of Greece leads him to hazard 
some very questionable opinions. And interesting as he is when gathering 
up reminiscences of the dark and middle ages, or devising apologies for the 
western church in her aberrations, he is never more in his element than when 
giving way to his feelings of the beautiful, and recording remarkable scenes in 
all the gorgeousness of florid description. For example— 


‘In the evening we mounted the Acropolis, and went to the top of the 
Parthenon, to see the sun set. He had just got behind the hill before we 
gained the summit of the temple. But the scene was very magnificent. The 
whole west was one flood of the most glowing saffron light, in which Salamis, 
Egena, the mountains of the Morea, and the hills of the Isthmus, stood up 
with misty veils, the pale purple of which was strong or weak, according to 
their distance. As the sun sank lower, the saffron light passed away, and 
flushes of deepest red light were strewn. 

* The sea was arich purple. On the other side stood Ilymettus in a soft 
rosy light, giving beauty even to his sterile declivity; and a pure and holy 
brightness seemed almost to clothe the wonderful columns of the Parthenon 
itself. As we descended, we saw a most striking view. The columns of the 
glorious Propylewa were in a full golden lustre, and between the two front 
pillars—and tall regal pillars they are—was framed a picture of great interest ; 
and from its colouring, of exceeding loveliness, The Pireus, with the deep 
green olive-groves (for so they looked in the evening) and waving corn about 
it, its purple bay, and the ships, the glistening silver line upon the sea beyond, 
the end of Salamis, and the mountain background of the Morea. It faded 
very soon ; but we had caught the vision at its full splendour. Oh, wonderful 
region of dream and enchantment, how long will the light and splendour of 
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this Greek evening haunt my recollection! Old Greece, with all her hills and 
bays, with all her gods and arts, will to me repose for ever in the radiant 
bosom of an unfading sunset : the glorious decay which the tributary homage 
of the barbarians has arrested for ever.” —p. 554. 


The Nestorians, or the Lost Tribes. By Asahel Grant. 8vo. Murray. 


Ir is rather late to notice a book published in the course of last year, but as it 
is certainly one of the most interesting of those which have appeared in the 
last two years, such notice needs no apology. Mr. Asahel Grant, M.D., a 
missionary employed by “the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions,” penetrated through the country of the Koords to the mountaineus 
district of Adiabene, the residence of the main body of Nestorian Christians. 
The great feature of his work is an attempt—entirely successful it would 
appear, and accomplishing an object entirely unanticipated by Mr. Grant on 
— the territory—to identify the Nestorians with the ten lost tribes of 
srael. 

Such theories are too often started and overthrown, to claim belief on their 
first proposal ; but here the facts of the case are so clear that it is difficult to 
imagine how they can be set aside. External and internal evidences are 
equally conclusive. ‘Thither the tribes were carried captive, there they re- 
moved in the second century of the Christian era, thence they have never since 
been removed. They and the Jews scattered among them, although hating 
and despising each other, admit that they have a common origin, speak the 
same language, and exhibit the same countenance. Brave, yet teachable, and 
even pious, living under the mild government of a patriarch, at once their 
civil and ecclesiastical head, practising rites in which even Mr. Grant could 
join without scruple, how earnestly is it to be desired that their new in- 
structors should be men who could value such an establishment aright, and 
come not to lord it over their faith but as helpers of their joys. : 

Whether Mr. Grant is just such a person it is fair to doubt. Of Nestorius 
he has no opinion, but that he was a very good and much persecuted man. 
Doctrinal Nestorianism is scarcely alluded to throughout the work; it is 
something, however, to learn that the church in question does not admit the 
name, and considers it as a term of reproach. It is something that he does 
not seem to have taken the patriarch to task for observing the simple ceremo- 
nial of the church over which he presided, and actually communicated at his 
altar, at the same time he has an edifying notice of the Jelu tribe, where the 
church government is not episcopal, and “ their religious forms have been pre- 
served the most exempt from any foreign influence.” 

‘“‘ In every case where the term bishop occurs in our version, in theirs it 1s 
rendered presbyter, or priest. I make these statements with the single remark, 
that while this form of church government may be the best for the Nestorians 
in their circumstances, there is enough in the fact | have mentioned to caution 
us about too hasty an inference concerning the apostolic origin of episcopacy.” 
—p. 85. 

The adventures of a courageous and worthy man in his wanderings among 
a people hitherto it would appear regarded as inaccessible to all but their 
fellow dwellers in the wilderness, could not be devoid of interest had they 
been rewarded by far less important results than those which Mr. Grant has 
obtained, It is a pity that with so much really important to communicate 
he should have occupied a material portion of his volume with unsatisfactory 
guesses at prophetic interpretations—the Eastern Antichrist, the Two Wit- 
nesses, and similar matters, in which it is far more easy to be original than to 
throw any light upon the future or the past. 
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MISCELLANEA. 


EXTRACTS FROM A CHARGE DELIVERED BY THE BISHOP OF 
OXFORD AT THE UNIVERSITY CHURCH, May 23. 


Tuat in spite of their faults, the Tracts for the Times have, from their com- 
mencement, exerted a beneficial influence among us in many respects must, I 
should think, even their enemies being their judges, be admitted. Their effect 
even upon those who are not in communion with our church, the Dissenters 
and Romanists, has not been immaterial; and within the church it is im- 
possible to mark the revival of church principles which has taken place 
among us, the increasing desire for unity, the increasing sense of the guilt and 
evils of schism, the yearning after that discipline which we have so much lost, 
the more ready and willing obedience to ecclesiastical authority, the greater 
anxiety to live by the Prayer-book, the better observance of the fasts and 
festivals of the church, the more decent administration and deeper reverence 
of her sacraments, growing habits of devotion and self-sacrifice; it is im- 
possible, I say, to see these things and their growtlt within the last ten years, 
and not acknowledge that, under God, the authors of the Tracts have been the 
humble instruments of at least bringing them before men’s minds, and of ex- 
hibiting in their own lives their practical fruits. 

And now, since nothing can be more unfair than to make the teachers re- 
sponsible for the proceedings of the disciples, where the latter are now wholly 
beyond their control, | would say a few words with respect to those who (as 
you know) excited my fears heretofore, and have since in some instances 
verified them. 1am happy to say, that so far as the parochial clergy are con- 
cerned, the caution which I felt it my duty to give at my last visitation with 
respect to the revival of obsolete practices, which were calculated to give 

offence without any adequate advantege resulting, has been, so far as I have 

been able to ascertain, attended to. Of course, questions about vestments and 
matters of a similar description, cannot be raised without much higher prin- 
ciples being involved. It was not a contest whether the red rose or the white 
were the fairer flower, which in a former age deluged our land with blood ; 
these were but the outward badges of the strife of political opinions within, 
Still, in the present state of the church, (and there are already such miserable 
divisions among us with respect to the essentials of religion,) it does seem to 
me worse than folly, in those who so far allow their zeal to master their judg- 
ment, as to go out of their way to create fresh causes of dissension, by giving 
undue importance to things indifferent, and even of questionable value. And 
besides, those who profess to be guided by catholic principles, should re- 
member, that one of the first principles of catholicism is dvew red knvexdaey wndiv 
teaecur—lo do nothing without episcopal sanction. Generally speaking, indiscre- 
tions such as I have alluded to emanate only from very young men; and 
such persons may be quite sure, that whatever may be their talents, or 
how sincere soever their zeal, there can but be great defects of character in 
them. They can hardly be otherwise than self-confident, or vain, or deficient 
in humility, or far from having disciplined minds. 

And here I must further observe, that there has appeared to be a lament- 
able want of judgment, and | cannot but say, of charity and humility too, in 
the writings of some who of late have come forward as the advocates of 
catholic principles. When a man anathematizes protestantism, he may very 
possibly mean nothing more than that he refers dissenters to the judgment of 
God! Nodoubt it was so in the case to which [ allude. But not one manina 
thousand will understand this. ‘To the world, who receive the words in their 
common acceptation, he will seem to be invoking judgment on whatever is not 
popish ; and I do say, that men ought to pause and consider what they are 
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about before they use language which is sure to be misinterpreted. Really, 
the recklessness of the mischief which arises from expressions of this descrip- 
tion is quite inexcusable. Further, I must take leave to tell those persons, 
whoever they may be, that they are doing no good service to the church of 
England by their recent publication of manuals of private devotion, extracted 
from the Breviary and similar sources, by inserting in them no small portion 
of highly objectionable matter, and tacitly, if not openly, encouraging young 
persons to be dissatisfied with what God has given them, and to look on the 
contents of our admirable Liturgy as insufficient to meet the wants of a 
catholic mind. Be it ours, my reverend brethren, to remind the young and 
ardent in these days, that it is a most dangerous delusion to wander from 
anything so definite and tangible as the Prayer-book in search of what is so 
indefinite and delusive as that shadowy catholicism, which, under the aspect 
represented by them, has never existed, except in their own imaginations. 
Again: I most strongly deprecate the tone which some, mistaking their 
position and their duty, have thought fit to adopt, with respect to the Refor- 
mation and the Reformers. No doubt that in some, and these not upim- 
portant respects, as in loss of church discipline, we suffered in that great con- 
vulsion; there was much fearful crime, much iniquitous sacrilege, much done 
that had better been left undone. So likewise the Reformers were but frail, 
fallible men, compassed about with many infirmities ; sometimes halting (how 
could it be otherwise?) between two opinions, and sometimes, of course, 
erring in judgment. Still, we are their debtors to an incaiculable amount ; and 
if perhaps we have lost some little through them, or rather in spite of their 
wishes to the contrary, we have lost far less than our sins deserve; we have 
even now, through their instrumentality, more blessings within our reach than 
we care to avail ourselves of; and (I must say it once more) if we were not 
deficient in humility, we should be so grateful for what we have, that we might 
almost perhaps begin to hope, that, in his good time, God would make up to 
us what hitherto we have been without. Further: the rude, unthinking, and 
unjustifiable manner in which some have allowed themselves to speak of the 
Reformation has a direct tendency to produce that frame of mind which under- 
estimates the intolerable evils and errors of the Romish system; which slurs 
over its defects, conceals its guilt, and thereby inclines the doubting, the 
thoughtless, the self-willed, the half-educated, to listen to the suggestions of 
those who would offer them, in communion with the Roman church, the unity 
which they long for, and the support of a guide which claims to be infallible. 
And let no one think that this is an imaginary evil, or that there is no 
danger at the present time of a secession from our ranks to those of Rome. 
There is very great danger—very imminent danger :—one that it behoves us to 
look steadily in the face, aud be prepared for. ‘I do not mean that I anticipate 
any defection, my reverend brethren, from those of our own profession. I trust 
and believe that the clergy generally are too “ fully persuaded in their own 
minds” that the church in which they exercise their ministry has all the 
inarks of a branch of the true church to make them have a thought or wish 
beyond it. And I see nothing in a few sad cases which have occurred of late 
to make me change my opinion. When persons of not very strong minds find 
that extreme opinions on one side are erroneous, they commonly run into 
those of an opposite description; when they have made the discovery that 
Calvinism is unsafe ground to stand upon, they conclude that Romanism is 
the only thing which can afford them the sure footing they require. The 
Puritans believed that the contradictory of popery was purity of faith. This 
of course was a great error, and has been repudiated ; but error is multiform, 
and the danger now is, lest persons who have originally been leavened with 
puritanical tenets, should, on finding their error, rush to the other extreme, 
aud take it for granted that what is nearest to popery is nearest to truth. 
nyt oy however, as [ have already observed, are not with respect to the 
clergy, but to the rising generation. The religious movement of the last ten 
nin has been gradual ; those who have most contributed to it seem rather to 
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have been led on from one opinion to another than to have seen from the first 
whither they would advance, or to have started with any definite system. 
We, therefore, my reverend brethren, have had more opportunity to view 
things calmly and dispassionately. But with respect to young persons, this 
can hardly be said to be the case. With all the impetuosity and self-con- 
fidence of youth about them, reckless of consequences, and full of exaggerated 
notions of the right of private judgment, they find themselves in the midst of 
a controversy, which has brought many older persons—persons of the highest 
talents and deepest religious feelings—into a miserable state of doubt and dis- 
quietude. They see on all sides a spirit at work which nothing human can 
quell; there is a desire for unity and catholic privileges which interests them ; 
and they observe the persecuting unchristian spirit in which many act and 
write who oppose themselves to the present movement. With the generosity 
which is natural to their time of life, they are disposed to take part with 
those whom they think hardly treated; and then, perhaps, in place of giving 
themselves up to the church system, and so becoming practically better than 
they were before—humble, diffident, self-disciplined, thankful for the blessings 
they possess, they become mere talkers, perhaps even irreverent declaimers, on 
subjects which are too hard for them, or which at any rate they are too igno- 
rant, if not too shallow, to view in all their bearings. Meanwhile Rome has 
her eye upon them, and adapting herself to their tone of mind, represents her 
creed, not as it is, but as they wish it to be; she keeps what is essentially 
popish as much as possible in the background, brings what is catholic pro- 
minently forward, and so in the end wins them over to her side, because they 
are too impatient to learn that the “ middle way” of truth—the way of the 
English church—is as far removed from popery on the one side, as from 
puritanism on the other. 

I must therefore exhort you, my reverend brethren, that as on all other 
accounts, so especially on this, you extend at the present time a double measure 
of care and watchfulness towards the younger members of your flock. If, with 
me, you believe that there is an almost incalculable amount of error and super- 
stition in the church of Rome; if, with me, you believe that she has not altered 
one jot or tittle of her ancient character ; if, with me, you believe her to be as 
subtle, as dangerous, and as false, as she has ever been, as shameless a perverter 
of the truth, and as cruel a persecutor; if, with me, you feel that any attempt 
at union with her, while she is what she ts, is to be deprecated utterly, and 
that all concession must come from her, and not from us; if, with me, you 
have (because you know her real character) a deep and increasing dread of her 
workings and artifices; if, with me, you look upon her as schismatical and 
antichristian ; if, with me, you feel that our own church is pure in doctrine, 
apostolical in ministry, and that, if a man will live as our Prayer-book 
would have him live, he will not miss his salvation; you will be more than 
ever zealous to keep those who have been baptized among us within our pale. 
You will leave nothing undone which a sense of your tremendous responsibility, 
which your feelings of devotedness and affectionateness can suggest, towards 


preserving those of your flocks who are most exposed to them from the perils 
of these dangerous days. 


EXTRACTS FROM A CHARGE DELIVERED TO THE CANDIDATES FOR 
HOLY ORDERS, AT HIS ORDINATION, IN LENT, 1842, 


BY THE RIGHT REV, EDWARD DENISON, D.D., LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


‘*To some of the younger clergy it may, perhaps, be not altogether useless 
to have their attention directed to a point on which their opinions may happen 
to be only imperfectly formed. And it is desirable that this should be done 


in the way of positive teaching from one, whose duty it is, according to his 
ability, to guide their jadgments.—p. 8. 
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«« The doctrine of a virtual dispensation from positive rules, to be inferred 
from long and general desuectude, must, | think, be allowed as necessary in 
the present state of our church; and the conscience of any individual clergy- 
man need not be aggrieved at acquiescing in it, especially when there exists a 
superior power able to give effect to the dormant rule; and therefore, in a 
manner, having the responsibility of its neglect. But, however sufficient this 
may be to satisfy an individual, it is a different question, whether sucha 
state of things be suitable for the church at large, or be one in which her 
members, and especially her ministers, ought willingly to acquiesce. And on 
this point I will not scruple to express my own conviction, that some legiti- 
mate mode of deliberation, judgment, and action, is much to be desired for the 
character and efficiency, if it be not necessary for the stability and security of 
the church. I believe, indeed, that this is in itself a right properly inalienable 
in the church of Christ. Our own branch of the church in theory possesses 
it, though its exercise has now been restrained by the civil power for above a 
century. Many circumstances have conspired of late, and some very pain- 
fully, to impress upon reflecting minds a sense of the disadvantages of this 
condition. And the question of the proper remedy for this evil is one deserv- 
ing the most prompt and the most serious consideration.”—Note at pp. 18, 19. 

“If we speak of Scripture as the sole foundation, and standard, and rule of 
faith, the creeds, and articles, and formularies of the church are to us autho- 
ritative rules of interpretation. ‘To these it is plain that the clergy are pledged 
in distinct words by the above mentioned subscriptions and declarations; and 
beyond this, in answer to the next question, they promise generally, so ‘ fo 
minister the doctrine of Christ as the Lord hath commanded, and as this church 
and realm hath received the same.’ ‘The latter clause will of course comprehend 
all that | have brought forward hitherto, and we shall also find that this 
church and realm has received, as of binding authority, the doctrinal decisions 
of the four first general councils. As early in the Reformation as in the arti- 
cles set forth in 1536, express reference is made, together with the Scripture 
and the creeds, to these councils, which were thus declared at that time, to 
convey, as they had always been held to do before, the authority of the church, 
a decision which was not contradicted by any opposing one in the further 
progress of the Reformation. And by the realm they have been unequivo- 
cally adopted and sanctioned by the Act, 1 Elizabeth, c. 1, s. 36; which con- 
stitutes the decrees of these councils, together with the Scriptures, the tule of 
judgment in matter of heresy; a law which has, [ believe, since that time 
been taken to govern the judgments of the ecclesiastical courts in such cases. 
We must therefore add the decisions of these councils to our rules of interpre- 
tation, as laid down above.”*—pp. 34, 35 








* “ It is true, that in thus specially referring to these four councils, we do not 
exclude others from all authority ; and many of our divines count, as received by 
our church, the two next councils, the 2nd and 3rd of Constantinople, together with 
the above four; but even then, not always as of equal weight. Thus Hammond, 
who is quoted by Mr. Palmer ( Treatise on Church, part iv. c. 9) as allowing six 
cecumenical synods, says, *‘ And therefore, of the Scriptures, of the creed, (that 
regula fidei una, sola, immobilis et irrefurmabilis, that one only immovable and un- 
reformable rule of faith, as ‘Tertullian calls it,) and of those four councils, as the 
repositories of all true apostolic tradition, I suppose it very regular to affirm that the 
entire body of the catholic faith is to be established, and all heresies convinced.’ 
And he then goes to say in what manner, and how far the next two councils are also 
to be received.”*— Hammond on Heresy, sec. v. 7. 

* Again, it may be observed, that in 1710, when the convocation was engaged 
about Whiston’s book, the archbishop pointed out as one of the things to be done, 
* to fix the particular places of Scripture, and in the Council of Nice, and the arti- 
cles of our own church, upon which the charge of heresy may be most clearly 


founded.’ ”—Cardwell’s Synodalia, p, 754. See ‘also Hooker, Eccles. Pol. b. v. 54, 
10 & viii, ii, 17. 
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“ It is my business now merely to inquire what positive rules the church 
distinctly sets before her ministers for their guidance in the preaching of the 
Word of God when she gives them their commission for this work. And Ido 
not see that these extend beyond the limits | have described. We may term, 
if we please, the Creeds, the four first Councils, the Articles, the Liturgy, and 
the Homilies, the authorized expositors of the faith, as holden in the church ; 
and we shall find that their guidance extends over the great body of revealed 
truth. ‘They do not indeed ordinarily give us the interpretation of particular 
passages of Scripture. This is not their office. But they do give the con- 
densed sense of Scripture, as a whole; the doctrine deduced from it in 
general.” —pp. 36, 37. 

‘‘Lhey (the clergy] are not to teach any thing ‘ as required of necessity to 
eternal salvation ; but that which they shail be persuaded may be concluded and 
proved by Scripture.’ This is the negative, or restraining part of their com- 
mission. There are some things, not thus capable of being proved from 
Scripture, which nevertheless it may be desirable, or even necessary, for the 
complete discharge of their sacred office, that they should teach their people. 
And of course it is fitting that they should not neglect to instruct them in such 
points. But, in bringing them forward, they must bear in mind their relative 
place, and not exalt them into an importance which is not their due. Things 
incapable of proof from Scripture are not things necessary to salvation; and 
they who speak as messengers from God to man—the ambassadors of a mer- 
ciful Saviour to a sinful world, are charged primarily and mainly with things 
which are necessary to salvation—with those glad tidings whereby the sub- 
jects of God’s wrath and condemnation may be made the partakers of his 
promises, and the inheritors of his kingdom in heaven. ‘Truth, in proportion 
us it is important and certain, is that on which they should dwell. ‘The lost 
estate of man in the corruption of his fallen nature, and his restoration by 
grace; Christ, and Him crucified—the Saviour in all his relations to the 
church, his mystical body—the Holy Spirit, the author of all good influence 
in the heart of man, and the sanctifier of the people of the Lord—sin, as the 
cause of man’s present and eternal misery—holiness, as the essential qualifi- 
cation for the happiness of heaven—the ordinances of God, as the appointed 
means and channels whereby the benefits of the Redeemer’s blood and the 
sanctifying graces of the Spirit are conveyed to his church; these are the 
topics Wherein the preacher will love to expatiate, and in enforcing which he 
will best fulfil bis ministerial charge. 

It might perhaps appear hardly needful to direct your attention to a truth 
so obvious as this. But 1 am the rather led thus to advert to it, because we 
live in an age of controversy ; and controversies have an especial tendency to 
magnify unessential into essential things; and to give to that, which is per- 
haps on that very account the subject of controversy because it is doubtful, 
and which has been allowed to be doubtful because it is not necessary to 


salvation, the importance which belongs alone to the truth declared of God.” 
—pp. 41—43. 





DOCUMENTS. 
CANADA CHURCH TEMPORALITIES ACT. 
An Act to make provision for the Management of the Temporalities of the 
United Church of England and Ireland, in this Province (Canada), and for 
other purposes therein mentioned, 


{Royal Assent Promulgated 3rd December, 1841.) 


Wucreas it is desired, on behalf of the united church of England and Ireland, 
in the province of Upper Canada, that provision should be made by law for 
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the internal management, by the members of the said church, of the tem 

poralities thereof, and also for allowing the endowment thereof; and it is just 
and expedient that such provision should be made: Be it therefore enacted by 
the Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Legislative Council and Assembly of the province of Upper Canada, consti- 
tuted and assembled by virtue of an under the authority of an act passed in 
the Parliament of Great Britain, entitled “ An Act to repeal certain parts of 
an Act passed in the fourteenth year of his Majesty’s reign, entitled * An Act 
for making more effectual provision for the government of the Province of 
Quebec, in North America, and to make further provision for the government 
of the said province,’” and by the authority of the same, That from and after 
the passing of this act, the soil and freehold of all churches of the communion 
of the said united church of England and Ireland, now erected or hereafter to 
be erected in the said province, and of the church-yards and burying-grounds 
attached or belonging thereto, respectively, shall be in the parson or other 
incumbent thereof for the time being, and that the possession thereof shall be 
in the incumbent for the time being, and the churchwardens to be appointed 
as hereinafter is mentioned, by whatever title the same may now be held, 

whether vested in trustees for the use of the church, or whether the legal estate 
remains in the crown, by reason of no patent having been issued, though set 
apart for the purposes of such church, church-yard, or burying-ground: pro- 
vided always, that nothing herein contained shall extend to affect the rights of 
any other church or body ‘of C hristians to any landed property or church now 
erected, but that the same shall remain as if this act had not been passed. 

II. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that all pew- 
holders in such churches, whether holding the same by purchase or lease, 
and all persons holding sittings therein, by the same being let to them by 
churchwardens, and holding a certificate from the churchwardens of such 
sitting, shall form a vestry for the purposes in this act mentioned and declared. 

Ill. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that a meeting of 
such vestry shall be holden on Monday in Easter week in each and every year, 
after due notice thereof given during the divine service on the morning of 
Easter Sunday, for the purpose of appointing churchwardens for the ensuing 
year; and that at such meeting one churchwarden shall be nominated by the 
incumbent of the parsonage or rectory to which the said church belongs, and 
the other shall be elected by a majority of those present and entitled to vote 
at such vestry meeting as aforesaid: provided, nevertheless, that in case of 
such incumbent declining or neglecting to nominate a churchwarden, then 
both of the said churchwardens shall for the current year be elected in the 
manner aforesaid ; and in case the members of such vestry shall neglect to 
elect a churchwarden, then both of such churchwardens shall for the current 
year be nominated by the incumbent : provided always, that if from any cause 
a vestry meeting shall not take place at the time aforesaid, such appointment 
of churchwardens may take place at any subsequent vestry meeting, to be 
called in manner hereinafter provided ; and in case of the death or change of 
residence to twenty miles or more from any such church of either of the said 
churchwardens, a vestry meeting shall be thereupon called for the election, 
by the said vestry, of a new churchwarden, in case the one deceased or 
removed had been elected by the vestry, or for the nomination of a new church- 
warden by the incumbent, in case the one deceased or removed had been 
nominated by the incumbent. 

IV. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that no person 
shall be eligible to the office of churchwarden except members of the said 
church of the full age of twenty-one years, and who shall also be members of 
such a vestry. 

V. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that such church- 
wardens shall hold their office for one year from the time of their appoint- 
ment, or until the election of their successors, except in case of an appoint- 
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ment or nomination to fill up any vacancy occasioned by death or removal as 
aforesaid, and in such case the person so appointed or nominated shal! hold 
the said office until the next annual election. 

V1. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that such church- 
wardens so to be elected and appointed as aforesaid, shall, during their term 
of office, be as a corporation to represent the interest of such church, and of 
the members thereof, and shall and may sue and be sued, answer and be 
answered unto, in all manner of suits and actions whatsoever, and may prose- 
cute indictments, presentments, and other criminal proceedings, for and in 
respect of such churches and churchyards, and all matters and things apper- 
taining thereto, and shall and may, in conjunction with the rector or incum- 
bent, make and execute faculties or conveyances, or other proper assurances 
in the law, to all pew-holders holding their pews by purchase, or leases to 
those holding the same by lease, and shall and may grant certificates to 
those who shall have rented sittings; such conveyances, leases, and certificates, 
to be given within a reasonable time after demand made, and at the charge of the 
person applying for the same ; and further, it shall be the duty of such church- 
wardens from time to time to sell, lease, and rent pews and sittings, upon such 
terms as may be settled and appointed at vestry meetings to be holden for that 
purpose, as hereinafter provided: provided always, that any such sale, lease, 
or renting, shall be subject to such rent-charge or other rent as may frora time 
to time be rated and assessed in respect thereof, at such vestry meetings. 

VII. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that in case of 
the absolute purchase of any pew in any such church as aforesaid, the same 
shall be construed as a freehold of inheritance not subject to forfeiture by 
change of residence, or by discontinuing to frequent the same, and the same 
may be bargained, sold, and assigned to any purchaser thereof, being a 
member of the church of England, and such purchaser, provided the same be 
duly assigned and conveyed to him, shall hold the same with the same 
rights, and subject to the same duties and charges, as the original purchaser 
thereof. 

Vill. And be it enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that any pew-holder, 
whether by purchase or lease, and any person renting a pew or sitting, shall 
and may, during their rightful possession of such pew or sitting, have a right 
of action against any person injuring the same, or disturbing him or his family 
in the possession thereof. 

IX. And be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid, that such church- 
wardens so to be appointed as aforesaid, shall yearly and every year, within 
fourteen days after other churchwardens shall be nominated and appointed 
to succeed them, deliver into such succeeding churchwardens a just, true, and 
perfect account in writing (fairly entered in a book or books to be kept for 
that purpose, and signed by the said churchwardens) of all sums of money 
by them received, and of all sums rated or assessed, or otherwise due and not 
received, and also of all goods, chattels, and other property of such church 
or parish in their hands, as such churchwardens, and of all moneys paid by 
such churchwardens as accounting, and of all other things concerning their 
said office, and shall also pay and deliver over all sums of money, goods, chattels, 
and other things, which shall be in their hands, unto such succeeding church- 
wardens ; which said account shall be verified by oath before one or more 
of her Majesty’s justices of the peace, who are hereby authorized to administer 
the same ; and the said book or books shall be carefully preserved by such 
churchwardens, and they shall and are hereby required to permit any member 
of such vestry as aforesaid to inspect the same at all reasonable times, paving 
one shilling for such inspection, and in case such churchwardens shall make 
default in yielding such account as aforesaid, or in delivering over such money, 
goods, or other things as aforesaid, it shall be in the power of the succeeding 
churchwardens to proceed against them at law for such default, or to file a 
bill in equity for discovery and relief; and in case of the re-appointment of 
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the same churchwardens, then such account as aforesaid, shall in like manner 
as is aforesaid, be made and rendered before an adjourned meeting of such 
vestry, fourteen days after such re-appointment. 

X. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that it shall be in 
the power of the incumbent of any such parsonage, rectory, or parish as afore- 
said, or of the churchwardens thereof, to call a vestry meeting whenever he 
or they shall think proper so to do, and it shall be his and their duty so to do, 
upon application being made for that purpose in writing by six, at least, of the 
members of such vestry as aforesaid; and in case upon such written appli- 
cation being made as aforesaid, such incumbent and churchwardens shall 
refuse to call such meeting, then one week after such demand made, it shall 
be in the power of any six of such members of the vestry, to call the same by 
notice to be aftixed on the outer church door (or church doors where more 
than one), at least one week previous to such intended meeting. 

XI. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that in all vestry 
meetings, the rector or incumbent of the church shall preside as chairman 
when present, and in his absence such person as the majority present at such 
meeting shall name; and the vestry clerk, when there is one and present, 
or in case there be no vestry clerk or he be absent, then such person as the 
chairman shall name, shall be secretary of such vestry meeting, and the pro- 
ceedings of such vestry meeting shall be entered in a book to be kept for that 
»urpose, and preserved in the custody of the churchwardens. 

XIL. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the rent- 
charge to be paid upon pews holden in freehold, and the rent to be paid for 
pews and sittings in pews leased or rented, shall be regulated from time to 
time at such vestry meetings as aforesaid: provided, nevertheless, that no 
alterations shall be made therein, except at vestry meetings called for such 
special purpose, and so expressed in the notice calling the same; and further, 
that the charges to be made in respect of such conveyances, leases, and certifi- 
cates, shall in like manner be regulated at such vestry meetings as aforesaid. 

XIII. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the clerk of 
the church, the organist, the vestry clerk, the sexton, and other subordinate 
servants of the church shall be nominated and appointed by the churchwardens 
for the time being, and that their salary and wages shall be brought into the 
general account, to be rendered as aforesaid by such charchwardens. 

XIV. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that the fees on 
marriages, baptisms, and other services of the church of the like nature, and 
the charges payable on breaking the ground in the cemeteries or churchyards, 
and in the said churches for burying the dead, shall be regulated by the ordi- 
nary, or in case of there being no ordinary, by the bishop of the diocese. 

XV. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that it shall be 
in the power of the members of such vestries, at such vestry meetings as 
aforesaid, to make by-laws for the regulation of their proceedings, and the 
management of the temporalities of the church or parish to which they belong, 
so as the same be not repugnant to this act, nor contrary to the canons of the 
said united church of England and lreland. 

XVI. And be it further evacted, by the authority aforesaid, that any deed 
or conveyance of land, or of personality, that may be made to any bishop of 
the said church, in the said province, and to his successors, for the endowment 
of his see, or for the general uses of the said church as such bishop may ap- 
point, or otherwise, or for the use of any particular church then erected, or 
thereafter to be erected, or for the endowment of a parsonage, rectory, or living, 
or for other uses of purposes appurtenant to such church in general, or to any 
particular church or parish, to be named in such deed, and any such deed or 

conveyance, to any parson, or rector, or other incumbent, and his successors, 
for the endowment of such parsonage, rectory, or living, or for other uses or 
purposes appurtenant thereto, shall be valid and effectual to the uses and pur- 
poses in such deed or conveyance to be mentioned and set forth in the acts 
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of parliament commoaly called the Statutes of Mortmain, or other acts, laws, 
or usages to the contrary thereot notwithstanding; provided always, that in 
order to the validity of such deeds and convevances, the same shall be made 
and executed six months at the least before the death of the person conveving 
the same, and shal! be registered not later than six months after his decease 

AVI. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that in the 
event of any person or persons, bodies politic or corporate, desiring to erect 
and found a church or churches, and to endow the same with a sufficiency for 
the maintenance of such church and of divine service therein, according to the 
rites of the said church of England and Ireland, it shall and may be lawful for 
him or them to do so, upon procuring the licence of the bishop under his hand 
and seal for that purpose, and thereupon, after the erection of a suitable 
church, and the appropriation by the founder thereof of such church so erected, 
and of lands and hereditaments, or other property adequate to the maintenance 
thereof, and of an incumbent, and adequate to the usual and ordinary charges 
attendant upon such church, such provision being made to the satisfaction ot 
the bishop, such founder his heirs and assigns being members of the saul 
church of England, or such body politic or corporate, as the case may be 
shall have the right of presentation to such church, as an advowson in fee pre- 
sentative, according the rules and canons of the said united church of Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

ANVIL. And be it further enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that nothing 
in this act contained shal! extend, or be construed to extend, in any manne: 
to confer any spiritual jurisdiction or ecclesiastical rights whatsoever upon 
any bishop or bishops, or other ecclesiastical person of the said church, in the 
said province of Upper Canada. 


AN ACT FOR BETTER ENABLING INCUMBENTS OF ECCLESIASTICAL 


BENEFICES tO DEMISE THRE LANDS BELONGING TO THEIR BENE 
FICES ON FARMING LEASES. 


ANNO QUINTO VICTORI.& REGIN.E. SESS. 2.—CAP. XXVII. 
Fisth June, 1842.) 

Incumbents of Benefices empowered, with Consent of Bishop and Patron, to lease 
Lands belonging to their Benefices for Fourtee n Years, under certain Restric 
tions. —Saving for Covenants respecting Cultivation, Improvements, §&¢.— In 
certain Cases Leases may be granted for Twenty Years. 


Wiuereas it would be advantageous to ecclesiastical benefices if the incum- 
bents thereof were empowered, with such consent and under such restrictions 
as aie hereinafter expressed, to demise the lands of or belonging to the same 
for a term of years certain, for farming purposes: May it therefore please 
Your Majesty that it may be enacted; and be it enacted by the Queen’s most 
Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal, and Commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by 
the authority of the same, That it shall be lawful for the incumbent for the 
time being of any benefice, from time to time after the passing of this Act, 
by deed under his hand and seal, with the consent of the patron of such 
ben hee, and of the bishop of the diocese wherein the same ts locally situated, 
and where the lands proposed or intended to be leased are of copyhold Ol 
customary tenure with the consent also of the lord for the time being of thx 
manor of which the same are holden, in any case where the lease proposed to 


be crante d could not according to the custom of the manor be effectually made 
without the licence of the lord, such respective consents to be testified by the 
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persons whose consents are hereby required respectively being parties to and 
signing and sealing such deeds before the execution thereof by such incum- 
bent, to lease any part of the glebe lands or other lands of or belonging to 
such benefice, either with or without any farmhouses, cottages, barns, or 
other agricultural buildings or conveniences, parcel of or belonging to such 
benefice, to any person whomsoever, for any term of years not exceeding 
fourteen years, to take effect in possession, and not in reversion or by way of 
future interest, so that there be reserved on every suc h lease, payable to the 
incumbent for the time being of such benefice quarterly in every year, during 
the continuance of the term thereby granted, the best and most improved 
yearly rent that can be reasonably gotten for the same, without taking any 
tine, foregift, premium, or other consideration for granting such lease, and so 
that no such lessee be made dispunishable for waste by any clause or words 
to be contained in such lease, me so that the lessee do there by covenant with 
the incumbent granting such lease, and his successors, for due payment of the 
rent thereby to be reserved, and of all taxes, charges, rates, assessments, and 
impositions whatsoever which shall be payable in respect of the premises 
thereby leased, and do further covenant with such incumbent and his suc- 
cessors, that he will not assign or underlet the hereditaments comprised in 
such lease, or any <p thereof, for all or any part of the term thereby granted, 
without the consent of the bishop of the diocese for the time being and the 
patron and incumbent for the time being of the said benetice, to be testified by 
their respectively being parties to and sealing and delivering the deed or in- 
strument by which any assignment or underlease of the same premises, or 
any part thereof, may be eflected ; and that he will in all respects cultivate 
and manage the lands and hereditaments thereby leased according to the 
most improved system of husbandry in that part of the country where such 
lands and hereditaments are locally situated, so far as such system may not 
be inconsistent with any express seid ution to be contained tn such !ease 
and that he will keep, and at the end of the term leave, all the lands com- 
prised in such lease, together with the gates, drains, and fences of every 
description, and other fixtures and things thereupon or belonging thereto, in 
good and substantial repair and condition; and that he will at all times dur- 
ing the continuance of the term keep the buildings comprised in such lease, or 
to be erected during the term upon the lands thereby demised, or on any part 
thereof, insured against damage by tire, in the joint names of the lessee, his 
executors or administrators, and of the incumbent of the benefice for the 
time being, in three-fourths at the least of the value thereof; and that he will 
lay out the money to be received by virtue of any such insurance, and all 
such other sums of mon y as shall be necessary, in substantially rebuilding, 
repairing, and reinstating, under the direction of a surveyor to be for that 
purpose appointed by the incumbent of such benefice for the time being and 
such lessee, by some writing under their respective hands, suc h messuages or 
buildings as shall be destroyed or damaged ‘by fire; and so that there be in- 
serted in every such lease a reservation for the use of such incumbent and his 
successors of all timber trees and trees likely to become timber, and of all 
saplings and underwoods, and of all mines and minerals, except as 1s herein- 
after provided; and also a power of re-entry, in case the rent thereby to be 
reserved shall be unpaid for the space of twenty-one days next after the same 
shall become due, or in case the lessee shall be convicted of felony, or shall 
become a bankrupt, or shall take the benefit of any act or acts of Parliament 
now in force or hereafter to be passed for the reltef of insolvent debtors, or 
shall compound his debts, or assign over his estate and effects for payment 
thereof, or in case any execution shall issue against him or his effects, or in 
case such lessee shail not from time to time duly observe and perform all the 
covenants and agreements on his part in such leasato be contained ; and so 
that the lessee in each such lease do execute the same or a counterpart 
thereof: Provided always, that any stipulation, covenant, condition, or agree- 


Vou. NNIL—July, W842. 
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ment in any such lease to be contained, on the part of the lessee, for the 
adoption and use of any particular mode or system of cultivation, or for the 
drainage or subdividing, or embanking or warping (in those places where the 
system of improvement of land called warping is or may be practised), of all 
or any of the lands comprised in such lease, or for the erection of any new ot 
additional farmhouses, barns, or outhouses, or other farm buildings, which 
the condition or local situation of the lands to be comprised in such lease 
may require or render expedient, or for putting in repair any houses, edifices, 
or buildings to be comprised in any such lease, or for making any substantial 
improvements on _ — , or for the reservation or payment of any addi- 
tional rent or rents, or penalty on breach of any of the covenants or agree- 
ments contained in any such lease, shall not be deemed or construed to be a 
fine, foregift, premium, or consideration for the granting of such lease within 
the meaning of this act: Provided also, that nothing herein contained shall be 
construed to preclude the lessor in any such lease from covenanting that the 
lessee shall be entitled to have or take from off the demised premises brick, 
earth, stone, lime, or other materials for the erection or repair of any build- 
ings, or for the construction or repair of drains, or for any other necessary 
improvements, and sufficient rough timber, to be assigned by the incumbent 
for the time being, or his agent duly authorized, for any of the purposes 
aforesaid, and for the making or repair of gates and fences : Provided also, 
that the custom of the country as to outgoing tenants shall apply to each 
lease to be granted under this act, except so far as the lease shall contain 
any express stipulation to the contrary : Provided also, that the term to be 
eranted by any such lease as aforesaid may be twenty years in any case 
where the lessee shall covenant thereby to adopt and_ use any mode or 
system of cultivation more expensive than the usual course, or to drain or 
subdivide, or embank and warp, at his expense, any part of the demised 
premises, or to erect, at his own expense, on the said premises, any build- 
ings, or to repair in a more extensive manner and at a greater expense than 
is usually ré quired of lessees of farms any buildings on the demised premises, 
or in any other manner to improve, at his expense, the demised premises 
or any part thereof, 


Parsonage House and Offices and Ten Acres of Glebe situate most conveniently 
for Occupation not to be leased, &e.— Proviso. 


2. And be it enacted, That the authority given by this act shall not 
render valid any lease to be granted in the manner hereinbefore mentioned, 
unless the parsonage house or other the house of residence of or belonging 
to the benefice, and all offices, outbuildings, yards, gardens, orchards, and 
plantations to such parsonage house or other house of residence adjoining 
and appurtenant, and which may be necessary or convenient for actual occu- 
pation with such parsonage house or other house of residence, and also so 
much glebe land or other land of or belonging to the benefice, and situated 
the most conveniently for actual menneiitih by the incumbent, as, together 
with the site of such parsonage house or other house of residence, offices, 
and outbuildings, and with such yards, gardens, orchards, and plantations as 
aforesaid, shall amount to ten acres at least, if there shall be ten or more 
acres of such land situated within five miles from the parsonage or other the 
house of residence, or uf there shall be less than ten acres so situated then the 
whole of such land shall be reserved out of or not be comprised in such 
lease, and not be comprised in any subsisting lease for the time being which 
shall have been previously granted under the authority of this act: Provided 
always, that in any case where the lands comprised in any lease granted 
under the authority of this act shall be situate five miles or upwards from the 
parsonage house or other the house of residence, or (in case there shall be no 
parsonage house or other house of residence ) from the church or chapel of the 
henetice to which such lands shall belong, the provision herein contained for 
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the reservation of a stipulated number of acres of the glebe land or other land 
of or belonging to the benefice shall not be applicable. 


Before any Lease is granted a Surveyor to be appointed, who is to make Maps, 
Certificates, Valuation, and Reports respecting such intended Lease.—An 
existing Map of the Lands may be used. 


3. And be it enacted, That whenever any lease is intended to be granted 
under the authority of this act a competent land surveyor shall be appointed 
by the bishop of the diocese and the patron and incumbent of the beretice, by 
some writing under their respective hands; and such surveyor shall make a 
map or plan under an actual survey of the lands proposed or intended to be 
leased, and of the other lands of or belonging to the benefice, or of such part 
or parts of the said other lands as will sufficiently shew to the bishop of the 
diocese and the patron of the benefice the relative positions or local situations 
and quantities of the lands proposed or intended to be leased, and of the lands 
(if any) intended to be reserved, and as will enable them to form an accurate 
judgment of the situation and convenience for actual occupation of the lands 
intended to be reserved; and such surveyor shall certify that the lands in- 
tended to be leased, and such buildings and other hereditaments (if any) as 
are intended to be leased therewith, are proper to be leased to a tenant under 
the provisions of this act, and (in any case where the provision hereinbefore 
contained respecting the reservation of a stipulated number of acres may be 
applicable) that the lands which are intended to remain unlet are such part 
of the glebe land or other land of or belonging to the benefice as is situated 
the most conveniently for actual occupation by the incumbent thereof; and 

such surveyor shall also make a valuation on actual survey of the lands and 
hereditaments proposed or intended to be leased, and shall report what is the 
best yearly rent which ought to be reserved upon a lease of such lands me 
hereditaments under the circumstances under which such lease is proposed o 

intended to be granted, and shall state the course of husbandry or ssaadians 
ment of such lands and hereditaments which ought in the opinion of such 
surveyor to be adopted by the tenant thereof ; and in any case where it is 
proposed that the lease shall contain special covenants on the part of the 
Leases for the drainage or subdividing, or embanking or warping, of all or any 
of the lands to be comprised in the lease, or for the erection of any new or 
additional farmhouses, barns, or outhouses, or other farm buildings, or for 
putting in repair any houses, edifices, or buildings to be comprised in the 
lease, or for making any substantial improveme nt in the premises, such 
surveyor shall certify that in his opinion the covenants for those purposes 
are proper covenants to be entered into by the lessee under the circum- 
stances of the case, and he shall state the amount by which the yearly 
rent to be reserved by the proposed lease ought in his judgment to be 
diminished in respect or on account of the lessee entering into such cove- 
nants; and in any case where it is proposed that the lessee shall be 
entitled to have or take from off the demised premises brick, earth, stones, 
lime, or other materials or rough timber, for any of the purposes herein- 
before mentioned, he shall also certify that in his opinion covenants on the 
part of the lessor for those purposes are proper to be entered into, and that 
he has taken the matter into his consideration in estimating the amount of 
rent to be reserved by the proposed lease; and such surveyor shall in all 
cases also report upon and state such other matters or things (if any) con- 
nected with such intended lease, or the lands and hereditaments proposed or 
intended to be therein comprised, as he shall by such bishop, patron, and 
incumbent, or any of them, be directed to report upon; and the map or 
plan, certificate, valuation, and report of such surveyor shall be respectively 
signed by such surveyor, and verified by h.s declaration to be made be fore 
inv justice of the peace, and shall, tinmediately upon the completion thereof, 
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respectively be delivered to the bishop of the diocese: Provided always, that 
in all cases in which there shall be in the possession of the bishop of the 
diocese, or of the patron or incumbent of any benefice, or of the parish 
officers of the parish in which such benefice may be comprised, any map or 
plan made under an actual survey of the parish, or of such part thereof as 
shall include the lands proposed or intended to be demised, a copy of or an 
extract from such map or plan may be substituted for the map or plan herein- 
before directed to be made by any such surveyor as aforesaid. 


Lessor’s Receipt for Counterpart or attested Copy of Lease to be Evidence of us 
Execution; and Execution by Bishop and Patron to be Evidence that the 
Lands are proper to be leased, &c. 

pro} 


4. And be it enacted, That the receipt in writing of the incumbent by whom 
any lease shall be granted under the authority of this act, ac knowledging that 
he has received the counterpart, or an attested copy in all cases where there 
shall be only one part, of such lease, and signed by such incumbent, and 
endorsed on the lease, shall be conclusive evidence that the counterpart or 
lease (as the case may be) has been duly executed by the lessee, and also in 
all cases where there shall be only one part of such lease that the attested 
copy is a true and faithful transcript of the original lease ; and the execution 
by the bishop and patron, whose consents are he ‘reby made requisite, of any 
lease to be granted under the authority of this act, shall be conclusive evidence 
that the lease does not comprise any lands which ought not to be leased 
under the provisions of this act, and that a proper portion of the glebe land 
remains unleased, and that the rent reserved by such lease is the best and 
most improved rent that could be reasonably gotten for the lands and heredi- 
taments comprised therein at the time of granting such lease, and that all 
the covenants contained in such lease are proper covenants. 


Surrenders of Leases. 


5. And be it enacted, That no surrender of any lease which shall have 
been made under the authority of this act shall be valid to any purpose what- 
soever unless the bishop of the diocese and the patron and incumbent of the 
benefice to which the lands or hereditaments comprised in such lease shall 
belong shall respectively be made parties to and execute the deed or instru- 
ment by which such surrender shall be made ; and every such surrender shall 
have operation from the time only when such deed or instrument as aforesaid 


shall have been executed by all the persons whose execution thereof is herein- 
betore required, 


In Cases of Peculiars belonging to Bishops, such Bishops to exercise, within 
their Peculiars, the Powers given by this Act. 


6. And whereas there are within divers dioceses certain exempt jurisdictions 
called peculiars, belonging to the archbishops and bishops of other dioceses, 
and it is expedient that all the powers, authorities, and duties by this act 
given to or imposed upon the bishop of the diocese should, as to such pecu- 
lars, be given to and ss, BS upon the archbishop or bishop to whom the 
same respectively belong ; be it therefore enacted, That all the a autho- 
rities, and duties by this act given to or imposed upon the bishop of any 
diocese shall, with respect to the several peculiars locally situated within 
such diocese, be exercised and performed by the archbishop or bishop to 
whom such peculiars shall respectively belong, and not by the bishop within 
whose diocese such peculiar shall be locally situated, but that with respect to 
all peculiars belonging to any other person than archbishops or bishops such 
powers, authorities, and duties shall be exercised and performed by the 


bishop of the diocese within which such peculiars shall be locally sit uated. 
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Provision where Patron or Lord of Manor is under Incapacity or beyond 
Se as. 
A 


And be it enacted, That whenever the consent or concurrence of the 
patron of any benefice, or of the lord for the time being of any manor, is 
hereby required, and the patron of such benefice, or the lord for the time 
being of such manor, (as the case may be,) shall happen to be a minor, 
idiot, lunatic, or feme covert, or beyond seas, it shall be lawful for the 
guardian, committee, husband, or attorney (as the case may be,) of such 
patron or lord (but in the case of a feme covert not being a minor, idiot, or 
lunatic, or beyond seas, with her consent in writing,) to execute the instru- 
ment by which such consent or concurrence is to be testified, in testimony of 
the consent or concurrence of such patron or lord; and such execution shall, 
for the purposes of this act, be deemed and taken to be an execution by the 
patron of the benefice or by the lord of the manor (as the case may be). 


Provision where the Patronage of any Benefice is in the Crown. 


8. And be it enacted, That in any case in which the consent or concurrence 
of the patron of any benefice is hereby required, and the patronage of such 
benefice shall be in the Crown, the consent or concurrence of the Crown shall 
be testified in the manner hereinafter mentioned; (that is to say,) if such 
benefice shall be above the yearly value of 201, in the King’s books, the 
instrument by which such consent or concurrence shall be testified shall be 
executed by the Lord High Treasurer or First Lord Commissioner of the 
‘Treasury for the time being; and if such benefice shall not exceed the yearly 
value of 20/. in the King’s books, such instrument shall be executed by the 
Lord High Chancellor, or Lord Keeper or Lords Commissioners of the Great 
Seal, for the time being ; and if such benefice shall be within the patronage of 
the Crown in right of the Duchy of Lancaster, such instrument shall be 
executed by the Chancellor of the said Duchy for the time being; and the 
execution of such instrument by such person or persons shall be deemed and 
taken, for the purposes of this act, to be an execution by the patron of the 
benefice. 


Provision where the Patronage is attached to the Duchy of Cornwall. 


And be it enacted, That in any case in which the consent or concur- 
rence of the patron of any benefice is hereby required, and the right of patron- 
age of such benefice shall be part of the possessions of the Duchy of Cornwall, 
the consent or concurrence of the mer of such benefice to the exercise of 
such power shall be testified in the manner hereinafter mentioned ; (that is to 
say,) the instrument by which such consent or concurrence is to be testified 
shall, whenever there shall bea Duke of Cornwall, whether he be of full age or 
otherwise, be under his Great or Privy Seal, or if there be no Duke of Corn- 
wall, and such benefice shall be in the patronage of the Crown in right of the 
Duchy of Cornwall, such instrument shall be executed by the person or per- 
sons who is or are authorized to testify the consent or concurrence of the 
Crown; and such instrument, being so sealed or executed, shall be deemed 
and taken, for the purposes of this act, to be an execution by the patron of 
the benefice. 

Corporate Bodies may act by their Common Seal. 


LO. And be it enacted, That in any case in which the consent or concur- 
rence of the patron of any benefice or of the lord of any manor is hereby 
required, and the patronage of such benefice, or (as the case may be) the 
lordship of such manor, shall belong to any dean and chapter, or collegiate or 
other corpor ate body having a common seal, the consent or concurrence of 
such dean and chapter, or collegiate or other corporate body, shall be testified 
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by the sealing of the instrument by which such consent or concurrence ts to 
be testified with the common seal of such dean and chapter, colle ‘giate or 
other corporate body. 


Person who for the Time being would be entitled to present, shall be considered the 
Patron. 


And be it enacted, That the person or persons (if not more than two), 
or the majority of the persons (if more than two), or the corporation, who or 
which would for the time being be entitled to the turn or right of presentation 
to any benefice if the same were then vacant, shall, for the purposes of this 
act, be considered to be the patron thereof: provided nevertheless, that in the 
case of the patronage being exercised alternately by different patrons, the 
person or persons (if not more than two), or the majority of the persons (if 
more than two), or the corporati on, who or which would for the time being 
be entitled to the second turn or rij ght of presentation to any benefice, if the 
same were then vacant, shall, for the purposes of this act, jointly with the 
person or persons or corporation entitled to the first turn or rght of presenta- 
tion, be considered to be the patron thereof. 


Provision where any Person shall sustain more than one of the Characters of 
sishop, Patron, and Incumbent. 


12. And be it enacted, That in all cases in which any person shall sustain 
any more than one of the aforesaid characters of bishop of the diocese, 
patron, lord of the manor, and incumbent, in respect of any benefice to which 
the provisions of this act extend, every such person shall or may at any time 
act in both or all of the characters which he shall so sustain as aforesaid, 
and execute vi d do all and every or any of such deeds and acts as are hereby 
authorized to be executed and done, as effectually as different persons, each 
sustaining one of those characters, could execute and do the same 


The Power of the Act to extend to Lands, &c. held in Trust for Corporations, 


And be it enacted, That whenever any lands or hereditaments pro- 
posed to be leased under the provisions of this act are or shall be vested in 
any trustee or trustees, in trust for or for the benetit of any incumbent 
hereby empowered to grant leases as aforesaid, in such a manner as that the 
netincome or three fourth parts at the least of the net income of such lands 
and hereditaments is, are, or shall be payable for the exclusive benefit of such 
incumbent, all the powers of this act which, in case such lands and heredita- 
ments had been legally vested in such incumbent for the sole and exclusive 
benefit of such incumbent, might have been exercised by such incumbent in 
relation to or affecting the same linds and hereditaments, shall or may be 
exercised by such incumbent in the same or the like manner as the same 
might have been exercised by such incumbent in case the same lands and 
hereditaments were legally vested in such incumbent as aforesaid; but in 
order to give legal effect to any lease to be executed in relation to any such 


lands and hereditaments, in pursuance of this act, the trustee or trustees of 


the premises intended to be. affected thereby shall be made a party or parties 
to such lease (in addition to the other parties whose concurrence is hereby 
declared to be requisite to any such lease), and shall join in the demise 
intended to be thereby made; and the trustee or trustees of any such lands 
or hereditaments is and are hereby directed and required at all times to 
execute any lease to which he or they may be made a party or parties, with 
a view to give legal effect to any such lease as oe s - 1, as soon as the same 
may be tendered to him or them for execution, after the s om shall have been 
duly executed by the incumbent bene a tally entit iit to such premises, and the 
bishop and patron, whose consents are hereby declared to be requisite to th 
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validity of any lease granted by such incumbent ; and the fact that any such 

lease is executed by the said other parties shall be a sufficient authority for 
the execution thereof by the trustee or trustees of the same premises, and it 
shall not at any time afterwards be necessary for such trustee or trustees, or 
for any other person or persons, to prove that such deed was executed by 
such other parties, or any of them, prior to the execution thereof by such 
trustee or trustees ; provided that no trustee shall by virtue of or under this 
provision be compellable to execute any lease whereby he shall render himself 
in any way hable, further than by a covenant for quiet en joyment by any 
lessee against the acts of the trustee executing such deed. 


Incumbent’s Part of all Instruments, and all Maps, &c. shall be deposited in the 
Bishop's Registry, except as to Peculiars belonging to Bishops. Deposited 
Documents to be produced to Incumbent or Patron on Application; and 
Office Copies given, which are to be admitted as Evidence of such 
Instruments in all Courts. Charges which the Registrar is entitled to make. 


And be it enacted, That the part of every lease granted under this act, 
which shall belong to any incumbent, or, in case there shall not be more 
than one part of any such lease, an attested copy thereof, and every surrender 
to be made under this act, together with the writing by which a surveyor 
shall have been appointed as aforesaid, and the map or plan, or copy of or 
extract from a map or plan, (as the case may be,) certificate, valuation, and 
report hereinbefore directed to be made before the granting of such lease, 
shall, within six calendar months next after the date of such lease, be depo- 
sited in the office of one of the registrars of the diocese wherein such benefice 
shall be locally situated, to be perpetually kept and preserved therein, exeept 
where the benefice shall be under the pecultar jurisdiction of any archbishop 
or bishop, in which case the several documents before mentioned shall be 
deposited in the office of the registrar of the peculiar jurisdiction to which 
such benefice shall be subject; and such registrars respectively, or theu 
respective deputies, shall, upon any such deposit being so made, sign and give 
unto the incumbent a certificate of such deposit; and such lease or attested 
copy aud other documents so to be deposited shall be produced, at all proper 
and usual hours, at such registry, to the incumbent of the benefice for the 
time being, or to the patron of such benctice for the time being, or to any 
person on their or either of their behalf, applying to inspect the same ; and an 
office copy thereof, respective ly certified under the hand of the registrar or his 
deputy, (and which oflice copy, so certified, the registrar or his deputy shall 
in all cases, upon application in that behalf, give to the incumbent for the 
time being of such benetice,) shall in any action against the lessee, and in all 
other cases, be admitted and allowed in all courts whatsoever as legal evi- 
dence of the contents of such lease, or of any such other document, and of the 
due execution of the counterpart of such lease by the lessee, if there shall be 
any counterpart, and of the due execution of the lease and of every such other 
document by the parties who on the face of such office copy shall appear to 
have executed the same; and every such registrar shall be entitled to the 
sum of five shillings, and no more, for so depositing as aforesaid the docu- 
ments hereinbefore directed to be deposited, and for certifying the deposit 
thereof, and the sum of one shilling, and no more, for each search and 
inspection, and the sum of sixpence, and no more, over and besides the stamp 
duty (if any) for each folio of seventy-two words of each office copy so certified 
as aforesaid. 


Interpretation of Act. 


15. Aud be it enacted, That in the construction and for the purposes of 
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this Act, Chis several LiOW NE Wota hall have thre WMCanInges hereinafter 
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assigned to them respectively (unless there shall be something in the subject 
or context repugnant to such construction) ; that is to say— 
The word * person’’ shall be construed to include the Queen’s Majesty, 
and any corporation, aggregate or sole, as well as private individuals: 
The word * lands” shall be construed to include lands of any tenure : 
The word “ benefice’ shall be construed to comprehend every rectory, 
vicarage, perpetual curacy, donative, endowed public chapel, parochial 


chapelry, and district chapelry, the incumbent of which in right thereof 


shall be a corporation sole : 

And every word importing the singular number shall extend and be 
applied to several persons or things as well as one person or thing ; 
and every word importing the plural number shall extend and be 
applied to one person or thing as well as to several persons or things : 


And every word importing the masculine gender only shall extend and 
be applied to a female as well as a male. 


To what Parts only the Act shall extend. 


16. And be it enacted, That this act shall extend only to that part of the 
United Kingdom called England and Wales, and to the Isle of Man, and to 
the Islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and Sark. 


Act may be amended this Session. 


17. And be it enacted, That this act may be amended or repealed by any 
act to be passed in this present session of parliament. 


MARRIAGES — REGISTRARS’ CERTIFICATES. 


Tue following letters, on a subject of very considerable importance, arising 
out of the Marriage Act of 1839, have passed between the Rev. John Davies, 
rector of St. Nicholas, in this city, and the registrar-general. We have no 
room to enter as we could wish into the question involved, but can only re- 
mark that the reply sent on the part of the registrar-general seems to us un- 
satisfactory. If an instrument from the local re gistrar be essential, surely it 
should be a valid one, or it must in some way affect proceedings under it. 
Do the registrars generally, by the way, make themselves properly acquainted 
with the provisions of the Act? 

“ Sir,—I beg permission to call your attention to the Registration Act—as 
[am of opinion that a very erroneous view obtains among superintendent 
registrars on the subject of issuing the registrars’ certificate for solemnizing 
marriages in the church of England without publication of banns ;—the pre- 
vailing opinion being that parties residing in different parishes can, by giving 
notice, be married in any parish church situated within the union. Now, Sir, 
I cannot but suppose that the 6th and 7th Gul. IV. cap. 85, xxxi. limits the 
selection to one of those churches in which the marriage of either of the 
parties might herefofore have been legally solemnized—i.e., in the church of 
the parish in which one or other of the parties resides. Suppose, then, the 
egistrar should issue his certificate conformably to the following notice :— 


‘James Jones, &c, &c., living in the parish of wish to be married in 
Pauntley, parish church of 
Martha Brown, &c. &c., of Dymock, Newent.” 


The officiating minister of Newent, acting upon the certiticate, solemnizes the 
marriage. In such a case | would ask, has not the certificate been unduly 
issued? Is not the registrar ainenable to the penalty of the 41st clause—he 
has erred through ignorance, but that ignorance being voluntary, will not the 
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law impute to him a guilty knowledge? and will not the validity of the mar- 
riage (as in the case of a forged or bad licence) be affected? Although there 
is a special clause rendering evidence of non-residence of parties inadmissible 
touching the validity of a marriage, yet I am not aware of any provision in 
the Act affording similar protection where the registrar's certificate has been 
unduly issued. By giving your best attention to this important subject you 
will not only personally oblige me but also many of my clerical brethren, and 
you will confer an especial benefit upon the community in general. 
‘1 have the honour to remain your obedient servant, 
Joun Davies, 
“ Incumbent of St. Nicholas, Gloucester.” 
“ To the Registrar General, &c.” 
“General Register Office, April 23, 1842 

** Reverend Sir,—I am directed by the Registrar General to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter dated yesterday , on the subject of marriages solem- 
nized according to the rites of the church of England, pursuant to certificate 
granted by a superintendent registrar, and in reply to inform you that it is an 
irregular and improper practice for any superintendent registrar to issue his 
certificate for a marriage to take place in a church or chapel of a parish or 
chapelry within which neither of the parties reside, and that an intimation to 
that effect has been conveyed to superintendent registrars generally by circular 
from this office, dated August 25th, 1840, as you will perceive on referring to 
the third paragraph of the copy which 1 herewith enclose.* The registrar 
general entertains no doubt, however, that a marriage solemnized in the 
church of a parish in which neither of the parties is resident, would, never- 
theless, be a perfectly valid marriage, although the fact of non-residence would, 
he apprehends, be quite sufficient to justify the clergyman who should refuse 
to obey a certificate in that respect improperly issued. 

I have the honour to be, Rev. Sir, your obedient servant, 


‘Tuomas Mann, Chief Clerk.” 
** Rev. John Davies, Gloucester.” 


IRISH COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 


Ir has been resolved with the approbation of His Grace the Lord Primate, and 
the sanction of the provost and senior fellows of Trinity College, to found five 
Irish scholarships in the university. 

They are designed for such students only as intend to become candidates 
for holy orders, in the church in Ireland, and are consequently open only to 
members of the church. One scholar will be elected every year. 

The regulations are as follows :— 

The value of each scholarship shall be the first year 24/., increasing 
year by year up to 48/.; the stipend to be paid each year in three equal 
portions on the spring and summer commencement days, and on the 20th day 
of November. 

2. An examination of candidates for these scholarships shall be held 
annually in the month of November, on a day to be fixed by the professor 
of ie 

The scholarships shall be open to all students of the university, and 
shall be tenable until their class has answered its final divinity examination. 


* ** The Act, however, has no reference to marriages intended to be solemnized 
according to the rites and ceremonies of the church of England ; you will therefore bear 
in mind that it gives the superintendent registrar no authority to issue his certificate 


for a marriage to take place in a church or chapel of a parish or chapelry within 
which neither of the parties resides.” 
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. The scholars shall be required to reside in the college, during the univer- 
fe terms, and to pass every term examination ; also to attend the lectures of 
the professor of Irish, and (when of sufficient standing) to keep the divinity 
terms, and pass the divinity examinations. 

They shall be required to pass an annual examination, at the end of 
Trinity term, in the Irish language; the subjects of this examination to be 
fixed by the governors of the Irish collegiate school, in conjunction with the 
professor of Irish. 

6. On each day of payment, the scholars shall produce to the governors, 
from the proper officers of the university, sufficient testimoniums in evidence 
of their having observed the fourth rule; and on the summer commencement 
day, they must bring also, from the professor, a certificate of having passed 
satisfactorily the examination in Irish. 

On the failure of any of these testimoniums, the payment then due shall 
be ‘withheld ; ; and in addition, on the failure of the scholar to pass the lrish 
examination, no increase of his stipend shall take place in the next year, and 
ou a second failure his scholarship shall become void. 

In the election to the scholarships, preference shall be given ceteris paribus 
to students who shall be educated in the Irish collegiate school, 

The subjects of examination, agreed upon by the professor of Irish and the 
governors of the Irish collegiate school, are the following : 

Eiegerion Examination :—1. Irish grammar and translation.—2. The 
four gospels in Irish.—3. The church catechism to be repeated by heart in 
Irish.—4. The place which the candidates may have obtained at the entrance 
examination, and their judgments at such term examinations as they may have 
previously passed, will be taken into account in the election. 

Junioxn Fresumen :—l1. Irish grammar, composition, and translation.— 

The Pentateuch and Acts of the Apostles in Irish.—3. The three creeds, the 
Lord's Prayer and the Ten Commandments, to be repeated by heart in Lrish. 

Senior Fresumen :—l1. Irish grammar, composition, and translation, as 
before.—2. The historical books of the Old Testament in Irish; from Joshua 
to the Chronicles inclusive.—3. The first twenty Psalms in Irish to be re- 
peated by heart. 

Juntor Sopuistens 1. Irish grammar, composition, and translation, as 
betore.—2. The Books of Isaiah and Jeremiah ; the epistle to the Romans ; 
with the books of Scripture read forthe two preceding examinations.—3. The 
Book of Common Prayer in Irish.—4. Psalms, xx. 1, in Irish, to be re- 
peated by heart. 

Sentok Sopursters :—1. Irish grammar, composition, and translation, as 
before. —2. The Old Testament, with the four gospels and Acts, the epistles 


to the Romans, and Corinthians. —3. The Book of Common Prayer, as before. 
$. Psalms, li., Ixxx. in Irish, to be repeated by heart. 
Junron Bacnerors :—1. The Old Testament, Gospels, and Acts, as be- 


, 


fore, with the Epistles of St. Paul.—2. The Thirty-nine Articles in Irish —3. 
At this examination students will be liable to be examined in any of the sub- 
jects prescribed at the former examinations. 

The first election to the Irish scholarships will be held in Trinity College, 
on Monday, the 21st day of November, 1842. 

Candidates will be expected to bring such testimoniums as will satisfy the 
governors and the professor of Irish, that they are Jona fide members of the 
united church of England and Ireland. 


INCORPORATED SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING THE ENLARGEMENT, 
BUILDING, AND REPAIRING OF CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


’ ' " 
A MEETING ¢ i the COMME? Of this sc cicty Was hie d at the Chambers, aes 
Martin's Place, on Monday, the 20th of June, 1842; his Grace the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury in the chair. Among the members present were, the 
Bishops of London, Lincoln, Bangor, Gloucester and Bristol, Ely, Salisbury, 
and Norwich; the very Rev. the Dean of Chichester; the Revs. Dr. D’ Oyley, 
Dr. Spry, Benjamin Harrison, J. R. Wood, and J. Jennings ; F. UH. Dickin- 
son, M.P., N. Connop, jun.; Benjamin Harrison, James Cocks, 8. B. Brooke, 
J. W. Bowden, and Wm. Davis, Esqrs. 

Grants were voted towards building a church at Lakenham, Norfolk ; 
building a chapel in the parish of St. Peter Walpole, Norfolk; building a 
church at Cove, in the parish of Yateley, Hants ; building achurch at Ked 
Hill, in the parish of Reigate, Surrey ; building a church in the parish of All 

Saints’, Southampton ; building a chapel at Clay Hill, in the parish of Epsom, 
Surrey ; building a church at Leen Side, in the parish of St. Mary, Notting- 
ham ; building a chapel at Headless Cross, in the parish of Ipsley, Warwick- 
shire ; building a church at Keresley, in the parish of St. Michael, Coventry ; 
building a church at Mostyn, in the parish of Whitford, Flintshire ; building a 
church at Ooughtibridge, in the parish of Ecclestield, Yorkshire ; enlarging 
by rebuilding the church at C hingford, Essex; enlarging by rebuilding the 
chureh at Cilymae —o Carmarthenshire ; enlarging by rebuilding the 
church at Llandde niolen, Carnarvonshire ; repewing the church at Kniveton, 
Derbyshire; repewing the church at Bowdsey, Suffolk ; repewing the church 
at Horton, Staffordshire ; ; repewing St. Leonard's chapel, in the parish of 
Aston Clinton, Buckinghamshire; enlarging and repewing the church at 
Lodsworth, Sussex ; building a new aisle to the church at Great Wakering, 
Kssex ; repewing the church at King’s Sutton, Northamptonshire; repewing 
the church at Alconbury, Huntingdonshire; repewing and erecting a gallery 
in the church at Leiston, Suffolk ; building a church at Ryde, Isle of Wight ; 
building a chapel at Southend, Essex ; and other business was transacted. 


CHURCH MATTERS. 


DR. HAMPDEN. 


l'iew subjects could offer fewer attractions than that which claims some 
notice in the month just ended—the contest on the revocation of a 
censure pronounced some years since on the Regius Professor of 
Divinity at Oxford. It may, nevertheless, be instructive to review 
the history of the opposition that has been shewn him, and inquire 
what reason now exists for withdrawing the original sentence, which 
did not make against its justice when first pronounced, 

In 1832, Dr. Hampden preached a Bampton lecture, which it re- 
quired considerable dialectic subtilty to reconcile with the doctrines of 
the church of England. That his positions were in themselves utterly 
irreconcileable—that the ‘"y were not materially modified by prece ding 
and subsequent passages,—nee d not be maintained. T hey were in- 
cautious and misle ading, to say the least, and altogether assumed ¢ 
superiority of penetration and understi anding of Holy Scripture, so far 
beyond anything that had hitherto been vouchsafed to the chure h, as 
to cast creeds and formularies, philosophers and Fathers, into shade. 
The book was not, however, a very intelligible production. Of those 
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who objected to separate portions of it, some thought their own under- 
standings were in fault, and many were restrained by other reasons 
than a fear of doing injustice from promptly expressing their opinions. 

The first public attack upon the Bampton lecture was Hempde is 
believed) in the British Magazine for Feb. 1835, where Dr. Hampden’s 
views of the atonement, the doctrine of the Trinity and incarnation, 
were discussed by a correspondent, p. 178. Ina note on that paper 
the revered editor recorded his own opinion, with regard to the last- 
mentioned doctrine in particular, that “the theory of Dr. H. is a 
simple revival of that of Abelard. It will be found in St. Bernard’s 
long letter to Innocent II., on Abelard’s heresies, made out just in 
Dr. H.’s way. Dr. H.’s doctrine is therefore scholastic.” An edition 
of the book published in the following year, did somewhat to place 
the author in a more favourable light. In the introduction he has 
this passage, “The divinity of our Lord is a fact; his consub- 
stantiality with the Father and the Holy Spirit, his atonement, his 
mediation, his distinct personality, his perpetual presence with his 
church, his future advent to judge the world, the communion of saints, 
the corruption of our nature, the efficacy of divine grace, the accept- 
ableness of works wrought through faith, the necessity of repentance, 
though stated in abstract terms, are all facts in God’s spiritual king- 
dom revealed to us through Christ."—(p. xl.) This and many simi- 
lar passages would favour the notion that the chief part of Dr. Hamp- 
den's offence lay in an incautious phraseology. 

But before this explanation had been given, the man whom the 
university so long neglected to censure, succeeded Dr. Burton as 
Regius Professor of Divinity. His inaugural lecture on this occasion 
contained disavowals of any heterodox meaning almost as explicit; 
but the university thought that, however, he might condescend to use 
orthodox language, settled by “the confusion of principles of different 
sciences in promiscuous inquiries,” o L. 137.) his Bampton 
lecture remained as the standard by which his words must be inter- 
preted. Accordingly, every member who dreaded the introduction of 
latitudinarian theology, hastened to record his protest against such a 
dangerous appointment. The professor’s real or reputed principles 
were exposed, and the statements of revealed truth in his inaugural 
lecture were considered deficient in the very places where former sus- 
picions required that they should be full. Yet it was not against 
any set of propositions, each of which might be ingeniously explained 
away, but the style and spirit of his works that this protest was di- 
rected. The statute was so worded as to express general want of 
confidence without condemning specific phrases, “ quum vero qui 
nunc professor est, scriptis suis publici juris factis, ita res theologicas 
tractaverit ut in hac parte nullam ejus fiduciam habeat universitas,” 
&e, 

Against such a preamble Dr.H. had reasonable grounds of complaint. 
It scarcely became a grave body of divines to generalize in this way, 
although they doubtless intended it as the gentlest possible proceeding. 
But no man should have had it in his power to say, in the eloquent 
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words of Mr. Vaughan Thomas, “ Noluit Academia majorum vestigiis 
insistere, decernendo—Noluit statuti verbis inheerere, concionum sphal- 
mata (nondum impressarum), septenis Doctorum judiciis subjiciendo ; 
sed vid nova et ad ea usque tempora inaudita, Convocatio nostra 
sententiam non (more majorum), palaim et aperté declaravit (quod et 
mali ipsius ratio, et periculi magni postulabant), sed voce summissé (ad 
instar susurriantis, potius quam edicentis)—nonnulla de fiducia, de 
Fide nihil statuit munerumque unum atque alterum ab officio profes- 
sorio detrahendo, sententiam suam via, et ne vix quidem significavit. 
Exinde statim feracissima accusationum seges profecta est undique 
conclamatum est, ‘nos academicos nos verbi divini Géconomos, Theo- 
logo, non Theologie ejus ; Personee, non doctrine ; Professoris, officio, 
non concionatoris erroribus bellum intulisse ;’ quae quidem opprobria 
nulla fuissent omnino neque locum ullum invenissent, si ea que 
temeré, audaciter, prave dicta essent (ad veterem academia normam), 
expressis verbis, Decreti stigmate academici, notata fuissent.” 

Bold, rash, and untoward passages might assuredly have been 
found; and many were found and circulated, which, after every 
apology that could be drawn from the context, ‘would have justified 
censure. ‘Time passed on, however; Dr. Hampden avoided giving fresh 
offence; made friends with the heads of houses; was known asa lover of 
the great principles of the Reformation; grieved only that they were 
standing still. Meanwhile, some of the persons who had been pro- 
minent as his opponents, became obnoxious to the same individuals, 
partly by reviving old and disagreeable truths, partly by strong ten- 
dencies in an opposite direction to the professor's ; latitudinarians of 
every grade were unconsciously uniting against them; high chureh- 
men, who stood aloof from their peculiarities, on the other hand, re- 
mained ready to coalesce with them against such a mode of teaching 
as Dr. Hampden had adopted in the Bampton lecture. At length, 
parties came into collision; the professorship of poetry was sought by 
one who had been reputed to hold, generally, obnoxious tenets ; a large 
majority was ready to appear against him, and his rival was elected. 
In such enterprises as these Dr. Hampden had always marched in 
the van, and, in the hour of victory, naturally looked for his reward. 
How could the heads of houses doubt his orthodoxy ? was he not one 
of the most energetic foes of scholastic theology, and was it not high 
time for the university to say, the teaching of your Bampton lecture, 
as qualified by your inangural lecture, gave us just reason for suspend- 
ing you from your functions; but your hatred to that reserve, which 
the recollection of your Bampton lecture makes suspicious people 
think you have been practising ever since you delivered it, atones for 
all past errors, and renders such teaching unexceptionable ? 

That such was the spirit of the statute proposed to the Convocation 
House it is impossible to doubt. In that lecture he had said, “ May 
(rod forbid that anything I may say or do in the discharge of this 
trust should have any other effect but to strengthen and extend the 
knowledge of the revelation of God through Christ Jesus—the mys- 
tery of the Trinity—God the Father—God the Son—and God the 
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Holy Ghost. One God blessed for evermore,” (p. !1;) but he had not 
withdrawn the B: ampton lec “ot In the eleventh lecture in the 
divinity school, (p. 36) dated June 4th, 1842, he used equally em- 
phatic ‘language, but referred his pupils for one branch of their studies 
to the Bampton lecture. If in the blindness of party the university, 
in the former case, persecuted an orthodox professor, it is right—it 
is just—to retract the imputations ; and, three months ago, such a mea- 
sure might have been listened to with more patience than at present. 
But what has been the course pursued? While the censure was yet 
unrevoked—a censure delivered with no common emphasis—which 
declared that the university had no confidence in Dr. H., the heads 
of houses confide to him a most important theological trust—make him 
chairman of the new theological board,—and then ask the Convocation 
to withdraw its censure. Resident members of the university know 
(such is the state of conventional feeling) that this may have taken 
place without any deliberate intention to insult and exasperate ; but 
members long non-resident have forgotten this, and the other people 
cannot conceive it. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


Tue religious meetings of another year, extending through May and a 
part of June, have now been held; the accounts re ‘ndered by their 
secretaries passed. The speeches have been spoken, the speake rs 
complimented, and no such glorious scenes will occur again for an- 
other twelvemonth. 

Many of these have been conducted with as much propriety, at 
least, as usual; some most unexceptionably. It would appear, how- 
ever, that they have not generally given all the satisfaction and 
amusement that they have been accustomed to give. Strange as it 
may seem, the want of a calmer and wiser temper, better preparation 
for the platform, more connexion of thought, and unity of effect 
in these annual festivals has been deplored in the Record news- 
paper, and the system of mutual complimenting has called forth a 
censure in which the readers of this Magazine for once will heartily 
coincide. 

The change, indeed, is not imaginary. He who has been familiar 
with that curious body generally called, by the antagonist names of 
the Revicious Wortp, knows that a very few years since the orators 
did not evidently labour under any alarm at the restlessness of their 
audience; their souls were on their lips, and the multitude felt every 
mental throb of each speaker's eloquence, as the pulse of the hand 
answers to the heart. Few persons came with any intention of 
leaving while any one could be listened to, and there was something 
sublime in the death-like stillness and the irrepressible thunder of ap- 
plause which every man who had a heart to feel and a tongue capable 


of expressing his fee lings, might calculate upon as the reward of his 
oration. 
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On such scenes the dignitaries of the church have always looked 
with mingled feelings, and have acted according to the predominating 
ingredient. Some have been attracted by the earnestness of pro- 
fessedly Christian men, assembling for the purpose of diffusing know- 
ledge or counteracting error, and though not insensible to the mis- 
chief that was going forward, and the amount of secular motive in 
action, have thought it right by their presence to encourage the good, 
repress the evil, and not incur the odium of standing unmoved spec- 
tators, when so many men of note seemed to exist in a storm of bustle 
and usefulness. Others have thought that the bad consequences of 
such associations were not effectually counteracted by the professed 
excellence of their objects, and been content to endure the obloquy of 
absenting themselves, as well as run the risk of greater aberrations 
from sound principles, by leaving the leaders of each society to act as 
they might choose. 

Latterly, however, the idea of a church seems to have become more 
familiar with those who take interest in the diffusion of Christianity. 
The consequence has been that the taste for an annual glorification 
of themselves has evidently declined. Meanwhile, the funds of the 
more orthodox societies have either remained nearly stationary or 
have advanced, and, if it might be said without invidiousness, their 
progress has been greatest who have kept the church most steadily in 
view throughout their operations. 

Still the tendency to romance, which has had a large share in origi- 
nating and keeping up many sche *mes of usefulness whie h have con- 
ferred real benefits upon mankind, is too visible; while thousands 
have been wasted on the Niger expedition, the National Socie ty for 
Educating the Children of the Poor throughout England and W ales in 
the fear of God, accepts as prosperity what she ought to mourn over 
as starvation. And this alone, were it borne out in no other in- 
stance, will be seen by the intelligent Christian with regret. ‘T'emper- 
ance societies, Lord’s-day societies, reformation societies, &¢., combi- 
nations of individuals to correct single vices by nostrums of their own, 
and enlighten the world on matters which some think they see them- 
selves with great obscurity, may create in him no very fervent in- 
terest. Missionary societies, although deserving cordial support, and 
professing due reverence for his church when acting in their corporate 
capacity with that prudence and candour which would become pri- 
vate individuals, he may also look upon as advocates of a cause he 
would admire and encourage, rather than one to which it is his 
especial business to devote all his means and energies. He has not 
learned Christianity in the style of the philanthropists, whom Canning 
so happily described as the creatures of inverse affections,—nearest to 
their hearts was the black beetle and the toad; then came the brute 
creation, next savage man, until their last sympathies died away upon 
their own country, their friends and kindred. His feelings will find 
their stated employment on the physically and spiritually destitute, 
who dwell about our paths and homes, and he will not cast from him 
the temporal reward which God's providence has assigned to man’s 
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kindness and generosity, the blessing of him that was ready to 
perish. 

In the progressive development of such habits of thought, and such 
feelings, such a man will see the brightest feature of the age in which 
he lives. If missions to the heathen have not received any great 
accessions of attention, our own countrymen and fellow subjects in 
distant lands have. If the wants of these last (the penalty of their 
wanderings) are still insufficiently felt, the wants of our domestic 
population are looked upon with deep compassion. Churches are 
built and endowed by hundreds, and schools erected and taught with 
increasing diligence ; while the increased demand which the New Poor 
law has created on private charity, (one of its happiest effects,) and 
the larger amounts applied to charitable purposes, which more frequent 
communions now procure from improving congregations, all tend to 
that concentration of the virtue which may mi ike it appear, in some 
instances, to be growing colder, while it only becomes less diffusive. 
It would be well, however, if each one were to ascertain from his 
account book whether it gave any evidence of his matured and 
systematic self denial in the year concluded by the anniversaries, 


CHURCH MONUMENTS. 


lr any angry reformer were to attack the church on account of its 
culpable facility in permitting a commemoration of the dissolute and 
bad in churchyards and consecrated places, it might not be very easy 
to defend the present practice with success. It is part, we would 
answer, of a general relaxation of discipline. We deplore it: we will 
endeavour to correct it; but the painfulness of refusing anything to 
relatives of the dead, our wish to foster every kindly feeling, and ex- 
tend the arms of the church, wherever there is any willingness to 
accept of her embrace, must be our apology. 

“ Nay,’ says the objector, “ talk not of respect for the dead. With 
an irreverence for departed genius almost suicidal, you have deformed 
with every kind of incongruous monument the holy precincts of West- 
minster Abbe *y. Your discipline I care nothing about, but to see such 
a noble edifice as that crammed with statues and tablets like an ill- 
arranged curiosity shop, 1 cannot suppress my indignation against those 
who permit, w hen they might prevent suc h blasphemy against the 
religion of taste and talent.”’ So at least he might well enough be 
supposed to say, but in fact he said very differently. 

It appears that some timé since, an officer havi ing been challenged 
in consequence of some intrigue with a lady at Montreal, fell in a duel. 
A monument was erected in the church the ‘re, which bore an inscrip- 
tion stating that he had «died as he lived, a gallant soldier, and an 
honourable man.’ It does not appear that this tablet has been taken 
dmon, but it awakened much solicitude in the Bishop of Quebec that 
henceforth nothing of the same kind should be put up. In August, 
1840, therefore, he issued a circular to the clergy, laying down re- 
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gulations on this subject, one of which was, that no monument should 
be placed in any church, the inscription on which was not approved 
by the clergyman on the spot; a second was, that the privilege should 
be confined to persons who were habitually communicants of the 
church. The first attempt to violate this rule was made by officers of 
a regiment stationed in Quebec. It would seem from the rank, and 
perhaps the general character of the deceased, that the duty of en. 
forcing it must have been particularly painful; yet the bishop did not 
shrink from it; and Lord Howden brings the matter before the House 
of Lords! The Bishop of London replied, by a plain statement of the 
circumstances above described, when Lord Brougham rose and said as 
follows :— 


‘* 1 listened with very great interest, and with some anxiety, to the 
explanation of the right rev. prelate, and when I consider the ability of 
the right rev. prelate, I can have but one feeling and one opinion with 
respect. to the case which he has defended. The defence was, I have no 
manner of doubt, as powerful as the nature of the case permitted. (Hear, 
hear, and laughter.) The defence, notwithstanding the defence of the right 
rev. prelate, appears to me to have been feeble in the extreme. I can only 
explain that feebleness of defence in such hands from the badness of the case. 
My lords, I rejoice that we have not such regulations in this country as the 
Canadians appear to be under in their spiritual concerns, I rejoice that 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey are under other and better, more judicious, 
more charitable, and more liberal superintendence. I will go into no par- 
ticulars, but of this I am absolutely certain, that if, instead of the most rev. 
prelate (the Archbishop of Canterbury), whose ability, whose admirable 
judgment, whose constant and charitable forbearance, where forbearance is 
consistent with his duty, and that if, instead of the right rev. prelate to whom 
I am now replying, and who exercises his high functions with all those 
attributes which | have humbly taken leave to ascribe to his superior, and we 
had had a provincial superintendence of the erection of the monuments in 
St. Paul’s or Westminster Abbey, many of those monuments which adorn and 
grace the inside of those great national cathedrals would not now have been 
found within their walls. And when I advert to the only precedent which the 
right rev. prelate has been able to cite on behalf of bis absent brother, (hear, 
hear,) I must needs add, that that only precedent is the very one which ought 
to have been selected by the Bishop of Quebec in order not to follow it, 
(Hear, hear.) 

“The Bishop of Lonpon had certainly thought that the tone he had 
adopted, on this occasion, confining himself, as he had done, simply and 
strictly to a statement of facts, would have precluded the animadversions 
which had fallen from the noble and learned lord. He had thought, and he 
still was of opinion, that a simple statement of the facts was a sufficient de- 
fence of the right rev. prelate, because those facts shewed most clearly that it 
was from no want of charity that he had been led to make those regulations, 
but from what he considered at least to be a due regard to the just interests of 
the church under his superintendence. He (the Bishop of London) did not hold 
that where no personal feelings entered into the conduct of men, that any want 
of charity could be imputed. After what the noble and learned lord had said, 
it became an act of justice on his (the Bishop of London’s) part to go a little 
further, and to state that, although he might have considerable difficulty in 
looking to the circumstances of society in this country at the present moment, 
in framing regulations in contravention of long-established custom, yet he ap- 
proved of the couduct of the Bishop of Quebec in making the regolations which 
had given occasion to this discussion, supposing the circumstances of the case 
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to be such as he had stated them to be. And he (the Bishop of London) must 
go further still, by saying that, if the noble and learned lord grounded his 
attack on the right rev. prelate upon the unquestionable facility with regard 
to the monuments erected in our churches, he (the Bishop of London), on the 
contrary, looked rather with shame at the fact, and pleaded guilty to the ac- 
cusation, rather than adopt the fact as a ground of attack upon the right rev. 

relate for not having adopted that course. He thought the regulations of the 

ishop of Quebec were more consistent with the spirit and regulations of our 
church. He never could go into a church without feeling a sense of shame at 
seeing monumental inscriptions in memory of persons who, neither by their 
lives nor their deaths, shewed that they valued the high privilege of being 
members of that church. In this country he was aware it might be difficult 
to prevent this practice; but if the Bishop of Quebec thought it possible, in 
what might almost be called a nascent church and an infant congregation, to 
establish those regulations, he (the Bishop of London) would say that the 
right rev. , relate had done it in‘strict accordance with the legal discipline of 
the church, and also in strict accordance with the most genuine Christian 
charity. It was a violation of Christian charity to extend posthumous re- 
ligious honours in our churches to those who had lived without God in the 
world, or to those who had not been baptized in the faith, and been the 
efficient and constant communicants in the church. He should not have ven- 
tured to hold this language had the point in question the least reference to the 
person in whose memory the tablet was required to be erected. It wasa 
general regulation ; and, looking entirely at the principles of our church, it was 
a wise and charitable regulation ; and he again insisted upon it, that it was 
strictly consistent with the policy of our church and the dictates of pure 
Christian charity. Having said thus much, he felt bound to mention one in- 
stance which had more immediately led to these regulations, and which he 
believed would have led him (the Bishop of London), under similar circum- 
stances, to have acted as the Bishop of Quebec had done.” 


DEBATE OF ié6rn OF JUNE. 


THERE were interesting features in the debates of the House of Com- 
mons on the 16th of June. Mr. Easthope having introduced his 
motion for abolishing church-rates, and providing a substitute from 
pew-rents, he was answered with his usual clearness and ability by 
Sir R. Inglis. Mr. Crawford considered the real question at issue to 
be the union of church and state. Mr. Knight objected to any legis- 
lation on a matter which was rapidly settling itself; and Mr. O’Connell 
referred to the Romish church in Ireland as evidence how little aid 
could be needed. The division, however, in favour of existing laws— 
laws which it is to be hoped will soon vindicate their own authority— 
was 162 to 80. 

Still more satisfactory was the division on the Dean Forest Ecclesi- 
astical Districts’ Bill. In this destitute tract of country, the proceeds 
of which were given up by the crown, in consideration of the Civil 
List, three clergymen are at present labouring in a population dis- 
persed over 25,000 acres. It was proposed to raise their very limited 
incomes to 1501. each ; to add a fourth to their number, with the same 
salary, and advance a sum towards the endowment of a new church. 
This “ church extension” was opposed with (literally) inebriated fury 
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by Mr. Hume; and no wonder, for the measure was confessed to be 
an avowal by the government that, as owners of the land, they felt 
themselves bound to provide for the spiritual wants of the people ; that 
they felt the relationship between the producers and the receivers of 
wealth as one fraught with high responsibilities; and, setting the ques- 
tion of church extension aside, they were determined to regard their 


own position in this light. 
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Mr. Hume estimated the projected outlay 
at 10,8007. The majority in favour of the measure was 101 to 13. 
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Rerner, Geo, Fearns... | 


eeeeeeeee 


Watt, Frederick ......... 
Whalley, Jas. Park ... 
Wigan, Alfred ......... 
Williams, Thos. ......... 


Wollaston, Thos. Sam). 


Baroes, Henry Fredk .. 


Davies, Augustus ...... 
Dorville, ‘Thos, Edward 
Ls eS Ree 
Du Pré, Henry Kamus 


ee eeeerrete 


Lloyd, Richard ,........ 


Main, Thomas Jobn ... 

Bdartya, J....coccsscsseses 
Mason, Abraham ...... 
Rahat peauteoaiin 


Moorsom, Richard ..... 


Pedder, Wilson ......... 
ee ee 


Pownall, Wm. Lowe... 
Quant, William ......... 


Deg. 


B.A- 


8.C.L. 


B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 


| B.A. 


- | BLA. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 


B.A. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
| Bode 


| B.A, 
BLA. 
BLA, 


| BLA, 


M.A, 


B.A, 


M.A. 


ORDINATIONS, 


DEACONS. 


( ‘ollege. 


Trinity 


New Inn Hall 
St. David's, Lampeter 


Trinity 


| University 


University 


St. John’s 


1 University. 


| 
Dublin 


Oxford 


Camb. 
Oxford 


} 
Oxford 
Oxford 


St. David's, Lampeter 


| Christ's 


St. Peter's 
PRIESTS. 
St. Peter’s 


Pembroke 
Clare Hall 


St. John’s 


_ University 


Trimty 


Christ Church 


St. Jobn’s 
Queens’ 
Worcester 


| Worcester 
| Exeter 


University 

St. Jobn’s 
Trinity 
Corpus Christi 


| Clare Hall 


St. Mary Hall 
W orcester 


Exeter 


Pembroke 
Corpus Christi 
Trinity 
Merton 
Trinity Hall 


St. John’s 
St. John's 
lrinity 


' Jesus 


Magdalen Hall 
University 
Queens’ 
Brasennose 


Queens’ 

St. John’s 
Catharine Hall 
Queens’ 


St. John's 


Oxford 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 


Camb. 
Durham 
Dublin 


| Oxford 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Oxford 
Oxtord 
Oxford 
| Durham 
Camb. 
Camb, 
Camb. 
Camb. 
| Oxford 
| Oxford 


| Oxford 
| Camb. 
Camb, 
| Dublin 
| Oxford 





| Camb. 
| Camb. 
Camb. 
Dublin 
| Camb, 
Oxford 
Oxford 
| Camb. 


Oxford 


Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb. 
Camb 


| 


Ordaining Bishop. 


Abp.of York by l.d. 
} from Bp. of Ripon 
Exeter 
(Ely, by ld. from 
? Bp.of Bath & Wells 
Exeter 
Abp. of York 
| § Ely, by I.d. from 
t Bp.of Bath & Wells 
Chichester 
Ely, by 1d. from 
@ Bp. of St. David's 
Exeter 
Ely 


Chichester 
Ely 


§ Ely, by l.d. from 
0 Bp. of Rochester 


j 
| 
' 


Ely 

Abp. of York 
(Ely, by ld. from 
2 Bp. of Rochester 

Ely, by ld. from 
} Bp. of a thers 

Ely 

Ely 

Chichester 

Exeter 

Chichester 

Abp. of York 

Exeter 

Abp. of York 

Ely 

Abp. of York 

Exeter 

Abp. of York 

Ely, by Ld. from 
By », of Rochester 

‘ihe: of York 

Ely, by Ld. from 
Bp. of Rochester 

Exeter 

Ely, by I.d. from 
{ Bp. of Rochester 

Exeter 

Ely 

Exeter 

Abp. of York 

Exeter 

Abp. of York 

Chichester 

Abp. of York 

Ely, by 1. d. from 
4 Bp. of Rochester 

Exeter 

Chichester 

Abp. of York 

Abp. of York 

Fly 


ee 


ORDINATIONS, 10] 





PRIESTS, 

Name. Deg. College. | University, | Ordaining Bishop. 
Reynolds, E..........+..- | B.A. Wadham Oxford Exeter 
Rogers, W.........seeeees | B.A. Exeter Oxford Exeter 

a i § St.Mary Mag- 2 | } Exeter, by }.d. from 
Rose, ( . S TererTe eee eee eee | M.A. ? dalen Hall \ | Oxford ? Bp, of Bath & Wells 
SEU { Ely, by Id. from 
Scott, Thomas.........0+. M.A. | New Inn Hall Oxford ) Bp. of Rochester 
Sharpe, S. C...cecceseeses ba. Christ’s | Camb. Exeter 

r Ely, by 1 d. ff 
Smith, John Foster...... u.a. Pembroke | Camb. | Bp. $f ier Teen 
; . ’ | tse! | Ely, by I. d. from 
Smythies, Wm, Y....... pa. | Trinity | Oxford Bp. of Rochester 
Ely, by 1. d. from 

= 4 " } » J? » 
Sweet, Wm, Fort........ | s.a. | Pembroke Oxford Bp. of Rochester 
BeGONGR, F avececsccssvess | p.a. Clare Hall Camb. Exeter 
FUN hs Pusocrtanscenses | p.A. Christ Church Oxford Exeter 
Thompson, H. T......... | B.a. Magdalen | Camb. Exeter 
yj = eer 'nia. | Exeter Oxford Exeter 
Upton, William ......... ip.a. | New | Oxford Abp. of York 
Walkin, J. W.S....c00- B.A. St. John's | Camb. Exeter 
Wawn, Charles.......... a. | St. John’s | Camb Abp. of York 
Williamson, William... | vt.a. | Clare Hall Camb. Ely 
Wilson, Geo. Leroux... | 8.a. | Christ’s Camb Chichester 
Woolley, Joseph......... | M.A Emmanuel Camb. Ely 
W right, W alter Melvill | s.c.t. Caius Camb. i Ely 


IRELAND. 


The following were ordained by the Lord Bisbop of Down, Connor, and Dromore, 
on Trinity Sunday, May 22 :— 

Deacons-- Humphrey Davy Millett, B.A., 
Bridge, B.A., diocese of Ossory ; 
Jobn Nesh Griffin, 
Marchbank, B.A., 
Arcdagh., 

Priests—Dublin: Reginald Courtenay, M.A., diocese of Dublin; James Gulley, B.A., 
diocese of Elpbin ; Joho Meade Hobson, B.A., ditto ; Hartley Hodson, B.A., diocese of 
Connor ; Richard Jeffures, B.A., ditto; Abrabam Qulton, B.A., ditto; Horace 
1. Townsend, B.A., diocese of Dromore ; John Wrison, B.A., diocese of Connor ; 
Francis C. Young, B.A., ditto. 


Clare Hall, Cambridge. Dublin: John 
Augustus C, L. Coghlan, B.A., diocese of Ross; 

B.A., diocese of Connor; Jobn A. Kerr, B.A., ditto; Jobn 
diocese of Kilmore; William Edward Marshall, B.A., diocese of 


ORDINATIONS APPOINTED. | day morning, the 14th of July, at ten 


Tur Lord Bishop of Winchester will hold 


bis next Ordination at Farnbam, on Sun- | 


day, July 10, 

lhe Lord Bishop of Durham will bold 
his next Ordination at Durham, on Sun- 
dav, July 10. 

the Lord Bishop of Worcester will 
hold bis next Ordination at Worcester, 
on Sunday, July 10, 

The next Ordination for the Diocese of 
Lichheld is intended to be held at Llere- 
ford, on Sunday, the 17th of July. The 
examination by the Lord Bishop of Lich- | 
field’s chaplain will commence on Thurs- 


o'clock, at the palace, Hereford, 

The Lord Bishop of Norwich will hold 
his next Ordination at Norwich, on Sun- 
day, August 7. 

The Bishop of Lincoln’s next Ordina- 
tion will be beld in Lincoln cathedral on 
Sunday, the 25th of September, Candi- 
dates are required to send their papers to 


| his lordship, at Willingham House, near 


Market Rasen, before the 14th of August 
next. 

lhe Lord Bishop of Killaloe purposes 
holding an Ordination at Killaloe cathe- 
dral in August. 
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The Lord Bishop of Salisbury will bold 
his next Ordination at Salisbury, on Sun- 
day, September 25. 

The Lord Bishop of Peterborough will 
hold bis next Ordination at Peterborough 
Catbedral, on the 25th of September next. 

The Lord Bishop of Oxford will bold 
his next Ordination at Oxford, on Sun- 
day, December 18. 


VISITATIONS APPOINTED. 


The Venerable Archdeacon R. J. Wil- 
berforce will bold his Visitation at Scar- 
borough, on the 12th, at Beverley the 
13th, and at Hedon the 14th of July next. 

The Lord Bishop of Exeter during bis 
Visitation tour will bold confirmations at 
the times and places following: July 12, 
Samytord Courtenay ; 14th, Lifton; 16th, 
Callington; 18th, Launceston; 19th, 
Camelford; 20th, Padstow , 21st, Eglos- 
havle; 22nd, St. Columb; 23rd, Red- 
ruth; 26th, Lelant; 29th, Penzance ; 
August 2nd, Helston; Srd, Mawgan ; 
4th, Penryn; 6th, St. Just; 
lith, Probus; 12th, St. Austell; 13th, 
Fowey; 15th, Lostwithiel; 16th, Bod- 
min; 19th, Liskeard; 20th, St. Martin’s; 
22ad, St. German’s; 25rd, Maker; 24th, 
Pivmouth ; 29th, Bickleigh ; 50th, Plym- 
ton; Sist, Modbury; Sept. Ist, West 
Alvington, 

ihe Archdeacon of Bristol will hold his 
Visitation in the month of July ; viz., at 
Bristol, on Thursday, the 2ist; at Chip- 
ping Sodbury, on Friday, the 22ud; at 
Cirencester, on Tuesday, the 26th; at 
Cricklade, on Wednesday, the 27th; at 
Malmsbury, on Thursday, the 28th; and 
at Chippenham, on Friday, the 29th. 

The Bishop of Salisbury purposes hold- 
ing a Visitation throughout his diocese at 
the end of August or the beginning of 
September, 

The ordinary Visitation for the diocese 
of Waterford will be held on Tuesday the 
5th of July. 

The Bishop of Worcester purposes 
holding his Visitations and Confirmations 
at the following times and places :—Tues- 
day, August 9th, at Bromsgrove; Wed- 
nesday, August 10th, at Stratford-on- 
Avon; Thursday, August 11th, at Eve- 
sham; Friday, August I2ibh, at Wor- 
cester; Tuesday, August 16th, at Coles- 
hill; Wednesday, August 17th, at Co- 
ventry; Thursday, August 18th, at 
Souham. 


Oth, Truro : 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


INTELLIGENCE. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS AND 
PREFERMENTS. 


Rev. T. Adair, to the Chapelry of Gartree, 
diocese ot Connor, Ireland. 

Rev. E. Alcock, V. of Durrus, to the R. 
of Kilmeen, diocese of Ross, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. E. Kenney. 

Rev. G. Archdall, D.D., Vice Chancellor 
of the University of Cambridge, to be a 
Canon of the Cathedral Church of Nor- 
wich, 

Rev. H, G. Bailey, to be Minister of 
Hurdsfield, Prestbury, Cheshire, 

Rev. J. F. Benwell, to the R. of Neen- 
ton, in Bridgenorth; pat., KR. Lyster, 
Esq. 

he, Biggs, to be Chaplain of the 
King’s College Hospital. 

Rev. C. Hippuff Bingbam, to the C, of 
Kettering, Northamptonshire. 

Rev. J. V. Brabazon, to the C. of Auch- 
nacloy, Ireland. 

Rev. J. Bridge, to the C, of Castlecomer 
Colliery, lreland. 

Rev. A. H. Bridges, to be Minister of St. 
Mark’s Chureb, Horsham, Sussex. 

tev. J. Brothers, to the C, of Brabourne, 
Kent, 

Rev. H. V. Broughton, to the V. of Wel- 
lingborough, Nortbamptonsbire ; pat., 
Quintus Vivian, Esq. 

Rev. W. G. Burroughs, late C., to the V. 
of Kilbeacon, vacant by the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Pack. 

Rev. J. Butler, to the Head-Mastership 
of the Grammar-School, Burnley, Lan- 
cashire, 

Rev, C. Clarke, to the C. of Daventry, 
Northamptonshire, and Chaplain to the 
Daventry Union. 

Rev. P. C. Claughton, to the R. of Elton, 
Huntingdonshire ; pat., University Col., 
Oxford, 

Rev. C, J. Collier, Head-Master of Hen- 
ley Grammar-School, to be a Surrogate 
for the diocese of Oxford. 

Rev. T. Corfe, to be Minister of Bethel 
Episcopal Chapel, Guernsey. 

Rev. W. M. Crosthwaite, V. of Kilcoe, 
to the V. of Durrus, diocese of Cork. 
Rev. J. O. Dukeyne, to be Eveuing Lec- 

turer of St. Mark’s, Lincoln. 

Rev. C. Deedes, R. of West Came’, toa 
Prebendal Stal! in the Cathedral Church 
of Wells. 


Rev. KE. S. Dixon, to the R. of Intwood 


with Keswick, Nortolk ; pat.,J. Dixon, 
Esq. 

Rey. J. Dodsworth, to the V. of Bourne, 
Lincolnshire ; 
dish. 


pat., Hon. W. Caven- 


ii TE 
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ECCLESIASTICAL 


Rev. J. A. Dunnage, to be Assistant 
Chaplain of the Tower of London. 

Rev. W. Dutby, R. of Sudborough, to be 
one of the Rural Deans of the Deanery 
of Oundle, Northamptonsbire. 

Rev. W C. Edgell, to the R. of Ugger- 
shall cum Sotierton, Suffolk ; pat., the 
Earl of Stradbroke. 

Rev. E. Elhott, late Assistant C. of 
Cockermouth, to be Minister of St. 
Jobn’s, St. Christopher's, in the West 
Indies. 

Rev. G. Evans, to the V. of Verwick, 
Cardigan; pat., Lord Chancellor. 

Rev. J. F. Fanshawe, to the P. C. of Lan- 
chester, Durbam; pat., the Bishop of 
Durbam. 

Rev. J. Fisher, to be one of the Rural 
Deans for the Sparkenhoe Deanery, 
Leicestersbire, 

Rev. J. Fletcher, to be Master of the 
King’s College School at Nassau, New 
Providence, Bahamas. 

Rev. R. Foley, to the R. of North Cad- 
bury, Somersetsbire ; pats., Emmanuel 
Coll., Cambridge. 

Rev. W. Fox, to the Chaplaincy of the 
County Gaol of Leicester, 

Rev. J. F. Franklin, P. C. of New Buck- 
enham, Norfolk, to the R. of West 
Newton, in that county; pat., the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Rev, G. F. Gataker, to be Minister of St. 
Paul’s, Jersey. 

Rev. W. Gee, to the Archdeaconry of 
West Cornwall. 

Rev. G. Goodhall, D D., Master of Em. 
manuel College, Cambridge, bas been 
installed a Canon of the Cathedral of 
Norwich. 

Rev. Dr. Griffith, to be. Rural Dean of 
the Deanery of Sutton. 

Rev. A. Hackman, tothe P. C. of Cowley, 
Oxfordshire; pats., Christ Church, 
Oxford, void by the resignation of the 
Rev. T. Chamberlain. 

Rev. J. Hanbury, to the V. of Thatcham, 
hear Newbury, Berks, on his own peti- 
tion, 

Rev. J. Harris, to be C. of Yarnscombe, 
Devon, 

Rev. J. Heale, tothe R. of Pointington, 
Somerset; pat., Lord Willoughby de 
Broke. 

Rev. H. 8. Hildyard, to the Living of 
Lofthouse, Yorkshire; pat., the Lord 
Chancellor. 

Rev. J. Horner, R. of Mells, to a Pre- 
bendal Stall in the Cathedral Church of 
Wells. 

Rev. E. J. Howman, to the P. C. of | 
West Dereham, Norfolk, on the nomi- | 

nation of the Rev, G, L. senyas . 
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Rev. W. Hughes, late C. of Lilanbadarn, 
Fawr, Cardiganshire, to be the Welsh 
Minister of St. Paul's, Liverpool, in 
the room of the Rev. J. N, Peill. 

Rev. A. P. Hughes, to be Minister of St. 
Peter's, Coventry. 

Rev. W. Hurst, to the V. of St. Martin’s, 
Shropshire, vacant by the resignation 
of the Rev. R. Bickerstaff; pat., Bishop 
of St. Asaph, 

Rev, J. Irvin, V. of Brompton, Yorkshire, 
to the Living of Hackness-cum-Har- 
wood, Dale; pat., Sir J. V. B. John- 
stone, Bart., M. P. 

Rev. R. Jones, C. of Barmouth, to the 
P. C. of All Saints, Deptford, Lower 
Road. 

Rev. J. Kenworthy, to the R. of Langton 
Matravers, Dorset ; pat., Rev. J. Dam- 
plier. 

Rev. D. Lang, to he the Dean Rural of 
the Deanery of Barnstaple. 

Rev. S. H. Langston, to be Incumbent of 
St. James's, Jersey. 

Rev. M. Lloyd, to the P. C. of Bettws 
Garmon, Carnarvon; pat., Pishop of 
Bangor. 

Rev. R. G. Lucas, to the R. of Mulbar- 
ton, Norfolk ; pat., G. Lucas, Esq. 

Rev. F. W. Mant, C. of Carricktergus, 
son of the Lord Bishop of Down, Con- 
nor, and Dromore, to the R, of Ballia- 
toy, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Trail. 

Rev. D. Melville, to, be one of the Tutors 
of Durbam University. 

Rev. T. M. Neece, to the R. and V. of 
Arboe, vacant by the promotion of the 
Rev. Dr. O’Brien to the See of Ossory. 

Rev. W. E. N. Molesworth, to the P. C. 
of St. Andrew’s, Manchester; pats., 
Manches, Coll. Cb. 

Rev. T. Moore, tothe V. of West Hamp- 
tree, Somerset ; pat., the Queen. 

Rev. D. Morgan, late C, of Amport, to 
the R. of Weeke, Hampshire; pat., 
Bishop of Winchester. 

Rev. R. Mosley, of Ipswich, to the V. of 
Rotheram, Yorkshire ; pat., Lord How- 
ard, of Effingham. 

Rev. A. Murray, to be Minister of St. 
John’s, Clapham. 

Rev. J. Parker, late Incumbent of St. 
Mary’s, Preston, to the V. of Eller- 
burne, vacant by the cession of the 
Rev. J. W. Watson. 

Rev. H. Pinder, to be Rural Dean of the 
Deanery of Sirwell, in the Archdea- 
conry of Barnstaple. 

Rev. S. Pope, tu the R. of Christon, So- 
merset, pats., Sir J. Smyth, Bart., and 
Rev. C. Gore, 


Hlon. aud Rey. A, L. Powys, to the R. of 
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Titebmarsh, Northamptonshire; pat,, 
Lord Lilford, 
Kev. J. C, Prattent, to the R. of Steeple- 
ton Iwerne, Dorset; pat., Lord Rivers. 
Rev. J. C. Pring, V. of Headington, 
to be Chaplain to the Union io that 
parish, 


Rev. G,. A. Proctor, to the C, of Castle- 
comer, 


Rev. W.C. Rawlinson, to the C. of | 


Bunwell, Norfolk. 

Rev. W. F. Raymond, to be Archdeacon 
of Northumberland. 

Rev. J. Reed, tothe R, of Rallee, vacant 
by the death of Rev. W. Bond. 

Rev, E. Reynolds, to the P. C. of Apple- 
dore, Devon; pat., Rev. T. H. Y. 
Mill. 

Rev. W. Rogers, to the R. of Mawnan, 
Cornwall; pat. Rev. J. Rogers. 

Rev. W.S. Salman, P. C. of Shire Oaks, to 
the V. of Elmton, Derbyshire; pat., 
Rev. C. H. R. Rhodes. 

Rev. J. W. Saunders, to be Chaplain to 
the London Hospital. 

Hon. and Rev. P. Y. Savile bas been ap- 
pointed by his father, the Ear! of Mex- 
borough, P.G.M. for the Province of 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, one of 
the Provincial Grand Chaplains of the 
Order of Freemasons, vice the Rev. 
Brother Clapbam. 

Rev. H. R. Slade, Incumbent of Kenley, 
to be one of the Domestic Chaplains to 
the Earl of Clarendon. 

Rev. W. H. Smith, to the Incumbency of 
St.Simon and St. Jude's Churcb,Granby- 
row, Manchester. 

Rev. C. Spencer, to be C. of Cawston, 
Norfolk. 

Rev, J. R, Stock,to the P. C. of Cornish 
Hale End, near Finchingfield, Essex. 
Rev. C. W, Stocker, D.D., to the R. of 
Draycott le-Moors, Stafford; pat., Dow. 

Lady Stourton. 

Rev. T. Storer, M.A., late C. of 
St. Jobn’s, Deritend, to be Assistant 
Minister of St. Peter's, Dale-End. 

Rev. F. J, Taylor, to the R. of Fast Al- 
lington, Devon; pat., Mrs. Fortescue. 

Rev. H. W. Toms, to the R. of Combe 
Martin, Devon. 

Rev. W. Valentine, to the Incumbency of 
St, Thomas's, Arbuur-square, Stepney ; 
pat., Brasennose College, Oxford. 

Rev. W. K. Walter, to the R. of Roch 
beare, Deron, on bis own petition, 

Rey. D.C. W halley, to the R. of Wen- 
bam Magna, Suffolk. 

Rev. R. C. Wolfe, to the V. of Braith- 


well, Yorkshire ; pat., the Lord Chan- | 
cellor, vord by the resignation of the | 


Rev. (. A. Stewart. 





ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE, 


Rev. W. Worsley, to the R, of Bray- 
toft, near Spilsby ; pat., the Lord Chan- 
cellor, 

Rev. T. D, Young, to the P. C. of St. 
Nicholas Chapel, Long Sutton, Lin- 
colnsbire. 


CLERGY MEN DECEASED. 


Rev. W. Arnold, Regius Professor of 
Modern History in the University of 
Oxford, and Head Master of Rugby 
School. 

Rev. J. Bailes, C. of Kilperton, Wilt- 
shire. 
Rev. F. J. 
Nortolk. 
Rev. J. Bampfield, R. of Bradford, De- 
vonshire; pat., R. of East Down, Brat- 

ton, Fleming, Goodleigh. 

Rev. T. Barneby, R. of Stepney ; pats., 
Brasennose College, Oxford, and of the 
united parishes of Edwin Loach and 
Tedstone-Water, Herefordshire ; pat., 
E. Higginson, Esq. 

Rev. W. O. Bartlett, V. of Great Canford, 
and P. C. of Kinsen, and V. of Worth 
Matravers, Dorset; pat. Lord de Mau- 
ley. 


, 


Rev. J. Brown, R. of Fenney Bentley, 
Derbyshire ; pat. the Dean of Lincoln. 

Rev. C. 8S. Colman, R. of Rusbmere, 
Suffolk; pat., C. Gurney, Esq. 

Rev. W. Cowley, V. of Rushall, Stafford- 
shire ; pats., W. Mellish and B. Gur- 
don, Esq. 

Rev. T. Dee, Head Master of the School 
for the Sons of the Irish Clergy at 
Lucan. 

At Kurnaul, in Upper India, the Rev. T. 
Dunkin, M.A. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, one of the Chaplains of the 
East India Company, and formerly of 
Pilham,near Gainsborough. 

Rev. G. Egermont, R. of Welton le 
Wold and Crowle, Lincoln ; pat., the 
Lord Chancellor. 

Rev, C. Greene, R. of Terwick, and V. 
of Rogate, Sussex. 

Rev. J. Ind, R. of Wivenhoe, Essex; 
pat., N. C. Corsellis, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. Lawson, R. of Heversham, West- 
moreland, and formeriv Fellow of Tri- 
uity College, Cambridge ; pats., [ri- 
nity College, Cambridge. 

Rev. G, Lee, Hull. 

Rey. WwW. Lipscombe, Master of St. Jobn's 
Hospital, Barnard Castle, 

Rev. 1. S. Lys, Minister of the Island of 
Alderney 

Rev. F. Marendaz, Minister of Saint 


3all, C. of Carlton Rode, 





ECCLESIASTICAL 


Luke's, Berwick-street, St. 
London, 

Rev. J. M‘Crea, M.A., Curate of Lynn, 
Norfolk. 

Rev. S. R. Moe, R. of St. John’s, in the 
Island of Grenada. 

Rev. W. Rhys, P.C. of Ystrad-y-fodwg, 
and St. John’s Chapel, Liantrissaiat, 
Glamorgansbire, 

Rev. T. Sheriffe, R. of Uggeshall, and 
Sotherton, Suffolk 


James's, 


Rev. B. Smith, Master of the Drax Free | 


Grammar School, Yorkshire. 
Rev. H. Y. Smythies, B.D., formerly 


Fell. and Bursar of Emmanuel College, | 


Cambridge, V. of Stanground 


with | 


INTELLIGENCE. 
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Farcet, Huntingdonshire ; pats., Emma- 
nue! College, Cambridge. 

Rev. E. Spencer, R. of Winkfield, Wilt. 
shire, 

Rev. R. Spurgeon, R. of Mulbarton w. 
Keningham, Norfolk ; pat., Rev. J. H. 
Steward. 

Rev. H. Taylor, R. of Stoke, Lincoln- 
shire ; pat., Preb, of South Grantham. 
Rev. J. Thompson, P. C. of Lanchester, 

Durham ; pat., Bishop of Durbam. 

Rev. W. Wharton, V. of Gilling and St. 
Jobn’s, Stanwick, Yorkshire. 

Rev. J. Whittington, R. of Cold Ashton, 
Gloucestershire; pat., W. Batchel- 
lor, Esq. 
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May 28, 1842. 
Tue names of those candidates who, at 
the Examination in Easter Term, in Disci- 
plinis Mathematicis et Physicis, were ad- 
mitted by the Public Examiners according 
to the alphabetical arrangement prescribed 
by the statute, are as follows :— 

Crass I.— Binney, H., Scholar of Wor- 
eester; Buckle, G., Scholar of Corpus 
Christi; Heatley, H. D., Commoner of 
St. John’s; Pedder, E., Hulme Exhibi- 
tioner of Brasennose ; Temple, F., Scholar 
of Balliol; Wayte, S., Fellow of Trinity 

Crass I]1.—Bernard, M., Scholar of 
Trinity ; Lewthwaite, G., Commoner of 
University. 

Crass [11 1.—Fenshawe, F., Scholar of 
Balliol; Stanton, R., Hulme Exhibi- 
tioner of Brasennose. 

Crass 1V.—Darling, J., Commoner of 
Christ Church; Jessep, J. G., Queen's; 
Ruskin, J., Christ Church; Swayne, R., 
Commoner of Wadham. 

R. Wa ker, 

W. F. Dowxiy, 

E. B. Smiru. § 
Number in the Fifth Class, 99. 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
last, the Rev. Jacob George Wrench, 
Doctor in Civil Law, of Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem. 


Examiners. 


In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following Degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Masters of Arts — Rev. H. Smith, 
Queen's, grand comp.; Rev. R, Cham- 


pernowne, Christ Church, grand comp. ; 
Rev. W. Linwood, Student of Christ 
Church ; Rev. J. Meyrick, Michel Scho- 
lar of Queen's; Rev. G. Arden, Wadham ; 
H.S. R. Matthews, Lincoln; E. D. Buck- 
nall- Estcourt, Balliol; Rev. E. Hobhouse, 
Fellow of Merton; Rev. E. M, Goul- 
burn, Fellow of Merton; Rev. T. C. 
Price, Merton; J. T. B. Landon, Scho- 
lar of Worcester. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. G. Smyth, Tri- 
nity, grand, comp.; H. Parry, New 
Inn Hall; J. Prosser, St. Edmund Hall ; 
A. Kinloch, St. Mary Hall; A. Cowburn, 
Scholar of Exeter; R. Garth, Student of 
Christ Church; F. W. Ryle, Christ 
Church; J. Marshall, Christ Church ; 
R. C. Dickerson, Scholar of Worcester. 

In the afternoon of the same day, the 
Prizes were decided by the Judges as fol- 
low :— 

Latin Essay—“ De re frumentaria apud 
Athenienses.” Wm. George Henderson, 
B.A., Demy of Magdalene. 

English Essay—* The Influence of the 
Science of Political Economy upon the 


| Moral and Social Welfare of a Nation,” 
_ James Anthony Froude, B. A., Oriel. 


English Verse—‘* Charles the Twelfth.” 
John Campbell Shairp, Commoner of 
Balliol. 

Latin Verse—Not awarded, 

The Rev. W. R. Sibthorp was on 
Saturday admitted to Priest's Orders at 
the Roman-catholic College at Oscott. 

The Rev, William Marsh, D.D., Ree- 
tor of St. Thomas's, Birmingham, bas 
intimated to the officers of the parish bis 
intention to vacate the living in July 
next. It is thought that either the Rev. 
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Mr. Collinson, his present Curate, or the 
Rev. Robert Montgomery, of Glasgow, 
will succeed him. 

It is rumoured in the Court circle, that 
the Venerable Archdeacon Wilberforce, 
M.A., and formerly Fellow of Oriel, has 
been selected by Her Majesty to fill the 
highly honourable and responsible office of 
tutor to his Royal Highness the Prince 
of Wales. 

On Monday last, Samuel William 
Wayte, B.A., and Scholar of Trinity, 
was elected and admitted Probationary 
Fellow of Trinity; Henry Musgrave 
Wilkins, Blount Scholar of Trinity, was 
elected and admitted a Scholar on the 
old foundation of the same society; and 
Wm. George Tupper (from Winchester 
School) was elected Blount Scholar. 

The Examiners of the Dyke foundation 
of St. Mary Hall have recommended to 
the Trustees Mr. Frederick Charles Las- 
celles Wraxall, of Bath, to be elected a 
Scholar on the foundation of Dr. Dyke. 

On Thursday last, Mr. Robert Dan- 
gerfield, Commoner of St. Mary Hall, 
was elected an Exhibitioner on the foun- 
dation of Dr. Nowell. 


June 4. 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
last, the Rev. A. Thurtell, M. A., of Caius 
and Gonville College, Cambridge, was 
admitted ad eundem. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the following degrees were con- 
ferred :— 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity—C. A. 
Ogilvie, late Fellow of Balliol College, 
Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
grand comp. 

Doctor in Civil Law—Rev. A. Grant, 
late Fellow of New College, Bampton 
Lecturer for the vear 1843. 

Bachelor in Medicine, with Licence to 
Practise — T. King Chambers, Christ 
Chureh. 

Masters of Arts —G. S. Harding, 
Brasennose, grand comp.; R. Eddie, 
Brasennose; Rev. C. J. Quartley, St. 
Edmund Hall; Rev. A. R. Harrison, 
Queen's ; Rev. C. W. Bagot, All Souis’; 
Rev. G. W. Hutchins, Magdalene Hall; 
Rev. D. Jones, Jesus; Rev. H. W. 
Plumptre, University ; W. S. W. Vaux, 
Balliol; Rev. E. B. Knottesford- Fortescue, 
Wadham; Rev. H. N. T. Busfield, Wor- 
cester. 

Bachelors of Arts—Rev. E. B. James, 
Queen's ; R. Roope, Wadham; B. C. 
Kennicott, Oriel; R. M. Richards, Mer- 
ton ; H. J. Sawyer, Merton; G. S. Munn, 
Trinity ; H. Nethercote, Balliol. 


In a Convocation holden in the after- 
noon, for the purpose of electing a Per- 
petual Curate for Holme Cultram, in the 
county of Cumberland, the Rev. J. Simp- 
son, M.A., of Queen’s College, was 
unanimously chosen. 

In a Congregation holden on the 20th 
ult., James Morris, Esq., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, M.A., was incorporated of 
Brasennose College. 

The Theological Essays, known as Mrs. 
Denyer’s Prizes, have been awarded—Ist. 
On the necessity of the Two Sacraments 
retained in the Church of England, and 
that they only are necessary to be re- 
tained— Rev. G. Rawlinson, M.A., Fel- 
low of Exeter. 2nd. On Original, or 
Birth Sin; and the necessity of New 
Birth unto Life— Rev. M. Pattison, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln, who will read their re- 
spective dissertationsin the Divinity School 
this day, at two o'clock. 

The judges appointed to decide Dr. 
Ellerton’s Theological Prize, have ad- 
judged the English Essay, “* On the Con- 
cession of Constantine,” to John Rendall, 
B.A., Fellow of Exeter College. 

On ‘Thursday last, Mr. E. B. James 
was elected a Taberdar, and Mr. George 
Henry Heslop a Scholar, of Queen’s Col- 
lege. 

June 11. 


In a Convocation holden on Thursday 
last, the Rev. E. H. E,. Goddard, M.A., 
of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, was 
admitted ad eundem. 

In a Congregation holden at the same 
time, the Rev. R. Coulthard, M.A, Fel- 
low of Queen's College, was nominated by 
the Senior Proctor, and admitted a Pro- 
Proctor for the present academical year, in 
the room of the Rev.'T. Dand, resigned, and 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor and Doctor in Divinity by Ac- 
cumulation— Rev. A. P. Saunders, late 
Student of Christ Church, Head Master 
of the School of Charter-house, grand 
comp. 

Doctor in Civil Law—G. K. Morrell, 
Fellow of St. John’s, 

Bachelor in Medicine, with Licence to 
Practise—A. D. Campbell, St. John's. 

Masters of Arts—W. Kay, Fellow of 
Lincoln ; Rev. C. Benson, Queen’s; Rev. 
C. A. Griffith, Fellow of New; Rev. W. 
G. Hautayne, Magdalene Hall; Rev. H. 
G. Coope, Christ Church; Rev. W. 
Pedder, Brasennose; Rev. J. Compton, 
Merton ; Rev. W. D. Jackson, St. John’s; 
Rev. W. E. Heygate, St. John’s; H. 
Nelson, St. John’s; Rev. W. Skirrow, 
Scholar of University ; Rev. H. E. Crutt- 
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well, Worcester; Rev. J. Gibbs, Wor- 
cester; Rev. C. R. Knight, Scholar of 
Wadham ; Rev, W. R. Ogle, Trinity 

Bachelors of Arts-——W. Hamilton, New 
Inn Hall; G. E. Symonds, Lincoln; A. 
H. Ashworth, Oriel. 

In the Convocation holden on Thursday 
last, it was unanimously agreed to affix the 
University Seal to a humble and dutiful 
Address of Congratulation to the Queen 
on her Majesty’s providential preservation 
from the late treasonable attempt upon 
her life. 

The election of a Principal of Brasen- 
nose College, in the room of the Lord 
Bishop of Chichester, Dr. Gilbert, has 
terminated in favour of the Rev, R. Har- 
rington, M.A., formerly Fellow of that 
Society, and Rector of Oulde, in North- 
amptonshire. Mr. Harrington is uncle of 
the present Sir John Harrington, and was 
elected to Brasennose from Christ Church, 

On Monday last, William Kay, M.A., 
Fellow of Lincoln College, was elected 
Pusey and Ellerton Hebrew Scholar. 


THE COMMEMORATION, 


The Annual Commemoration of the 
Founders and Benefactors of this Uni- 
versity took place in the theatre on the 
appointed day, viz., Wednesday last. 
There were perhaps more than an ordinary 
number of strangers present, owing in 
some degree to the contest the preceding 
day. ‘The Undergraduates’ gallery was 
rather thinly attended, and we never re- 
collect the Commemoration going off so 
flat, as far as they were concerned. Soon 
after they got into the theatre, they made 
use of the customary licence, to hoot and 
applaud whom and what they pleased. 
The Queen, the Queen Dowager, Prince 
Albert, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Princess Royal, were right loyally ap- 
plauded ; while the leading church digni- 
taries and Conservative statesmen met 
with those hearty cheers with which the 
Undergraduates annually, on this occasion, 
shew their love for ‘‘ Church and State.” 
Not sv the members of the late ministry, 
and their patron, Mr. O'Connell, who 
were met with the most discordant yells 
and groans. The chancellor, vice-chan- 
cellor, and proctors, are evidently most 
popular; but the pro-proctors, with the 
exception of Mr. Heming, do not appear 
to be particularly liked. The names of 
Dr. Hampden and Mr. Newman created 
great sensation, and met with, as might 
be expected, a storm of mingled cheers and 
groans. Three cheers fur “* The Duke,” 
‘* The Ladies,” “ The majority of 344,” 
were duly given, but ali was soon hushed 
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on the appearance of the procession, till, 
the vice-chancellor having entered, he was 
greeted with very loud applause, when 
having opened the Convocation, and taken 
his seat, the honorary degree of Doctor in 
Civil Law was conferred upon Sir R. B. 
Comyn, M.A., of St. John’s College, and 
lately Chief Justice at Madras, and on 
F. Thesiger, Esq., M. P. for Woodstock, 
and one of her Majesty’s counsel. ‘They 
were presented by the Rev. Dr. Bliss, 
Deputy Professor of Civil Law, in lauda- 
tory addresses, and were most favourably 
received ; particularly Mr. Thesiger, 
whose well-known talents and _ strictly 
Conservative principles were sure to be 
properly estimated and highly applauded 
by the Undergraduates, who were not 
sparing in the responses to the Professor's 
commendations. 

In the same Convoeation, the Rev. C. 
Lane, M.A., of Jesus College, Cambridge, 
was admitted ad eundem. 

The Crewian Oration was delivered by 
the Public Orator, the Rev. Dr. Cramer, 
Principal of New Inn Hall; after which 
the following prize compositions were read 
or recited by the successful candidates ;— 

Latin Essay—*' Ve re frumentaria apud 
Athenienses.” W. G. Henderson, B.A., 
Demy of Magdalene College. 

English Essay—** The Influence of the 
Science of Political Economy upon the 
Moral and Social Welfare of a Nation.” 
J. A. Froude, B A., Oriel College. 

English Verse—** Charles the Twelfth.” 
J. C. Shairp, Commoner of Balliol Col- 
lege. 

The Convocation was then dissolved, 
all things passing off well, and in order. 

On Monday evening the Hall of Queen’s 
College was crowded to hear the Amateur 
Concert given by the members of that 
society to their friends, 630 were present. 

June 18. 


On Wednesday the Queen received the 
University address of congratulation on 
her recent escape from assassination, on 
the throne, at Buckingham Palace. 

After the reading of the Address by the 
Duke of Wellington, the Queen was 
pleased to return a most gracious answer, 

The Duke of Wellington then presented 
to Her Majesty to kiss bands, the Vice- 
Chancellor, (the Rev. Dr. Wynter, Presi- 
dent of St. John’s College,) and the Rev, 
Dr. Hawkins, Provost of Oriel College. 
His Grace also presented to the Queen the 
other members forming the deputation 
from the University, viz. the Kev. Dr. 
Plumptre, Master of University, Kev. 
Dr. Jelf, Canon of Christ Church; Rev. 
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Dr. Richards, Rector of Exeter; Dr. 
Marsham, Warden of Merton, Rev. Dr. 
Williams, Warden of New College; Dr. 
Goolden, of Queen's College; Rev. N, 
Pocock, Queen's College, Senior Pro 
Proctor; Rev. J. S, Pinkerton, St. John’s 
College, Jun. Proctor; Rev. G. A. S. 
Johnson, Queen’s College; Rev. W. F. 
Audland, Queen’s College ; Rev. W. W. 
Stoddart, St. John’s College; Rev. H. 
Heming, St. John’s College, Pro-Proc- 
tor; and the Rev. Dr. Bliss, Registrar of 
the University. 

Among the Members of the University 
accompanying the presentation of the 
address were, the Earl of Eldon; Rev. 
Dr. Hook, Christ Church; Rev. Dr, 
Saunders, Christ Church ; Sir R. H. In- 
glis, and T. G. B. Estcourt, Esq., Bur- 
gesses in Parliament ; Rev. Dr. Chandler, 
Dean of Chichester; Rev. Francis Litch- 
field; Mr. Thomas Fletcher Twemlow, 
Christ Church, M.A.; Mr. Middleton 
Berry, M.A., of Brasenose College ; and 
Mr. Serjeant Ludlow. 

In the Convocation on Wednesday, the 
Sth of June, the Rev. Charlton Lane, 
M.A., of Jesus College, Cambridge, was 
admitted ad eundem, 


June 25. 


The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor's Prizes, for the ensuing 
year, Viz. :— 

For Latin Verse—*“ Venetix.” 

For an English Essay—'‘* The advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the Feudal 
System.” 

For a Latin Essay—‘* Quenam fuerit 
publicorum certaminum apud antiquos vis 
et utilitas.” 

The first of the above subjects is in- 
tended for those gentlemen who, on the 
day appointed for sending the exercises 
to the Registrar of the University, shall 
not have exceeded four years, and the 
other two for such as shall have exceeded 
four, but not completed seven years, from 
the time of their matriculation, 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize; for the 
best composition in English verse, not 
limited to fifty lines, by any undergradu- 
ate who, on the day above specified, shall 
not have exceeded four years from the 
time of his matriculation—*t Cromwell.” 

In every case the time is to be computed 
by calendar, not academical years, and 
strictly, from the day of matriculation to 
the day on which the exercises are to be 
delivered to the Registrar of the Uni. 
versity, without reference to any inter- 
vening circumstances whatever. 


i 





No person who has already obtained a 
prize will be deemed entitled to a second 
prize of the same description. 

The exercises are all to be sent under a 
sealed cover to the Registrar of the Uni- 
versity on or before the first day of April, 
1843. None will be received after that 
time. The author is required to conceal 
his name, and to distinguish his composi- 
tion by what motto he pleases; sending 
at the same time his name, and the date 
of his matriculation, sealed up under ano- 
ther cover, with the motto inscribed upon 
it. 

The exercises to which the prizes shall 
have been adjudged will be repeated (after 
a previous rehearsal) in the Theatre, upon 
the Commemoration-day, immediately 
after the Crewian oration, 

Theological Prites—‘' The Style and 
Composition of the writings of the New 
‘Testament are in no way inconsistent with 
the belief that the Authors of them were 
divinely inspired.” 

The subject above stated, as appointed 
by the judges, for an English Essay is 
proposed to members of the University on 
the following conditions, viz. :— 

1. The candidate must have passed his 
examination for the degree of B.A. or 
B.C.L. 

II. He must not on this (June 22) 
have exceeded his twenty-eighth term. 

Ill. He must have commenced his 
sixteenth term eight weeks previous to the 
day appointed for sending in his essay to 
the Registrar of the University. 

In every case the terms are to be com- 
puted from the matriculation inclusively. 

The essays are to be sent, under a sealed 
cover, to the Registrar of the University, 
on or before the Wednesday in Easter 
week next ensuing. None will be received 
after that day. 

The candidate is desired to conceal his 
name, and to distinguish his composition 
by what motto he pleases ; sending, at the 
same time, his name, sealed up under 
another cover, with the motto inscribed 
upon it, 

‘The essay, to which the prize shall have 
been adjudged, will be read before the 
University in the Divinity School on some 
day in the week next before the Com- 
memoration; and it is expected that no 
essay will be sent in which exceeds in 
length the ordinary limits of recitation. 

Mrs. Denyer's Theological Prizes—The 
subjects for the year 1843 are— 

* On the Divinity of the Holy Ghost.” 

“On the Influence of Practical Piety in 
promoting the temporal and eternal Happi- 
ness of Mankind,” 
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Persons entitled to write for the above- 
mentioned prizes must be in deacon’s 
orders at least, and on the last day ap- 
pointed for the delivery of the composi- 
tions to the Registrar, have entered on the 
eighth, and not exceeded the tenth year, 
from their matriculation. 

The compositions are to be sent under 
a sealed cover to the Registrar of the 
University on or before the Ist day of 
April, 1843. None will be received after 
that day. The author is required to con- 
ceal his name, and to distinguish his com- 
position by what motto he pleases; send- 
ing at the same time his name, and the 
date of his matriculation, sealed up under 
another cover, with the motto inscribed 
upon it. 

—<— 


CAMBRIDGE. 





May 28. 


Messrs. Rundle, Bridge, and Co., the 
extensive gold and silversmiths, Ludgate 
Hill, whose intention of retiring from 
business has been announced, have pre- 
sented to this university (and to that of 
Oxford also) a valuable cast, in bronze, of 
the far-famed shield of Achilles, the com- 
position of our late great sculptor, John 
Flaxman, R.A. 

Yesterday the Chancellor’s Medal for 
the best English Poem, subject, “ The 
Birth of the Prince of Wales,” and the 
Camden Medal, subject, “ Cesar ad Ru- 
biconem constitit,”” were both adjudged 
to Henry James Sumner Maine, scholar 
of Pembroke college. 

The Downing Professor of Medicine 
has announced his intention of com- 
mencing a course of lectures on medical 
jurisprudence in the Michaelmas Term, 
on Wednesday, November 16. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last, 
the following grace passed the Senate :— 

To appoint Mr. Edleston, of Trinity 
College, Deputy Proctor, in the absence 
of Mr. Thompson. 

At a Congregation on Wednesday last 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts—W. Beamish, 
Trinity. 

Masters of Arts—G. Jackson, Caius; 
W. Nagle, Caius; T. S. Egan, Caius; J. 
Dobie, Corpus Christi; J. Chadwick, 
Corpus Christi. 

Bachelors of Arts—C. Rashleigh, Tri- 
nity; T. O. Feetham, Trinity; J. 
Spencer, Trinity; F. G. Hughes, St. 
John's; W. Bennet, St. John’s; E. K. 
Brenchley, St. John’s; R. D. Jones, St. 
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John’s; W. L. Fowke, Queens’; W. 
Morgan, Queens’; D. Waller, St. Peter's, 
J. H. Roberts, Clare Hall; E. M. Mu- 
riel; R. Musgrave, Caius; W. Rowe, 
Caius; K. E. A. Money, Corpus Christi; 
W. Middleton, Corpus Christi; E. Hut- 
ton, Catharine Hall; R. Belaney, Catha- 
rine Hall; C. W. Francken, Catharine 
Hall; J. Appleton, Catharine Hall; C, 
Macgregor, Catharine Hall; J. W. Mark- 
well, Christ’s; W. Twyne, Magdalene; 
G. L. Allsop, Emmanuel. 

Bachelor in Civil Law—T. L. Ed- 
wards, Trinity. 

Licentiates in Physic—J. UH. Simpson, 
Caius; C. H. Hare, Caius. 

At the same congregation, the following 
gentlemen were admitted ad eundem of 
this university :— 

J. F. D. Maurice, M. A., Exeter,Oxon. ; 
L. W. Jeffray, M.A., Baliol, Oxon. 


Ju ne 4. 


On Wednesday last two of Sir William 
Browne's gold medals, one for the best 
Greek Ode, subject—* Ad dextram de vid 
declinavi, ut ad Periclis Sepulchrum Acce- 
derem,” and one for the best Greek and 
Latin epigrams, subjects—* Is solus nescit 
omnia,” and ‘* Pari incepto Eventus dis- 
par,” were adjudged to William George 
Clarke, of Trinity College. 

At a meeting of the Master and Fellows 
of Gonville and Caius College, held on 
Friday the 27th ult., the following stu- 
dents (freshmen) were elected to-scholar- 
ships and exhibitions :-— 

Scholars—Murphy, Hutt, Collett, Or- 
merod, Burrows, Goodwin, Mann, T. J. 
White, Lewis (Mickleburgh Scholar in 
chemistry. ) 

Exhibitioners—Hopkins (Wortley Ex- 
hibition for Moral Philosophy); Henry 
(College Exhibition for Anatomy and 
Physiology); Suffield, B.A., and Collett 
(Belward Exhibition) ; Hutt and Wood- 
house ( Peters Exhibition). Hopkins was 
appointed to succeed to the chapel clerk- 
ship. 

In a convocation holden at Oxford on 
the 26th ult., the Rev. John George 
Wrench, Doctor in the Civil Law, of 
Trinity hall, was admitted ad eundem. 


June 12. 


At a Congregation on Monday last, the 
6th inst., an address to her Majesty, on the 
subject of the late atrocious attempt upon 
her Majesty’s life, was voted by the 
senate. 

Yesterday Sir William Browne’s medal 


| for the best Latin Ode, subject—*“ Navis 


| ornata atque Armata in Aquam deducitur,” 
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was adjudged to Henry John Sumner 
Maine, Foundation Scholar of Pembroke 
Coll The Chaneellor’s medal and the 
Camden medal, it will be remembered, 
were adjudged to the same gentleman on 
the 28th ult. 

On the Sist ult., J. F. I. Herschell, of 
Queens’ College, was passed S.C. L. 

In a Convocation holden at Oxford on 
Wednesday last, the Rev. Charlton Lane, 
M.A. of Jesus College, was admitted ad 
eundem. 


June 18. 


At the Congregation on Saturday last, 
the llth inst., the following grace passed 
the Senate: — To appoint Mr. Naylor 
deputy taxor in the absence of Mr. Town- 
son. 

At the same congregation the following 
Degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelors in Divinity—Simpson, Rev. 
J. D., Fellow of Sidney Sussex (com- 
pounder); Thorp, the Ven. T., Fellow 
and Senior Tutor of Trinity, and Arch- 
deacon of Bristol. 

Masters of Arts—Osbourne, C. 'T , Sid- 
ney Sussex ; Paget, Rev. A. ‘T’., Gonville 
and Caius. 

Bachelors in Medicine—Drosier W. H.., 
Gonville and Caius; White, A.D., Pem- 
broke. 

Bachelors of Arts — Balderston, W., 
scholar of St. John's; Carew, R. P., 
Downing; Laing, F. H., Queens’; Lee 
Warner, S. H., St. John’s. 

Saturday last, being St. Barnabas’ day, 
the following gentlemen were appointed 
Barnaby lecturers for the present year: 

Mathematics—D. T. Ansted, M.A., 
Fellow of Jesus, 

Philosophy—J. Edleston, M.A., Fellow 
of Trinity. : 

Rhetoric — Rev. R. Birkett, B. D., 
Fellow of Emmanuel. 

Logie— Kev. R. Buston, B.D., Fellow 
of Emmanuel. 

In a convoeation holden at Oxford on 
Thursday week, the Rev. Edward Henry 
Emilius W. Goddard, M.A., of Sidney 
Sussex College, was admitted ad eundem. 

On Friday, the 10th inst., the follow- 
ing gentlemen of this university were 
called to the degree of Barrister-at-law by 
the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn :—J. 
B. Hume, Esq., B.A., Trinity; R. H. 
Tillard, Esq., B.A., St. John's; T. 
Humphreys, Esq., B.A., St. John's; A. 


an 


A. Doria, S.C.L., formerly of Trinity | 


On Wednesday last the Queen received | 


the university address of congratulation on 


her recent happy escape from assassina- | 
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tion, on the throne at Buckingham Palace. 
The deputation, attended by the usual 
officers of the university, arrived shortly 
before two o'clock, having walked in pro- 
cession from the Thatched House Tavern, 
St. James's Street. 

His Grace the Duke of Northumber- 
land, K.G., wore his robes as chancellor, 
and was accompanied by the following 
deputation: the Vice-Chancellor Rev. Dr. 
Archdall, Emmanuel College; the Hon. 
and Rev. Neville Grenville, Master of 
Magdalene College; the Rev. Dr. French, 
Master of Jesus College; the Rev. Dr. 
Graham, Master of Christ’s College ; the 
Rev. Dr. Tatham, Master of St. John’s 
College; the Rev. Prof. Whewell, B.D., 
Master of Trinity College; Dr. Fisher, 
M.D., Dr. Blake, LL.D., (deputy for Dr. 
Geldart), the Rev. R. Birkett, Senior 
Non Regent; the Rev. J. Smith, Christ’s 
College, Non Regent; the Rev, T. 
Gaskin, Jesus College, Senior Proctor ; 
D. F. Gregory, Esq., Trinity College, 
Deputy Proctor; and Rev. J. Romilly, 
Trinity College, Registrary, attended by 
H. Gunning, Esq., Senior Esquire Bedell, 
and Messrs. Geo. Leapingwell, and Wm. 
Hopkins, Esquire Bedells. 

The following members of the univer- 
sity also attended at the presentation of 
the Address: ‘The Marquis Camden, 
Earl of Powis, Right Hon. H. Goulburn, 
Hon. Mr. Clive, Colonel Sir. J. R. 
Eustace, St. Peter's College; Rev. G. A. 
Browne, Trinity College; Mr. E. F, 
Moore, Rev. T. Halfo.d, Jesus College ; 
Rev. C. R. Dicken, Corpus College ; Rev. 
W. Webster, Queens’ College; Mr. J. E. 
Blunt, Trinity College; Rev. ‘Thomas 
Baker, St. John’s College; Rev. L. 
Gwynne, Trinity College; the Rev. R. 
Collyer, Trinity College, Mr. T. H. 
Naylor, Queens’ College, Deputy Taxor, 
&e. 

The Duke of Northumberland read the 
address of congratulation from the Chan- 
cellor, Masters, and Scholars of the uni- 
versity ; to which the Queen was pleased 
to return a most gracious answer. 


June 25. 


Ata Congregation on Wednesday last 
the following Degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—D. P. Caliphronas, 
Trinity; H. Bailey, St. John’s; G. J. 
Pierson, Jesus; J. R. Brodrick, Trinity; 
H. L. Guillebaud, Trinity. 

Bachelors of Arts—C. M. Vialls, Tri- 
nity; A. B. Hill, Jesus. 

Ata Congregation on Wednesday last, 


_ the following graces passed the Senate :— 


To affix the University Seal to a letter 
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of thanks written by the Public Orator to | and ending “ whose hours the peasant 


the Rev. Thomas Halford, M.A., for his | best advantage” : 


munificent donation of Two ‘Thousand 
Pounds towards the erection of a New 
Wing to the University Library. 

To allow the creation of Masters of 
Arts at the ensuing Commencement to 
take place in the Law Schools, 

To appoint the Vice-Chancellor ; Dr. 
French, Master of Jesus College; Dr. 
Ainslie, Master of Pembroke College ; 
Dr. Graham, Master of Christ’s College ; 
Professor Whewell, Master of ‘Trinity 
College;. Dr. Haviland, Professor of 
Physic, of St. John’s College ; and Dr. 
Paget, of Caius College, a Syndicate to 
watch the progress of a Bill which is 


about to be brought into Parliament for | 


the regulation of the Medical Profession. 


On Wednesday last the four prizes of 
fifteen guineas each, given by the Mem- 
bers of Parliament for the university to 
the two Bachelors of Arts not of sufficient 
standing to take the degree of M.A., and 
the two Undergraduates having resided 
not less than seven terms, who compose 
the best dissertations in Latin prose, were 
awarded as follow :— 

Bachelors—subject, ‘‘ Sanctiusque ac 
reverentius visum de Actis Deorum 
credere quam scire”— 

C. J. Ellicott, B. A., St. John’s College ; 
and R. Walpole, B.A., Caius College : 

Undergraduates— subject, ‘* Argentum 
et Aurum propitii an irati Dii nega- 
verint dubito”— 

J. J. Stutzer, Trinity; and T. Ramsbo- 
tham, Christ's. 

On Tuesday last the Porson Prize for 
the best translation of a passage in Shak- 


speare into Greek verse was adjudged to | 
| for Dr. 
ject was the passage in Henry V., Act | 
IV. scene 7, beginning ‘‘ O ceremony,” | 


George Druce, of St. Peter’s. The sub- 


metre, Tragicum lam- 
bicum Trimetrum Acatalecticum. 
Camerincr Paize Porms.—Mr. Henry 


_ James Summer Maine, scholar of Pem- 


broke College, has been adjudged both the 
Chancellor's and the Camden Medals. The 


| subjects were ‘* The Birth of His Royal 


Highness the Prince of Wales,” and 
“ Cesar of Rubiconem constitit.” 
—~<+—_- 
DURHAM. 


The Rev. D. Melville, of Brasennose 
College, Oxford, has been appointed by 
the warden one of the Tutors of this 
University. 

— 


DUBLIN. 





May 23.— This being Trinity Monday ,the 
successful candidates for the Fellowship and 
Scholarships were announced in the usual 
manner. Mr. George Longfield was 
elected to the Fellowship, and Messrs. 
Atkins, Roberts, and Stubbs, obtained 
respectively the first, second, and third 
premiums, Fourteen gentlemen obtained 
Scholarships, five of which number were 
pensioners, and the remainder sizars, 

June 1.—In the Prerogative Court, this 
day, the Right Hon. Dr. Radcliffe pro- 
nounced judgment in the long-litigated 
case of the deanery of St. Patrick, for the 
vacancy in which there are two claimants 
—the Rev. Dr. Wilson and the Rev. 
Robert Daly. The point at issue was the 
admissibility of the votes of the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin and the Rev. Dr. Todd 
Wilson. The judgment of Dr. 
Radcliffe was in favour of the Rev. Robert 
Daly, who is now Dean of St. Patrick. 





BIRTHS 


AND MARRIAGES. 


PLP EP ODP PPO PPL POL DDD 


BIRTHS. 
Or Sons—the Lady of 


Aitkens, Rev. C. H., B.A., Oxford. 

Anderson, Rev. David, St. Bee’s Lodge, near 
Whitehaven. 

Bartholomew, Rev. C. C., r. of Lympstone, 
Devon. 

Bell, Rev. J., v. of Rothwell, Yorkshire. 

Benson, Rev. R. L., at Southampton. 

Brereton, Rev. C., B.C.L., at Bedford. 


Burr, Rey. J. H.S., v. of Tidenham, Gloucester 


| Cholmely, Rev. J. M., p. c. of Lower Beed- 


ing, Sussex. 

Croft, Rev. R., r. of North Ockendon, Essex. 

Chair, Rev. F. De, Dover. 

Dixson, Rev. H. J., v. of Ogbourn, St. An- 
drew, Wilts. 

Foye, Rev. J. T., r. of St. Stephen’s Heavi- 
tree. 

Hallett, Rev. J. H., r. of Bircholt, and v. of 
Petham, Kent. 

Kempson, Rev. W. B., r. of Stoke Lacy, 
Herefordshire, 
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Otter, Rev. W. B., v. of Cowfold, Sussex. 

Ravenhill, Rev. E. H., v. 
Sussex. 

Smith, Rev. S., at Camberwell. 

Sharpe, Rev. S. C., Bishop's Tawton. 

Symonds, Rev. A.R., Prin. of Bishop Corrie’s 
School, Madras. 

Toye, Rev. J. T., r. of St. Stephen's, Exeter. 

Trevanion, Rev. F. W., v. of Wadworth, 
Yorkshire. 

West, Rev. J. J., r. of Winchilsea, Sussex. 


of Leominster, 


Or Daveuters—the Lady of 
Borrer, Rev. C. H., r. Hurstpierpoint,Surrey. 
Braddon, Rev. E. N., at Milton V., Kent. 
Burrough, Rev. J. W., v. of Totness, Devon. 
Daniel, Rev. R., c. of Liandissilio-Gogo. 
Deane, Rev. W. H., r. of Hintlesham, Suffolk. 
Emerton, Rev. J. A., at Hanwell, Middlesex. 
Evans, Rev. D., r. of Llanllwchaiarn. 
Gameson, Rev. R., v. of Haxey. 
Guard, Rev. J., r. of Langtree, Devon. 
Hildyard, Rev. F., r. of Swannington, Norfolk. 
Irwin, Rev. J., v. of Brompton, Yorkshire. 
Master, Rev. R. M., p. c. of Burnley, Lan- 
cashire. 
Pidsley, Rev. S., r. of Uploman, Devon. 
Pole, Rev. E., r. of Templeton, Devon. 
Radcliffe, Rev. C. D., r. of Holwell, Beds. 
Rowsell, Rev. E. E., Effra-grove, Brixton. 
Stoneham, Rev. T., c. of Ketley, Shropshire. 
Stevens, Rev. H., v. of Wateringbury, wey 
Thomas, Rev. G., p. c. of Thornton, York- 
shire. 
Vaughan, Rev. E. P., c. 
setshire. 
Williams, Rev. D., r. ot Alton Barnes, Wilt- 
shire. 
Wilson, Rev. D., p. c. of Mungrisdale, Cum 
berland. 
Wray, Rev. C., at Everton. 
Wright, Rev. R. R., c. of Bridgerule, Devon. 


MARRIAGES. 
Alington, Rev. R. P., r. of Swinhope, Lin- 
colnshire, to Emily, d. of W. Midland, Esq. 


of Wroxhall, Somer- 


EVENTS OF 


N.B. 


THE 


MARRIAGES. 


Appleton, Rev. R., Chaplain of the County 
House of Correction, Kirkdale, to Ellen, se- 
cond d. of J. Wagstaff, Esq., of Grappen- 
hall Lodge, Cheshire. 

Browne, Rev. T. C., to Louisa M‘Leod, d. of 
the late N. B. Edmonstone, Esq., of Port- 
land -place. 

Caleroft, Rev. J. N., r. of Haceby, Lincoln- 
shire, to Marianne Sophia, only d. of Wm. 
Mansell, Esq., Fort Adjutant at Berwick- 
on- Tweed. 

Edwards, Rev. E. J., p. c. of Trentham, to 
Elizabeth Anne, only d. of R. E. Heath- 
cote, Esq. 

Flint, Rev. C. R., r. of Bilsthorpe, to Frances, 
eldest d. of the Rev. R. H. Fowler, v. of 
Rollestone, Notts. 

Graves, Rev. R. Percival, c. of Windermere, 
to Helen Hutchins, eldest d. of the late G. 
H. Bellasis, Esq. 

Hyatt, Rev. G. T., to Catherine Harris, eldest 
d. of J. Jeanes Roach, Esq., of Glaston- 
bury. 

Legge, Hon. and Rev. H., v. of Lewisham, to 
Marian, d. of F. L. Rogers, Esq., of Black- 
heath. 

Mant, Rev. F. W., to Isabella Connell, y. d 
of J. T. Alston, Esq., of Liverpool. 

Richardson, Rev. H., ec. of-Onecote, Stafford - 
shire, to Harriet, vy. d. of the late J. Booth, 
Esq., of Eccleshall. 

Schneider, Rev. H., r. of Carlton Scroop, to 
Julia, only d. of the late Rev. B. Smith, r. 
of Great Ponton, Lincolnshire. 

Torkington, Rev. C., to Anna, second d. of 
the late J. Powell, Esq., of Carey-street, 
Lincolao’s-inn- Fields. 

Worsley, Rev. T., Master of Downing-coll., 
and r. of Seawton, Yorkshire, to Katharine, 
eldest d. of S. Rawson, Esq., of Gledholt, 
near Huddersfield, and of Wasdale Hall, 
Cumberland. 

Wright, Rev. W., r. of Healing, Lincolnshire, 
to Esther, second d. of the late Rev. H. 
Ingilby, ot Ripley. 


MONTH. 


The Events are made up to the 22nd of each Month. 





TESTIMONIAL. 


Presentation or Prateto tue Bisnor 
or Curcurster. On the elevation of Dr. 
Gilbert, Principal of Brasennose College, 
to the see of Chichester early in this year, 
and on bis announcing bis intention of re- 
signing the Headship before the long va- 
cation, a strong wish was expressed that 
he should not retire without receiving 
some lasting token of the esteem and 
affection of the Society. A subscription, 
therefore, was entered into by the fellows, 


which it was thought right to extend to 


| other members of the college, who might 


from personal considerations be not un- 
willing to joi in this desirable object. 
This suggestion was most promptly and 
liberally met, The subscription amounted 
to six huodred guineas. Messrs, Rundell 
and Bridge were accordingly entrusted 
with the execution of a service of table- 
plate to that amount, consisting of the 
following articles: eight corner dishes and 


four covers, four oval dishes and two 








fon 
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covers, a rich tureen, and one large band- 
some salver, on which are engraved the 
arms of the College, the arms of the See 
of Chichester, and the Bishop’s private 
arms, and the following inscription :— 
Viro Admodum Reverendo 
Asbburst Turner Gilbert, S.T.P. 
Ad Episcopatum Cicestrensem 
Nuperrime provecto 
In Memoriam Principatus 
In Collegio A°nei nasi apud Oxonienses 
Per XX Annos Egregie Gesti 
Hoc Qualecunque 
Amoris et Reverentie Pignus 
D. D. 
Vice-Principalis Socii 
Aliiq: ex Eodem Collegio 
Quibus Mirum Reliquit 
Desiderium Sui 
A. S. 1842. 

The Bishop having intimated that he 
should be in Oxford on Wednesday, June 
ist, notice was given to as many sub- 
scribers as lived within a convenient dis- 
tance, and on that day the fellows and 
others convened in the library of the 
college, when the same, accompanied by 
an address engrossed on vellum, with the 
names of the Subscribers appended, was 
presented to him, to which he made a 
most eloquent and feeling reply, ex- 
pressive of his gratification and sense of 
their kindness. 


TESTIMONIALS OF RESPECT 

Have been received by the following Clergymen :— 

Rev. Pelham Stanhope Aldrich, Curate 
of Hollesley, near Woodbridge, Suffolk, 

Rev. S. Carr, Vicar of St. Peters, Col- 
chester. 

Rev. H. B. W. Churton, late Curate of 
St. Ebbies, Oxford. 

Rev. H. Morris Cockshott, late Curate 
of Tibshelf, Deibyshire. 

Rev. W. Huntington, Rector of Saint 
John’s, Manchester. 

Rev. J. Johnstone, late of All Saints’, 
Rotherhithe. 

Rev. T. H. Madge, by the Rector and 
congregation of Kettering. 

tev. TT. R. Oldham. Perpetual Curate 
of St. Paul’s Church, Huddersfield. 

Rev. S. Oliver, Curate of Whaplode, 
Lincolnshire. 

Rev. Francis Palmer, Rector of Alces- 
ter, Warwickshire. 

Rev. Alleyne Rogers, late Curate of 
W barton, Cheshire. 

Rev. W. Wells, of Worlington, Suffolk, 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Acrerations at St. Mary's, Beprorp. 
—Considerable alterations to this church 


V OL. XXTI.—July, 1842. 
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having been suggested, and a design pre- 
pared by Mr. J. Tacey Wing, a vestry was 
held on Monday, 23rd May, for the pur- 
pose of taking the matter into considera- 
tion. The chair was taken by the Rey. 
E. J. Lockwood, who stated the objects of 
the meeting in a very able manner, ex- 
plaining that the Committee contem- 
plated removing the present beavy pillars 
and substituting light columns between 
the nave and the aisle, and also of taking 
down the present unequal pews, and putting 
up, instead of them, open benches or pews. 
A long debate ensued, but the report of 
the Committee was received and adopted 
by a large majority, and a rate was granted 
to meet the expense of 2001, which is all 
that will be inflicted upon the parish, as 
the remainder of the sum required will be 
raised by subscription. — Cambridge Chro- 
micte, 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Eron Festrivar.—The anniversary din- 
ner of the noblemen and gentlemen edu- 
cated at Eton college took place on the 
2ist May, at the Thatched-house Tavern, 
St. James’s-street. Mr, Hallam presided, 
and amongst the company were the Rev. 
the Provost, Dr. Hodgson, the Earl of 
Powis, Viscount Canterbury, Lord Den- 
man, Lord Jobn Manners, Lord Curzon, 
Hon. G. Smythe, M.P., Hon. Robert 
Otway Cave, M.P., Hon. Capt. Denman, 
Hon. T. Denman, Sir Horatio Townshend, 
Mr. A. B. Cockrane, M.P., Mr. Scott 
Murray, M.P., Lieut.-Col. Phillips, Capt. 
J. W. Roberts, R.N., Messrs. R. H. G. 
Foster Pigot, R.N. Cust, and H. Dupuis; 
Rev. Messrs. Oakes, R. S, Cosin, G. P. 
Reynardson, &c. During the evening, 
the chairman mentioned that these were 
no less than 643 boys there, a larger num- 
ber than ever before known. The Provost 
of Eton (the Rev. Dr. Hodgson), said, 
that at no previous time was the religious 
instruction of the boys at Eton attended 
to with such care as at present—a fact 
clearly demonstrated by the competition 
for the Newcastle Scholarship. To obtain 
that scholarship it was essentially ne- 
cessary that the candidates should un- 
dergo a strict theological examination. He 
had seen the examination papers for the 
last two vears, and he could confidently 
say that, in his early days—and he might 
also say later days—many persons had 
been admitted into holy orders upon an- 
swering less searching questions. He bad 
no hesitation in saying that any person 
who could answer those questions was fit 
to be admitted into any grade of the 
Church. 
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CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 


Metporetn Cuuncn.—The following 
petition has been presented to the Church 
Building Society, against the appropriation 
of sittings in Meldreth Church -— 

** We the undersigned, being commu- 
nicants, and other members of the Church 
at Meldreth, hearing that it is in agitation 
to petition the ‘Incorporated Society for 
rebuilding and repairing Churches and 
Cc bape ‘Is’ to agree to the appropriation of 
a number of seats in the church, beg with- 
out dictating to the Society to express a 
hope that it may not take place. For 
which we give the following reasons :— 

“J. It appears from late charges of 
three Bishops at least, that appropriations 
of places in churches are illegal. 

“II. They are inconsistent with the 
character of the church asa place of com- 
mon worship, and as the house of God, 

“III, They tend to dispossess Chris- 
tians of their common spiritual privileges. 

“IV. They foster pride and earthly- 
mindedness in the presence of God, and 
gave rise to many 
sequences, : 


bad feelings and con- 


“WV. They tend to drive persons from 
the chure bh, and thereby to promote S< hism, 
and to provide for the wealthy 
pense of} the poor 
body. 

‘* We further request that the Socie ty 
will take into consideration that we are 
the whole of the recular communicants 
and all the other regular attendants except 
two or three persons at the church in this 
parish, and that we are as strongly averse 
to any appropriation for ourselves, 
others, 


at the ex- 
members of Christ's 


as ior 


‘* That the only persons who desire any 
appropriation for themselves are ; 
communicants, irregular 
dissenters. 


notl- 
attendants, or 


** That it would be impossible from the 
limited extent of the church to make ap 
propriations for ail who might put in 
their claim. 

‘And that the Churchwardens in this 
as in all other cases have it in their power, 
by virtue of their office, to arrange the 
manner according to which parishioners 
shall be placed in the church.” 
Chronicle. 

Fine 1s Evry Carnepnrat.—At eleven 
o'clock on Wednesday morning, the 8th of 
June, the city of EF ly was thrown into the 
greatest consternation by the ringing of 
the fire bells, and the cry that the cathe- 
dral was on fire. With an alacrity be- 
yond all praise, within ten minutes after 
the announcement, the whole of the in- 


—Cambridae 
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habitants, females as well as males, had 
assembled, and had formed themselves 
into double lines from the neighbouring 
wells, by which means a most amply sup- 
ply of water was conveyed to the engines ; : 
aud within half-an-bour, from the very 
great exertions of the people, all danger 
was entirely removed ; and at three o’clock 
in the afternoon the fire was completely 
extinguished, with but trifling damage. 
‘The fire originated in some sparks from a 
temporary fire-place, carried up for the 
purpose of heating the irons of the plumbers 
who were at work on the roof at the time, 
and was first seen flaming through the in- 
terior by the verger on duty, it having 
happened during the performance of divine 
service, 
DERBYSHIRE. 

Deany.—The Lichfield Diocesan Board 
of Education has decided on the establish- 
ment of aschool at Derby, in immediate 
connexion with the board, The final 
arrangements were made on Tuesday the 
14th, when the appointment of a head- 
master of the institution took place. ‘The 
school will be opened immediately after 
the usual midsummer vacation, Other 
schools of a similar character are in con- 
templation for this and the adjacent 


agioceses, 


ESSEX. 

Bramrree Cuurcn-Rate,—The cbhurch- 
wardens, Messrs, Veley and Joslin, have 
appealed against the judgment of Dr. 
Lushington. At the sitting of the Con- 
sistory Court on Friday, June 10th, the 
Registrar stated that he had been served 
with an inhibition, The appeal lies to the 
Court of Arches, over which Sir Hl, Jenner 
Fust presides, 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


The clergyman of Hanham, 
in this county, a parish in the neighbour- 
hood of bristol, on the 21st May baptized 
more than fifty children during the time of 
the afternoon service. We understand 
that after the passing of the Whig Regis- 
tration Act, an impression prev ailed in 
Hanbam (we believe a similar belief is 
pretty general) amongst the humbler 
classes, that registration did away with the 
necessity of baptism. The Rey. incumbent 
has zealously and successfully endeavoured 
to remove this false and pernicious im- 


BarrisM, 


pression, and the result is as we have 
stated, 
HAMPSHIRE. 
Ryor, Iste or Wicut.—Tbe Com- 


mittee of the Diocesan Church Building 
Society bave munificently made an addition 
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of S001. to their former grant of 500/. in 
aid of the funds of the new church. Mrs. 
Lind and her family have also contributed 
4001. in addition to their former noble do. 
nation of 6001, besides the gift of a most 
valuable site of land. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Avtconsury Cuurcu.— Through the 
munificence of James lust, Esq., and by 
a grant from the Society for the E nlarge- 
ment and Rebuilding of Churches, tbis 
fine old specimen of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture is about to be repaired, and other- 
wise restored. By a judicious arrangement 
of the plan, a considerable number of addi- 
tional sittings (a large proportion of which 
are free seats) will be obtained; and the 
pulpit and reading desk will be placed in 
u situation more favourable for divine ser- 
vice than they are at present. 


KENT. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury conse- 
crated the new church at Fast Peckham, 
onthe 10th June, and preached an eloquent 
sermon to anumerous and respectable con- 
gregation ;—collection, 1900, 


MIDDLESEX, 

The Rev. George Tomlinson, who was 
nominated to the bishopric of Gibraltar, 
has been accepted by her Majesty, on the 
recommendation of the Arc hbishop of Can- 

terbury, and has tendered his resignation 

of the secretary ship of the Society for 
Promoting C hristian Knowle “dge, Lhe 
Rev. gentleman will also resign bis ap- 
polutment as minister of St. Matthew’s 
chapel, Spring-gardens, 

{he hundred and forty-first anniversary 
of the Soc iety forthe P rop agation of the 
Gospel in Forei ign Parts, was held at St. 
Paul's cathedral. Amongsta great number 
of the clergy and high dignitaries of the 
church, there were present bis Grace the 

(rc hbishbop of Canterbury, the Archbis shop 
of Arm: gh, the Bishops of London, Win. 
chester, Chester, Norwich, Salisbury, 
Worcester, Bangor, Llandaff, Sodor and 
Man, the Bishop of Barbadoes, the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs, the Dean of Chi- 
chester, Archdeacons Hall, Wilberforce,and 
Manning; the Revs, Drs. Russell and 
Knapp, the Rev. J. V. Povah, ae. An 
eloquent sermon was preached by the 
Bishop of Salisbury. Atter divine service, 
A liberal collection was made. 

His Grace the Duke of Buccleuch has 
laid the first stone of a new episcopal 
chapel in the re Westminster. 

It has been agreed, by a vote of vestry, 
that the sum of 450/, be expended on the 


repairs of the one of the united parishes 
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of St. Mary Somerset and Mounthaw, 
Upper Thames-street. 

‘Tue Narionat Society.—The annual 
meeting of this society was held on the 
25th of May, at the C entral School- room, 
in the Sanctuary, Westminster, when there 
was an unusually numerous assemblage of 
all classes. His Grace the Archbishop of 

Canterbury presided. 

Crercy Orrnuan Corroration.—The 
annual examination of the children be- 
longing to these schools, took place on the 
18th of June, at the establishment, St, 
John’s Wood, in presence of bis Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of 
London, the Ladies’ Committee, and a 
large number of subscribers, who ex- 
pressed themselves gratified at the proli- 
ciency the children had made, which was 
obviously the result of careful training and 
close application. 

rom a parliamentary paper just pub- 
lished, it ap pears that the total annual cost 
of the ecclesiastical establishment in the 
West Indies is 20,5001, and that the aggre - 
gate amount since the passing of the Act 
oth Geo ree LV. is 541,2612 

Court or Excuequen, Wednesday, April 
27.—(Sittings in Banco, before Lord 
Abinger. )—Dakins, clerk, v. Leman, clerk. 
This was an action in which the plaintiff 
sought to recover the sum of 1501. under 
the following circumstances :—The father 
of the plaintilf was the rector of St. James’s 
parish, in Colchester, and at his death the 
plaintiff, who was then in holy orders, was 
requested by the sequestrators appointed 
by the Bishop of London, ad interim, until 
the liv ing should be filled up, to undertake 
the cure of the parish, The rev. gentleman 
accordingly took upon himself the duties 
of curate, which he discharged from week 
to week for some time, until the defendant 
was appointed to the living, Having de- 
manded remuneration from the defendant, 
which was refused, the plaintiff was obliged 
to bring this action. ‘The defendant, in 
answer thereto, put on the record several 
special pleas, to which the plaintiff de- 
murred as being insuflicient in law to bar 
his claim, and the case now came on for 
argument, when Mr. Cowling appeared for 

plaintiff, and Mr. E. V. Williams for 
the defendant. 

Without going at large into the argu. 
ment of the learned counsel, it may suffice 
to state that the defence rested mainly on 
the fact that the plaintiff had not been re- 
gularly licensed to this duty by the Bishop 
of London, it being contended that such 
was a necessary condition to his right to 
recover; while it was further urged that 
the plaintiff's right, which was founded on 
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the Act of Uniformity of Heory VIIL., 
was barred by the recent statute of 2 Vict. 
106. On both these points, the court, at 
the close of the case, pronounced its una- 
nimous opinion in favour of the plaintiff. 
As to the operation of the recent statute 
upon that of Henry VILI., it was enough 


to say that it could only bar the plaintiff 


by express enactments, of which there 
were none to be found in it, and as it did 
not appear that the plaintiff's appointment 
was of a permanent character, it was clear 
that no licence was necessary. Ilis ap- 
pointment by the sequestrators was evi- 
dently only of a temporary kind, and one 
which there needed no authority from the 
bishop to enable him to accept. Under 
these circumstances, the judgment of the 
court must be in favour of the plaintiff.— 
Judgment accordingly. 

Imrortant Decision on Cuurcu Rates, 
—On the 3ist May, the Lord Chief Justice 
of the Court of Queen's Bench, delivered 


judgment in the case of Richards v. Dyke, 


The question was, whether the seventh 
section of the 53rd Geo. II1., cap. 57, took 
away the juris‘liction of the Ecclesiastical 
Court to enforce payment of church-rates, 
where the sum demanded was under 101, 
and the validity of the rate was not in dis. 
pute. In the case of Bodenbam v. Ric- 
ketts, this court expressed a strong opinion 
on the subject. But the validity of the 
rate was in dispute in that case, so that it 
was clear that the jurisdiction there still 
remained, The same question was also in 
dispute in two other cases, so that in all 
of them it was unnecessary to determine 
the point now raised. The court, on fully 
reconsidering the question, adbered to the 
opinion expressed on the construction of 
the statute in Bodenham v. Ricketts, and 
for the reasons there stated. The provi- 
sions in the statute respecting cases in 
which the Ecclesiastical Court is still to 
have jurisdiction, shew distinctly the in- 
tention of the legislature that such juris- 
diction should not exist, where the object 
is to enforce an undisputed rate, where 
the sum demanded is under10/. The rule 
of construction is, that where a statute does 
not create a duty, but only gives an addi- 
tional remedy in aid of one which existed 
before, such remedy i is cumulative merely, 
But this rule itself must be applied in each 
particular case, with reference to the words 
of each act. The statute now under con- 
sideration adds a new remedy to that 
which existed before, under the statute of 
William IIL. The court was not called on, 
in this case, to say that the fact of the 
sum being in dispute should appear on the 
face of the proceedings. The Ecclesias- 


tical Court had a general jurisdiction in 
the matter of cburch-rates, It was suffi- 
cient that the fact that the sum claimed 
was under 101, and that the liability was 
not in dispute, were shewn to the Ecclesi- 
astical Court, and yet that the court con- 
tinued its proceedings, This circumstance 
was sufficient ; the defendant was bound 
by what was thus alleged, and not denied 
on the face of the pleadings, and the judg- 
ment of the court must, therefore, be for 
the plaiatiff. 


NORFOLK, 


Hariestor.—On Sunday afternoon (the 
29th May last), a sermon was preached at 
Redenbale Church, by the rector, the Ven. 
Archdeacon Oldershaw, i in aid of the funds 
of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, after which a 
collection was made, which amounted to 

151. 2s. 3d. 

A society for the purpose of promoting 
the knowledge of Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture is about to be established in West 
Norfolk. The bishop of the diocese, under 
whose sanction it bas originated, has con- 
sented to become the president of the in- 
stitution, 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, 


Her Majesty the Queen Dowager has 
given 20/, towards the building of the new 
church at Northampton. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 


Tue Oxronp Convocation.—July 7th, 
the question of the repeal of the statute of 
1856, expressing a want of confidence in 
Dr. Hampden, the Regius Professor of 
Divinity, was brought forward in Convo- 
cation, when, after. a debate, a division 
took place, the numbers were— 

POO 2 os se 8 8 ee 

Non-Placets . .. .. . S34 

Majority against Dr. Hampden 115 

Among those present were the Bishops 
of Exeter, Llandaff, Sodor and Man, and 
Glasgow ; Lord Kenyon and the Hon. 
Lloyd Kenyon, Sir T. D. Acland, M.P., 
and Mr.T. D.Acland, M.P., Dr. Lushing- 
ton, Mr. Senior, Xc. The speeches being 
in Latin, the debate was confined within 
limits rather more consistent with con- 
venience than polemical discussions usually 
extend themselves to. But the heat was 
so excessive, the crowd so oppressive, and 
the posture of standing in such a crowd 
so unpleasant, that fatigue of body pre- 
na a due appreciation of the Latin 
reasoning enunciated. With the non- 
placets voted the Bishop of Exeter; the 
Master of Balliol College, the Rector of 


~- 
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Exeter College, and the Principal of Jesus 
College. With the placets, among others, 
Bishops of Llandaff and Sodor and Man, 
and Sir Thomas Acland. 

On Friday and Saturday, the 10th and 
11th of June, the chapels of Ramsden 
and Finstock, in the forest of Wychwood, 
were consecrated by the lord bishop of this 
diocese, The buildings, though unpretend- 
ing, are neat and substantial; andeach of 
them supplies upwards of 500 free sittings, 
The communion plate, and usual decora- 
tions, the gifts of private beneficence, 
evinced no niggardly spirit in so holy a 
cause. ‘The books were the liberal and 
valuable offering of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, The attend- 
ance was very numerous, the whole neigh- 
bourhood appearing to sympathize in the 
blessings thus conferred on a population 
who had hitherto been placed at the dis- 
tance of three and five miles from their re- 
spective churches of Shipton and Charl- 
bury, and from consecrated ground in 
which to bury their dead. Sums exceed- 
ing 501, were collected during the reading 
of the offertory. 

Tue Martyrs’ Memontat, Oxrorp.— 
Che committee of the Martyrs’ Memorial 
announce to those of the subscribers who 
live at a distance from Oxford, that the 
Martyrs’ Aisle, attached to the north side 
of St. Mary Magdalene Church, is now 
completed, by which means additional 
accommodation has been prov ided for about 
tbree bundred persons. They have also 
to state that the works connected with the 
Memorial Cross are so far advanced as to 
give reason to expect that the whole will 
be finished within about two months, with 
the exception of some portion of the lower 
story, which being more elaborate in its 
ornamental detail, will require a longer 
period, The statues of Archbishop Cran- 
mer, and of Bishops Ridley and Latimer, 
which have been executed by Mr. Weekes, 
to whose charge they were assigned by 
the late Sir Francis Chantrey, have been 
already placed in the niches prepared for 
them in the Cross. The total amount “ 
subscriptions received to June 1, 1442, 
73021, 1s.44d. A-sum of 900/. is still re- 
quired in order to meet the engagements 
which the committee have found it neces- 
sary to enter into for the completion of 
the works, 


SHROPSHIRE. 


Aceersury.—The burial-ground attach- 
ed to Criggion Chapel in this parish was 
consecrated on Friday, the 10th June, by 
the Lord Bishop of Hereford ; after which 
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his lordship confirmed upwards of one 
hundred young persons. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

We are happy to state that an improve. 
ment bas recently taken place in the state 
of the Bishop of Lichfield’s health; and 
that be has been permitted by his phy- 
sicians to take a house a few miles out of 
London for the benefit of country air, We 
understand that hopes, which we fer- 
vently trust it may please God to realize, 
are entertained of his lordship’s recovery. 
—Birmingham Advertiser.—His lordship 
last week directed his secretary, Mr. 
Burder, to send out the usual notices for 
holding ordinations throughout his diocese 
in the course of the ensuing month.— 
Worcester Guardian, 


SOMERSETSHIRE, 


Batu anp Wenrs Diocesan Societies, 
—In order to make the objects of these 
societies better known, and to create a 
more general interest in their behalf, their 
future anniversary meetings will be held 
in the chief towns of the diocese, in rota- 
tion. 

The Foundation Stone of the new dis- 
trict church for Hambridge and West- 
port, between Langport and Ilminster, 
was laid on Monday the 20th June. 

SURREY. 

St. John’s district chapel, Clapbam-rise, 
was consecrated on 28th May, by the 
Bishop of Winchester, with the usual ce- 
remonies, Dr, Dealtry, the rector of the 
parish, and numerous other clergymen, 
were present. 

The church-rate bas been carried in St. 
Mary’s, Stoke Newington, on a poll, by 
184 votes against 104, 


SUSSEX. 

The beautiful new window at the east 
end of the south aisle of Chichester cathe- 
dral, which the very Rev. the dean has 
caused to be put in to the memory of bis 
sister, the late Miss Chandler, was com- 
pleted last week, ‘The masonry is admir- 
ably executed by Robert Smart ; and the 
stained glass with which it is filled is very 
beautiful. ‘The design is from the 25th of 
Matthew, and represents the six acts of 
mercy, well executed by Mr. Weiles, We 
are glad to hear that several other painted 
windows are about to be executed for this 
cathedral,— Hampshire Advertiser. 

Dr. Gilbert, Lord Bishop of Chichester, 
arrived at an early hour on Thursday 
morning, June 9, at the Episcopal Palace, 
Chichester ; and at noon of the same day 
his lordship presided at the quarterly 
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meeting of the Diocesan Association, in 
the Assembly Room; and on the follow- 
ing day bis lordship ascended the pulpit 
of the cathedral for the first time, for the 


purpose of making an appeal on behalf of 


two schools established in this city for 
clothing and educating twenty boys and 
twenty-two girls, ‘The sermon was fol- 
lowed by a liberal collection, 


WARWICKSHIRE. 


Among the improvements that have been 
made, aud are still in progress oa the Ear! 
of Aylesford’s estates in the extensive 
parish of Bickenhill, we must not omit to 
notice that bis lordship has just erected a 
school tor boys and girls of the parish, and 
a house for the master 
ead, situated at the back of the church- 
yard. ‘lhe seminary was opened on the 
ZOtb inst. The children were afterwards 
regaled with tea, and a plentiful supply of 
cake. The Hon. and Rev. Charles Finch, 
in addition to an annual subscription, bas 
presented the school witb a clock. 


aud mistress at one 


WILTSHIRE. 


~The foundation stone 
has been laid of the intended new church 
otf St. Nicholas at East Gratton, in 
parish, 


Great Bepwyy, 
this 


WORCESTERSHIRE, 


Non-Lianitity or aN INcUMBENT 10 
Cnurcn-rnare.—lhis morning the city 
magistrates gave their decision on a case 
which had ata former sitting been repre- 
sented to them as to the lability of the 
Rev. 
St. Martin, to be charged with church- 
rates in respect of that parish. After 
mature consideration and reterence to pre- 
cedents, the bench decided that Mr 
Wheeler was not liable to pay church- 
rates, inasmuch as tithes were not subject ; 
that his liability to repair the chancel must 
be coverned hy the custom of the pe arish ; 
and that as to his right of voting on a 
church-rate question, such right was con- 
stituted by his payment of poor-rates.— 
Worcester Guardian, 

BRromsGorove Scuoot, 
6th of June, the Provost of Worcester 
College, Oxtord, accompanied by 
the fellows, arrived at Bromsgrove for the 
purpose of examining the young gentlemen 
educated at the Grammar School of King 
Edward the Sixth, and to elect a scholar 
to supply the vacancy which had occurred 
at Worcester College. The examination 
continued to the following day, when Mr. 
FE. J. Smith was elected. ‘These scholar- 
hips, which are six in number, with six 


~On Monday, the 


s| 


A, Wheeler, rector of the parish of 


two of 
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fellowships annexed, were founded by Sir 
Thomas Cooks, and are filled up from 
Bromsgrove School; any boy who bas 
been educated at the school for two years 
being entitled to be a candidate when a 
vacancy occurs. 


YORKSHIRE. 


On Wednesday June 15th, the Vener- 
able Archdeacon Musgrave held his visita- 
tion of the clergy in Leeds parish church, 
An energetic sermon, or rather exborta- 
tion, was previously delivered by the Rev. 
W. Sinclair. 

Owing to the sudden and_ severe 
indisposition of the Ven. Stuart Corbett, 
D.1., Archdeacon of York, the Rev. 
Doctor was unable to attend the Visitation 
at York. His official, the Rev. 
Sutton, M.A., Rector of Fulford, received 
the declarations of the churchwardens, 
and very brietly addressed the clergy after 
the service in the church of All Saints’, 
Pavement, 

Of the eight churches in the borough of 
Tlull, four bave been built and a fifth re- 
built by the present generation, and the 
whole of the remain ‘er have in the mean- 
time undergone extensive renewals, <A 
ninth is erecting in the Groves, and a few 
days ago the foundation of another church 
wus laid in Myton, making ten in Hull. 

Crerncy DaucGurers’ Scnoor ar Cas- 
renron.—TLThe report for the past year of 
this institution exbibits a satisfactory state 
of its affairs. It is under the patronage 
of her Majesty the Queen Dowager; the 
Archbishop of York is the patron, the 
Bishop of Chester the president, and ten 
Other prelates, vice-presidents. The Hon. 
Mrs. Howard is the patroness, and the 
vice-patronesses number many ladies of 
noble and distinguished families. 

‘The interesting ceremonial of conse- 
crating the new church at Clifford, near 
Thorp Arch, took place on Wednesday, 
June 8. The edifice is neatly but plainly 
built, and is well finished within; the 
ceiling being finished in imitation of oak. 
There is accommodation for a congregation 
of 400, ‘The morning service was read by 
the Rev. Thomas Myers, of York; and 
the sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Hook.—Leeds Conservative Journal. 


Robert 


The anniversary of the Church Mis- 
sionary Association for Leeds and its 
neighbourbood was held early in June. 


The Rev. A. Dallas, M.A., rector of Won- 
Hants, and the Rev. J, E. White, 
M.A., of Liverpool, Association Secretary 
tor the North Western District, attended 
as a deputation from the Parent Society, 
rhe Annual Visitation of the Venerable 


ston, 
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Archdeacon Stuart Corbett took place in 
the Parish Church, Doncaster, on Thurs- 
day, June 9th. 


WALES. 


The Rev. W. Bruce Knight, chancellor 
of the diocese of Llandaff, at his late ver- 
nal visitation, made some reference to the 
recent surprising decision of Dr. Lushing- 
ton alone on the Braintree case, and quoted 
with most reasonable effect the following 
judgment of all the judges in the Court of 
Exchequer, delivered by Sir Nicholas 
Tindal :—** The repair of the fabric of the 
church is a duty which the parishioners 
ure compellable to perform, not a mere 
voluntary act, which they may perform or 
decline at their own discretion: the law 
is imperative on them, absolutely, that 
they do repair the parish church, not bind- 
ing on them in a qualified limited manner 
only, that they may repair or not as they 
think fit; and where it so hay ppens that 
the fabric of the church stands in need of 
repair, the only question upon which the 
parishioners, when convened together to 
make a rate, can by law deliberate and 
determine is, not whether they will repair 
the church or not (for on that point they 
are concluded by law), and in 
what manner the common law obligation 
may be best, and at the same time most 
conveniently, performed and carried into 
effect. The parishioners have no more 
power to throw off the burthen of the re- 
pair of the church than he of the repair 
of bridges and highways.” An a; ppeal has 
been entered against ie decision of Dr. 
Lushington, 


but how 


IRELAND, 


After many painful trials, difficulties, 
and annoyances, a s¢ hool-house has been 
erected in the town of Carnew, for the 
scriptural education of the children in that 
parish. It will be in the recollection of 
the readers of this journal, that, in conse- 
quence of the system introduced into the 
schools on Lord Fitzwilliam’s estate, and 
under his lordship’s patronage, the Rev, 
Henry Moore, rector of Carnew, felt it to 
be his duty to withdraw from them. As 
Lord Fitzwilliam is proprietor of the whole 
territory, a memorial was addressed to bis 
lordship, begging for a spot of ground suffi- 
ciently large whereon to erect a school- 
house, and offering to purchase it, if it 
could not be ranted freely. The prayer 
of this memorial, though signed by 177 
heads of Protestant families out of 202 in 
the parish, was refused. 
the churchyard, however, was a rock, ora 
quarry of stones, from its nature useless 
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In one corner of 
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as a burial ground. Here, then, as a spot 
sufficiently large and unoccupied, the cler- 
gyman and his parishioners determined to 
build a school-house. Lord Fitzwilliam, 
however, brought Mr. Moore into the Court of 
Chancery, and compelled him to defend a 
heavy lawsuit, in order to prevent the erection 
of the building in the churchyard. The cause 
was tried betore the Master of the Rolls, 
and dismissed with costs. The building 
was forthwith commenced, and an appeal 
to the public was liberally responded to. 
A mandate was then issued to prevent any 
person on Lord Fitswilliam’s property from 
supplying stones, sand, or slates, fi r the eree- 
tion of this school-house, but materials were 
procured from other counties, Carlow and 
Wexford, though with great expense and 
trouble. On Tuesday, the 3rd of May, 
the school-bouse was opened in the pre- 
sence of an assembly of about 500 persons 
of all ages; and in the evening the cbil- 
dren, to the number of 250, were regaled 
with atea party. On account of the pecu- 
liar difficulties and expenses connected 
with the building of this school-house, 
there is still wanting the sum of 601. to 

clear off debt, and to supply the necessary 
furniture Church Intell lige neer. 


Dunrin.—Converts from Popery. —On 
Sunday, the 12th June, two persons pub- 
licly renounced the errors of Romanism, 
in St. Audeon’s church, and subscribed 
the roll. The Rev. Thomas Scott preached 
on the occasion from Hebrews, ii, 5 — 
“ How shall we escape if we neglect so 
great salvation?” 


SCOTLAND. 


A site north of the Frith of Forth, near 
Perth, has been selected for the Episcopal 
College in Scotland. The town council of 
Perth bave voted 500/. towards the esta- 
blishment, 


COLONIAL. 


Committees have just been formed for 
the purpose of taking the proper steps for 
the establishment of bishoprics in two other 
colonies of Great Britain—New Bruns- 
wick and South Australia, The former of 
these is at present included within the see 
of Nova Scotia, but the bishop has long 
felt, and urged upon the authorities at 
home, the necessity of dividing the diocese, 
and placing New Brunswick under a dis- 
tinct ecclesiastical head. The province in 
extent is about 26,000 square miles (nearly 
the size of Ireland), and its population, a 
rapidly increasing one, is now 156,000. 
The distance between place and place, and 
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the difficulty and uncertainty of commu- 
nication, from the state of the roads, the 
modes of eonveyance, and the severity of 
the climate, during a very considerable 
portion of the year, contribute to separate 
the clergy from each otber, and will, of 
course, render their mutual intercourse, 
even with a resident bishop, less frequent 
and regular than would be the case under 
nny other circumstances, The difficulties 
adverted to are seriously augmented by 
the fact, that the Bishop of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick resides at Halifax, 
and that, with the claims that Nova Scotia 
has on his time, it is impossible for him ‘to 
visit New Brunswick as frequently or so 
thoroughly as is desirable. The endow- 
ment of the bishoprics is estimated at 
1200/1, per annum, which will arise from a 
capital investment in permanent securities, 
The archbishops and bishops have appro- 
priated for this object a sum of 10,0001, 
from the general fund placed at their dis- 
It is expected that from the colony 
itself some considerable contributions will 
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bishop will also be appointed. It contains 
an area of 300,000 square miles. ‘The 
progress in the colony since its foundation 
in December, 1856, bas been singularly 
rapid, the population having in the course 
of that time increased from a few labourers 
to the number of 16,000, Some churches 
have been built in and near Adelaide, and 
others are in progress. But the want of 
episcopal control bas already been sensibly 
felt, and questions have arisen which could 
only be satisfactorily determined by a 
bishop. A proprietor of land in South 
Australia has already offered to build, at 
his own cost, a church at Adelaide, to en- 
dow the bishopric with 270/. per annum, 
and to furnish plans, &Xc., for a bishop's 
residence. Other individuals have also 
contributed gifts of land to the amount of 
1001. per annum. From the Colonial 
Bishoprics’ Fund a grant of 5000/. bas 
been obtained, which will yield a further 
endowment of about 4001. per annum. 
The endowment is estimated at 1000/. per 
annum. 


be transmitted. For South Australia a 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—~-——- 


Mr, Wuireneap is informed that letters already printed are never copied into this 
Magazine. The length of that which he has forwarded would have prevented its 
insertion, bad it been a MS. As he seems to consider it an act of justice, however, its 
purport shall be here stated, which is, to contradict nearly every sentence of Dr. Hook's 
letter, printed in the last Number of the British Magazine, and give his own name in 
attestation that Dr. H., or bis curates, had stuffed up the piscina with bread, had poured 
down it consecrated wine, had employed the architect to build it originally, and then 
to repair it, and had refused the remains of the consecrated elements to the poor. 
Dr. H. will certainly not take the trouble to repeat his contradiction of these assertions 
in detail, and contend for the last word with Mr. Whitebead. 


If Johannes * * * Tricross, Parson in the Wilderness, had given an address, a letter 
would have been forwarded to him, giving him satisfactory reasons for not inserting his 
communication, and assuring bim that any letters he may hereafter send will be taken 
in with the postage of a hemisphere upon them. : 


“ A.Z.” The Editor doubts whether he shall be able to supply the desired document. 
He believes it is not in print, and has not succeeded in procuring acopy. The wish 
to which ** A.Z.” alludes was expressed in it very pointedly. 

The letter of “ Veles” is in type, and will appear next month. 

Received :—Cyril Lucar. 


Received :—H. M. B. and P. H.—neither quite satisfactory—E, B. declined because 
the lines were in print, as if privately circulated—W. G. and C. will observe that their 
communications have been superseded, in the way the latter especially desired. 


Several correspondents must excuse defects in the above notices. One, however, 
should be named especially, as the gentleman who conducts that department of the 
Magazine (copying from some other periodical) inserted the ! ev. J. Hayes, incumbent 


of Harpurhey, in the last month's list of Clergvmen Deceased, instead of those to whom 
Testimonials of Respect bad been presented. Mr. H. wrote to correct the error. 
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THE CATHARI AND ANABATICO 


MARLY in the present century, the late Dr. I 
Professor of Hebrew at, Oxford, and afterwards 
purchased a manuscript in the Adthiopic or 
which the bookseller who sold it had aceid 
auction. It proved to be a translation of that : 
the Anabaticon or Ascension of the Prophet Is: 
to several of the ancients. In the Apostolical 
Epiphanius, and St. Jerome, it is expressly spok 
relates, that it was relied upon by the heretic 
Hieracite. And the passage of Tertullian,” 
secatur Esaias et de Domino non tacet,” is ¥ 
Lawrence to refer to a part of its contents. 1, 
Origen to Africanus must be construed fo imp! 
before the Epistle to the Hebrews, and referr 
Origen’s reasoning to that effect must be prono 
only goes to shew, that the tradition of Isaiah 
was in existence among the Jews anterior t 
epistle. The contrary fact is certain enough 
proved, by reasonings equally ingenious and col 
was composed aftert the 9th of June, a.p. 68, 
Sth of May, A.p. 69. 

The Greek original, from which the Aéthi 
some indications) to have been translated, is not 
the close of the fourth or commencement of t! 
Jerome made mention of it,) down to the rece 
of it in its Aéthiopian garb, the work appear 
lost sight of in the church, and its former existe 
learned from the allusions of the carly lather 
Dr. Lawrence in his title paget as opusculum p 
abhine seculis, ut videtur, deperditum, The 

* De Patientia, c. 14, vol. iv. p. 99. 

t That is to say, after the death of Nero, but less tha 

t Oxoniw. Typis Academicis, 


Vou, XXIT.—Angust, R42, 
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